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to  my  deceased  parents 
whom  I  now  understand  better 


PREFACE 


This  small  book  is  addressed  to  an  as  yet  small  but  potentially 
large  and  influential  group  in  the  American  middle  class.  These 
are  the  people  of  all  ages  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pattern 
of  their  lives  and  with  accepted  group  values,  but  who  have 
given  themselves  over  neither  to  the  absolutism  of  scapegoating 
nor  the  absolutism  of  one  foreordained,  clear-cut  path  to  per- 
sonal and  social  "salvation."  They  constitute  a  core  of  emotion- 
ally and  intellectually  uncommitted  "independents"  who  are  not 
sure  why  they  are  dissatisfied,  nor  what  they  should  do  about  it, 
but  who  have  had  sufficient  inner  stamina  to  keep  up  a  kind  of 
positive  groping  in  the  face  of  persistent  discouragement. 

The  discussion  to  follow  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  nature 
and  the  sources  of  the  dilemma  into  which  the  American  middle 
classes  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  maneuvered.  The  thinking 
in  this  discussion  makes  use  of  principles  and  findings  accepted 
by  many  students  of  human  behavior  and  society.  Yet  it  should 
be  made  explicit  at  the  outset  that  this  analysis  is  based  on  the 
values  and  the  theoretical  orientation  of  only  one  such  student.  It 
frequently  represents  a  projection  beyond  what  is  as  yet  scien- 
tifically established  and  accepted. 

This  analysis  is  offered  in  the  belief  that  to  recognize  the 
nature  and  the  dimensions  of  a  problem  is  the  first  and  essential 
step  towards  its  positive  and  constructive  solution,  personally 
and  socially  difficult  as  this  first  step  may  be. 

—Esther  Milner 
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THE    FAILURE    OF    SUCCESS 


We  need  to  characterize  American  society  of  the  mid- 
twentieth  century  in  more  psychological  terms,  for  now 
the  problems  that  concern  us  must  border  on  the  psy- 
chiatric. It  is  one  great  task  of  social  studies  today  to 
describe  the  larger  economic  and  political  situation  in 
terms  of  its  meaning  for  the  inner  life  and  the  external 
career  of  the  individual,  and  in  doing  this  to  take  into 
account  how  the  individual  often  becomes  falsely  con- 
scious and  blinded. 

— C.  Wright  Mills 
From  the  introduction  to  White  Collar 


PART      1 
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The  Touchstone  Fallacy 
of  Our  Time 


CHAPTER     1 


OURSELVES:    MEANS   OR  ENDS? 


At  a  time  when  the  "pursuit  of  happiness"  has,  for  most  Ameri- 
cans, come  to  supersede  every  other  of  our  inalienable  rights  in 
personal  meaning  and  priority,  we  of  the  American  middle  classes 
have  come  to  share  a  common  view  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  attaining  happiness.  We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  achievement  of  high  occupational  and  consumer 
status  will  convert  us  into  happy,  psychologically  whole  human 
beings.  I  call  this  implicit  belief  of  ours  the  touchstone  fallacy  of 
our  time.  The  basic  theme  of  this  discussion  is  that  our  subscrip- 
tion to  this  fallacy  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  two 
developments  most  typical  of  our  times— the  increasing  abridg- 
ment of  our  inalienable  rights  as  human  beings,  and  the  growth 
of  social  immorality  and  personal  disorganization  in  our  society. 
It  is  more  than  time  that  we  of  the  American  middle  classes 
examine  the  genesis  and  the  consequences  of  this  belief  of  ours 
in  the  psychological  magic  of  success. 

Perhaps  the  major  characteristic  of  urban  middle-class  living 
today  is  the  degree  to  which  we  of  this  population  group  have 
lost  control  over  the  course  of  our  individual  lives  and  of  the 
collective  social  life.  We  have  also  lost  much  of  that  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  destiny  which  for  so  long  has  been  our 
trade-mark  as  a  nation.  Explanations  of  the  current  state  of  the 
individual,  social  and  political  malaise  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
typically  take  two  forms.  These  explanations  either  blame  forces 
beyond  our  direct  and  conscious  control,  whether  these  forces  are 
seen  as  economic  or  social  or  unconscious-psychological  in  na- 
ture. Such  explanations  are  comforting,  because  they  absolve  us 
of  direct  responsibility  for  what  is  going  on  in  our  lives  and  in 
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the  world  around  us.  The  most  frequently  proposed  of  such 
explanations  is  that  various  economic  and  technological  develop- 
ments have  led  to  the  disruption  of  an  earlier  state  of  social 
equilibrium,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  new  balance 
which  is  presently  in  process  of  crystallizing.  We  are  living, 
in  short,  in  a  time  of  cultural  transition,  and  such  transition- 
points  in  human  society  are  inevitably  marked  by  an  abnormal 
degree  of  social  and  individual  disorganization.  Corollary  ex- 
planations stress  similarly  overriding  influences  on  individual 
reaction,  such  as  economic  trends  towards  bigger  oganizational 
units  and  greater  mechanization  of  work  functions,  or  the  in- 
exorcisable  presence  of  deeply  irrational,  unconscious  psycholog- 
ical forces  within  the  "human  animal."  Or  from  the  opposite 
extreme,  critics  arouse  our  latent  guilt  feelings  by  maintaining 
that  we  as  individuals  are  directly  and  entirely  responsible  for 
our  troubles,  and  that  only  a  widespread  "moral  re-awakening" 
in  each  and  every  of  us  can  bring  us  back  to  a  "state  of  blessed- 
ness." 

In  my  opinion,  neither  explanation  is  adequate.  The  answer 
is  at  once  more  complex  than  the  second  and  more  ascribable  to 
ourselves  than  the  first.  I  believe  that  the  individual  adult  is 
more  aware  of  what  is  happening  to  him,  and  has  more  control 
over  his  own  behavior,  than  the  first  explanation  allows  for.  We 
are  "acted  on"  by  society  from  the  moment  we  are  born,  true,  but 
more  of  us  are  able  as  self -aware  adults  to  "act  back"  construc- 
tively on  that  society  than  is  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  "uncon- 
trollable forces"  explanations.  We  of  the  middle  classes  make  up 
a  major  and  potentially  powerful  segment  of  American  society. 
Rather  than  taking  an  active  hand  in  the  shaping  of  our  new 
destiny  which  is  willy-nilly  emerging,  we  have  been  sitting  pas- 
sively by  as  political  and  social  beings— in  marked  contrast  with 
our  hyperactivity  as  economic  and  recreational  beings. 

The  second  type  of  explanation  is  a  diversionary  oversimpli- 
fication. It  chooses  to  overlook  that  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  be 
in  some  way  immoral  in  order  to  survive  in  our  highly  competi- 
tive society.  It  is  primarily  we  ourselves  whom  we  must  blame 
for  our  current  difficulties,  yes;  but  for  these  two  reasons— we 
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have  not  had  enough  respect  for  our  own  humanity  and  indi- 
viduality; and  as  a  group  we  have  defaulted  on  a  number  of 
important  social  responsibilities,  among  them  the  active  develop- 
ment of  new  political,  social,  economic,  and  legal  forms  and  prac- 
tices which  the  major  economic  and  social  changes  of  particularly 
the  last  few  decades  have  made  unavoidable. 

There  is  a  real  irony  here.  From  what  is  known  about  Ameri- 
can reading  habits,  it  is  not  the  majority  in  the  middle  class,  to 
whom  the  "we"  of  this  analysis  is  intended  to  apply,  who  will 
read  this  discussion.  It  is,  rather,  a  minority  who  have  already 
begun  to  question  the  beliefs  and  living  patterns  of  the  majority, 
who  are  most  likely  to  do  so! 

We  are  to  blame  because,  first,  we  have  not  maintained  the 
same  high  regard  for  our  worth  as  human  beings  that  the 
founders  of  our  country  expressed  so  clearly  in  the  preamble  to 
our  Constitution.  We  have  lost  our  conviction  that  we  as  grow- 
ing human  beings  must  be  the  ultimate  value  and  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  collective  social  life.  Citizens  of  all  nations  which  are 
highly  industrialized  or  aspire  to  be  must  make  this  conviction 
an  even  more  dominant  principle  of  their  social  and  economic 
life  than  the  golden  rule.  Indeed,  without  this  belief  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  golden  rule,  today's  perversion  of  it  becomes 
possible:  "Deny  thy  neighbor  as  thou  deniest  thyself." 

We  Americans  particularly,  who  are  strongly  committed  to 
large,  hierarchical  units  of  economic  organization  and  to  the  in- 
creasing use  of  labor-saving  machines,  are  in  real  danger  of  sub- 
verting our  constantly  emergent  humanity— or  divinity,  as  it  is 
also  termed— to  ends  which  serve  to  limit  or  deprive  us  of  our 
inherent  capacity  for  humanity  and  uniqueness.  Our  belief  that 
human  progress  is  equivalent  to  a  combination  of  ever-increasing 
technological  efficiency  and  the  wider  distribution  of  that  tech- 
nology's consumer-goods  products,  along  with  our  belief  that  this 
definition  of  progress  is  the  essence  of  Americanism,  together 
show  how  thoroughly  we  have  confused  means  with  ends.  These 
beliefs  are  a  major  factor  in  the  slow-down,  even  a  reversal, 
of  our  social,  psychological  and  moral  progress. 

The  meanings  we  have  come  to  ascribe  to  the  idea  of  "free- 
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dom"  also  show  our  displacement  of  emphasis.  Originally  a 
political  concept,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  "political," 
we  currently  define  it  in  practice  in  a  solely  economic  sense. 
Which  of  two  economic  definitions  of  freedom  we  espouse  varies 
in  accordance  with  that  level  of  the  economic  hierarchy  with 
which  we  identify.  Freedom  for  those  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
hierarchy  has  come  to  mean  freedom  either  from  want  or  from 
economic  instability.  Freedom  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
for  those  of  us  in  the  middle  who  identify  with  this  small  group, 
has  come  to  mean  freedom  from  economic  regulations  and  re- 
strictions. All  levels  consider  that  our  government's  only  really 
valid  function  is  to  enforce  one  or  the  other  of  these  limited,  self- 
interested  versions  of  freedom— versions  which  are,  not  at  all 
incidentally,  functionally  in  direct  conflict,  from  the  overall-social 
point  of  view. 

I  find  it  the  colossal  irony  of  our  times  that  the  hostility  of 
the  two  major  antagonists  on  the  world  scene  originates  in  their 
mutual  commitment  to  the  same  philosophic  fallacy,  the  doc- 
trine of  "economic  man."  Both  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  espouse  social  ideals  of  the  highest 
order,  but  in  practice,  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries believe  that  the  economic  aspects  of  man's  life  are  not 
merely  of  primary  but  of  ultimate  importance.  Our  disagreement 
lies  essentially  in  our  insistence  that  our  own  economic  system 
is  the  better  pathway  to  the  goal— but  the  goal  is  essentially  the 


On  both  sides  it  is  asserted  that  the  only,  or  at  any  rate  the  main, 
objective  of  nations  should  be  industrial  prosperity.  This  is  im- 
plied in  the  dogma  of  economic  materialism,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  both  these  systems,  ostensibly  opposed  as  they  are.  And 
as  these  theories  merely  reflect  the  state  of  public  sentiment, 
industry,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  means  to  a  higher 
end,  has  become  the  supreme  end  for  individuals  as  well  as  for 
whole  societies.  ( 1 ) 

Although  the  writer  of  these  words  was  speaking  of  what  at 
his  time  were  two  economic  theories  only,  his  words  have  proved 
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more  prophetic  than  he  could  have  realized.  Emile  Durkheim 
wrote  these  words  in  the  1890's,  twenty-five  years  before  the 
formation  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  nearly  sixty  years  before  our  cur- 
rent international  stalemate. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Russia  are  faced,  or  are  about  to  be 
faced,  with  the  same  paradox.  How  can  it  be  that  beliefs  which 
originally  captured  the  imagination  and  the  allegiance  of  men 
precisely  because  of  their  promise  for  human  emancipation  and 
growth,  eventually  lead  instead  to  the  curtailment,  even  the 
denial,  of  man's  present  and  potential  humanity? 

This  kind  of  paradox  seems  to  be  a  recurrent  theme  in  the 
history  of  human  institutions  and  political  systems.  The  earlier 
role  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  and  its  later,  Middle  Ages,  role 
seem  to  me  to  constitute  another  such  paradox.  I  think  the 
reason  for  such  a  cycle  is  this:  ideas  and  practices  that  originally 
won  men's  allegiance  and  dedicated  effort  because  of  their 
promise  as  a  means  to  the  higher  end  of  man's  increasing 
humanity,  became  in  the  course  of  time  and  events  dissociated 
from  their  purpose,  became,  instead,  ends  in  themselves.  When 
men  forget  that  any  formula  for  human  advancement,  idealized 
as  it  has  come  to  be,  is  no  more  than  a  means,  that  it  has  value 
only  as  it  relates  to  its  avowed  end,  men  unknowingly  institute 
the  psychological  conditions  for  their  enslavement,  inwardly  and 
politically. 

A  major  result  of  our  commitment  to  the  economic  aspects  of 
living  as  all-important  has  been  a  shift  in  our  generalized  bases 
for  judging  individual  worth.  In  pioneer  days  (and  still  in  some 
isolated,  sparsely  populated,  "backward"  sections  of  our  country ) , 
the  bases  for  judgment  were  more  or  less  unanimous  and  were 
largely  centered  in  the  individual— his  personality  characteris- 
tics, values,  and  socially  constructive  (or  destructive)  behaviors. 
In  today's  complex,  stratified,  urban  society,  the  judger's  own 
position  in  the  social  or  economic  scale  strongly  influences  his 
bases  for  judging  others'  worth;  and,  particularly  for  the  middle 
class,  external,  economically  based  symbols  of  status  have  come 
to  play  the  major  role  in  such  judgments. 

In  smaller  urban  communities  in  longer-settled  parts  of  our 
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country,  such  external  bases  for  judgment  are  important,  but  do 
not  entirely  supersede  the  individual  himself  as  a  behaving  and 
valuing  being.  Some  of  the  factors  which  affect  one  resident's 
judgment  of  a  fellow-resident's  social  status  are  closely  related  to 
income  level,  such  as:  the  part  of  town  in  which  the  person 
resides,  the  kind  of  house  (and  grounds)  in  which  he  lives, 
whether  he  owns  or  rents  it,  his  amount  of  education.  But  more 
subtle  factors  also  enter  in,  such  as:  the  church  attended,  the 
public  and  private  recreational  patterns,  the  public  social  be- 
havior, taste  in  home  furnishings,  the  length  of  time  the  indi- 
vidual's family  has  been  resident  in  the  community,  the  social 
clique  associated  with  publicly  and  privately— in  short,  the  in- 
dividual's social  behavior  patterns  and  associations  and  a  whole 
system  of  value-attitudes  were  the  final  arbiters  of  social  status  in 
pre-Depression  Yankee  City  (2)  and  post-Depression  Jonesville 
(3).  According  to  standards  of  judgment  employed  by  middle- 
class  residents  of  these  two  small  cities,  two  families  with  the 
same  yearly  income  could  be  placed  as  much  as  two  full  classes 
apart  on  the  social  scale  evolved  from  the  data  obtained  from 
community  informants. 

A  description  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  middle  four 
of  the  six  social  classes  derived  by  W.  Lloyd  Warner  from  such 
smaller-community  data  reveals  the  intermingling  of  economic 
and  individual  factors  as  bases  for  social  status  judgment  and 
forms  a  useful  source  for  later  references  to  these  social  status 
groups. 

Upper-lower  (UL):  Income  through  wages  which  are  sometimes 
sporadic;  employed  in  the  semi-skilled  trades,  service  and  low- 
paid  clerical  jobs;  money  is  seen  as  something  to  be  handled  care- 
fully; live  in  marginal  areas,  but  some  attempt  made  at  house  or 
apartment  maintenance;  some  formal  associations;  little  education; 
church  allegiance  usually  close;  respect  for  and  attempt  to  imitate 
the  social  patterns  and  value-attitudes  of  the  next  higher  class. 
Often  the  determining  factor  affecting  which  of  the  two  lower 
classes  an  individual  is  placed  in  hinges  on  whether  or  not  he 
strives  for  middle-class  values  and  behavior  and  displays  "social 
responsibility."  The  "respectable  working  class." 
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Lower-middle  (LM):  Regular  income  from  wages,  salary,  small 
business;  training  in  skilled  trades  or  lower-paid  professions; 
money  is  a  symbol  of  status,  and  actively  striven  for;  live  in  small, 
well-kept  houses  or  apartments  in  clean  but  monotonous  areas; 
close  church  allegiance;  acceptance  of  and  active  following  of  the 
external  social  patterns  of  the  next  higher  class— "keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses"— is  the  dominant  value  of  the  socially  mobile  of  this 
class. 

Upper-middle  (UM):  High  income  from  salary  or  fees  or  large 
business;  trained  in  the  more  highly  educated  professions  and 
managerial  positions;  live  in  choice  residential  areas;  houses  or 
apartments  large  and  well  kept;  self-conscious  of  their  personal 
reputations,  status  in  and  value  to  the  community;  extensive 
formal  associations  of  the  help-your-community  type;  represent  to 
the  community  the  virtues  of  hard  work,  private  property,  high 
morality  and  self-discipline;  aspirations  towards  the  "cultured 
life." 

Lower-upper  (LU):  Level  and  source  of  income,  as  well  as  value 
attitudes,  similar  to  the  class  below,  but  private  property  and 
dividends  are  also  a  major  source  of  income;  family  has  resided 
in  the  community  for  at  least  two  generations;  large  and  palatial 
homes  in  landscaped  grounds;  community  participation  on  the 
charity-board  and  fund-donation  level;  sponsors  of  the  cultural 
activities  in  the  community;  highly  exclusive  association  patterns; 
the  "new  aristocracy." 

The  population  of  larger,  more  industrialized  Yankee  City 
and  of  smaller,  more  agricultural  Jonesville  show  the  following 
proportional  social  class  breakdown,  according  to  Warner's  Index 
of  Status  Characteristics  (4).  A  national  projection  based  on 
1940  census-data,  by  one  of  Warner's  former  students,  is  also 
included  (5). 

Locus  and  Date    UU    LU    UM     LM     UL      LL  Total  % 

Yankee  City 

(1930's)  1.4    1.6    10.2    28.1    32.6    25.2      99.1(.9  unknown) 

Jonesville 

(1940's)  3.0        11.0    31.0    41.0    14.0    100.0 (rounded) 

United  States 

(1940)  3.0  9.0    36.0    35.0    17.0    100.0(rounded) 
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The  writer  has  derived  the  following  "level  of  occupation" 
estimate  (6)  directly  from  a  1950  Census  table  presenting  the 
occupational  classification  and  educational  status  of  employed 
persons  twenty -five  years  of  age  and  over  ( 7 ) : 

Grouping  I   (comparable  to  a  combination  of  Warner's 

two  upper  classes  and  UM  class)  12.5% 

Grouping  II   (comparable  to  Warner's  LM  class)  37.0% 

Grouping  III  (comparable  to  Warner's  UL  class)  35.4% 

Grouping  IV  (comparable  to  Warner's  LL  class)  15.0% 

Among  the  large  urban  middle  classes,  however,  there  has 
been  an  almost  total  shift  in  the  bases  for  judging  the  worth  of 
individuals,  particularly  as  applied  within  the  middle  class  and 
above.  The  physical  and  social  conditions  of  big-city  living  have 
led  to  two  distinct  categories  of  social  relationships  for  the 
individual— his  "outer  circle"  of  impersonal,  casual  and,  fre- 
quently, competitive  interpersonal  contacts;  and  his  "inner  circle" 
of  personally  meaningful  relationships.  This  situation,  converging 
with  the  middle  class's  commitment  as  a  group  to  the  material 
aspects  of  existence  as  ends  rather  than  as  means,  has  led  to  our 
use  of  immediately  discernible  factors  external  to  the  individual 
as  our  basis  for  judging  the  worth  of  persons  we  meet  in  our 
outer  circle  of  social  contacts.  Where  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing a  more  intimate,  inner-circle  type  of  relationship  is  involved, 
this  initial  judgment  is  employed  as  a  screening  device. 

These  external-to-the-individual  factors  are  nearly  all  eco- 
nomically based,  and  the  ones  we  tend  to  place  most  emphasis  on 
are  usually  a  function  of  what  we  ourselves  would  like  to  have 
more  of— prestige  of  occupation  (judged  more  by  its  money- 
making  reputation  and  "glamor"  than  by  its  usefulness  to 
society),*  dress,  address,  speech,  general  physical  appearance, 

*  Although  consumer  power  is  basic  in  judgments  of  the  prestige  of  an 
occupation  throughout  the  large-urban  social  scale,  I  would  say  there  are 
additional  factors  involved  in  this  judgment,  which  vary  from  status  level 
to  status  level.  For  example,  the  lower-middle  group  values  consumer  power 
plus  an  aura  of  respectability  (i.e.,  professional  status);  the  upper-middle 
group  values  consumer  power  united  with  concrete  evidences  of  social 
distance;  the  "upper"  groups  take  consumer  power  for  granted  and  stress 
a    combination   of   social   distance    and   power    in   the   hierarchical    sense. 
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number  and  monetary  cost  of  possessions,  values  and  taste  as  a 
consumer,  self-confidence  of  bearing  and  manner.  The  last- 
named  has  become  so  closely  associated  with  economic  affluence, 
many  a  confidence  man  and  petty  pretender  uses  a  self-confident 
"front"  as  his  sole,  and  usually  effective,  "stock  in  trade."  Con- 
versely, an  unassuming  person,  lacking  other  obvious  compen- 
satory symbols,  is  taken  to  be  of  little  account. 

This  urban  shift  to  judging  personal  worth  on  the  basis  of 
symbols  external  to  the  individual  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  split 
between  our  nationally  espoused  yardstick  and  our  actual  one. 
Two  of  our  country's  enshrined  principles  are  that  the  individual 
must  be  valued  and  respected  as  an  end  in  himself  ("that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights"), 
and  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  organized  society  to  help  the 
individual  fulfill  himself  as  an  individual.  Yet,  except  in  intimate 
friendship  groups  where  we  all  see  ourselves  as  on  much  the 
same  status  level,  we  virtually  ignore  as  having  primary  social 
value  the  many  other  roles,  potentialities,  capacities,  abilities, 
sensitivities,  which  make  up  that  highly  complex  entity,  the 
human  individual. 

This  narrow,  externalized  basis  for  judging  others'— and  our 
own— worth  is  contributing  directly  to  a  number  of  serious 
symptoms  of  individual  dislocation  which  are  as  yet  relatively 
localized  in  very  large  cities,  but  which  are  showing  signs  of 
spreading  throughout  the  country: 

individual  unhappiness  to  the  point  of  psychological  difficulties 
among  middle-class  men  and  women; 

certain  patterns  of  "parental  delinquency,"  acknowledged  as  the 
most  potent  factor  contributing  to  children's  emotional  difficulties 
and  juvenile  delinquency; 

the  virtual  elimination  of  self-expressive,  creative  individualism  of 
the  kind  that  made  us  what  we  are  as  a  nation  and  in  the  name 
of  which  we  continue  to  cling  to  beliefs  and  practices  that  are 
serving  to  destroy  it. 

These  three  trends  indicate  that  probably  most  of  us  in  the 
middle  class  have  been  led  by  our  own  values  to  deny  to  our- 
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selves  the  possibility  of  realizing  our  unique  humanity  and  indi- 
viduality, of  achieving  inner  freedom,  of  attaining  happiness.  In 
effect,  we  ourselves  have  discarded  the  inalienable  rights  as 
human  beings  "guaranteed"  us  by  our  Constitution. 

I  have  just  implied  that  economic  and  social  trends  can  have 
major  psychological  effects  on  adult  individuals— a  proposition 
which  many  behavioral  scientists  and  psychiatrists  would  dis- 
pute. When  I  claim  such  a  relationship,  I  am  making  two  assump- 
tions: 1.  Social  trends  and  events  external  to  the  adult  can  affect 
him  at  deep  enough  personality  levels  to  prompt  psychologi- 
cal distortion,  under  the  following  condition— that  psychological 
vulnerability  to  these  particular  events  is  already  present  in  the 
individual,  to  the  extent  that  they  constitute  an  ego  crisis  for 
him.  2.  The  inner  personality  functioning  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals may  be  sufficiently  alike  to  lead  to  their  reacting  similarly 
in  the  face  of  externally  common  events— to  lead,  that  is,  to 
group  trends  in  reaction.  Studies  on  the  role  of  the  individual's 
social  environment  in  his  development  and  on  the  nature  of 
social  class  in  our  society  allow  me  to  assume  that  there  are 
similarities  of  "inner  dynamics"  along  social-status  lines. 

These  assumptions  need  to  be  made  explicit  because  they 
seem  to  contradict  the  fundamental  psychiatric  principle  that 
the  causes  of  each  person's  (and  each  family's)  inner  difficulties 
can  be  discovered  only  through  extensive  examination  of  each 
individual's  unique  background  of  experience.  This  principle  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  every  individual  reacts  to 
his  particular  cumulative-social-world  highly  selectively,  partly 
because  of  his  unique  constitutional  endowments  and  func- 
tioning, and  partly  because  of  the  unique  ways  of  perceiving, 
organizing  and  reacting  to  his  experience  that  he  has  built  up 
since  birth  (this  latter,  highly  individual,  process  psychologists 
term  "personality"). 

Am  I,  in  stressing  group  trends  in  reaction,  ignoring  the 
"individual  dimension"?  Not  at  all.  Rather,  it  is  a  matter  of  study 
perspective  which  is  involved.  So  long  as  the  odd  personality 
distortion  of  a  certain  type  occurs  in  isolated  fashion,  we  cannot 
legitimately  consider  it  to  be  of  more  than  specialized  clinical 
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interest.  Or  if  "parental  delinquency"  were  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon, it  would  not  be  valid  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  a  definable 
trend.  But  when  such  varied  sources  as  mental  health  and 
crime  statistics;  basic-research  studies;  case  reports  of  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  court  authorities;  news- 
paper reports,  popular  literature,  songs,  movies,  radio  and  T.V. 
programs  analyzed  as  projections  of  the  individual  dimension, 
all  combine  to  reveal  that  many  persons  and  families  are  experi- 
encing similar  difficulties,  group  trends  are  showing  up.  As  such, 
they  acquire  general  social  significance.  Explanations  solely  in 
terms  of  individual  neuroses  and  anxieties  or  individual-parent 
delinquency,  as  if  these  people  existed  in  a  social  vacuum, 
become  inadequate  under  these   circumstances. 

The  extent  to  which  the  raising  of  the  following  questions  has 
validity  is  the  extent  to  which  our  own  beliefs  have  led  us  to 
become  means  rather  than  ends  in  today's  America. 

Do  we  exist  for  the  greater  glory  of  gadgets  and  more  gadgets, 
or  are  gadgets  made  for  our  advancement  as  human  beings? 

Are  human  beings  intended  to  advance  the  ends  of  applied 
science  and  technology,  or  does  technology  exist  to  advance  the 
ends  of  our  increasing  humanity? 

Do  we  have  social  value  only  as  consumers  towards  the  end  of 
advancing  business  and  industry,  or  does  business  have  value  to 
the  extent  that  it  contributes  to  our  advancement  as  growing 
human  beings?  (It  may  well  be  that  we  Americans  must  learn  to 
ask  this  question  just  as  surely  as  citizens  of  totalitarian  states 
must  learn  to  ask,  "Were  we  made  for  the  State  or  the  State 
for  us?") 

Should  human  beings  be  expected  to  adjust  to  whatever  physical 
and  social  living  and  working  conditions  are  available  to  them, 
or  should  our  living-working  environment  be  designed  to  meet  the 
human  needs  of  children,  adolescents,  mothers  and  fathers, 
families,  adult  men  and  women,  older  people? 

Should  the  creativity  of  our  more  gifted  people  be  fostered  selec- 
tively for  the  advancement  of  purposes  determined  by  special  in- 
terests and  immediate  demands,  or  should  their  creativity,  as  our 
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most  precious  national  resource,  be  fostered  without  predeter- 
mination and  used  to  promote  the  greatest  long-term  good  to  the 
greatest  number? 

In  a  complex,  interdependent  society,  can  the  tremendous  educa- 
tive influence  of  the  mass  media  be  considered  any  less  a  public 
responsibility  than  the  public  school  system? 

Why  have  we  of  the  American  middle  classes  come  to  have  so 
little  regard  for  our  own  worth  as  human  and  unique  beings? 

It  is  the  core  thesis  of  this  book  that  our  subscription  to  the 
touchstone  fallacy— the  belief  that  we  shall  somehow  become 
happy,  psychologically  whole  beings  when  we  have  achieved 
high  occupational  and  consumer  status— has  played  a  key  role 
in  this  development.  This  cherished  delusion  of  ours  has  initiated 
a  number  of  individual  and  social  chain  reactions  which  have 
led  us  into  this  impasse. 


CHAPTER     2 

ROME 
WASN'T  NECESSARILY  THE   LAST 


There  is  an  additional  reason  for  our  loss  of  control  over  our 
lives  beyond  the  circumstance  that  we  lack  regard  for  ourselves  as 
worth-while  individuals.  We  ourselves  are  to  blame  for  our  loss  of 
control  over  our  individual  and  collective  life  because,  second,  we 
have  not  faced  up  to  the  social,  political  and  personal  implica- 
tions of  the  fundamental  economic,  technological  and  social 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  our  national  life,  particularly 
during  the  last  few  decades. 

Economically,  we  have  shifted  from  a  highly  individualistic, 
free-enterprise  pattern  to  a  highly  interdependent,  corporate 
pattern.  Technologically,  we  have  shifted  from  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  application  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
worker,  through  a  period  of  stress  on  his  skill  in  operating  a 
single  machine  or  function  in  an  assembly-line  framework,  to 
current  emphasis  on  the  development  of  more  and  more  skilled 
machines  that  are  gradually  eliminating  not  only  the  "semi- 
skilled" worker  category,  but  also  increasingly  more  of  the  non- 
professional "skilled"  worker  group.  In  our  living  patterns,  we 
have  changed  from  a  nation  of  farm  and  small-town  dwellers  to  a 
nation  of  urbanites  and  suburbanites.  As  these  changes  have 
occurred,  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  specialization  and 
diversification  of  economic  and  social  functions  in  our  society:  not 
too  long  ago,  typical  rural  families  fed,  clothed,  educated  and 
entertained  themselves;  in  today's  urbanized  living,  every  one 
of  these  functions  is  performed  by  an  army  of  specialists  and 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  individual  wage  earner— the  family  head. 
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A  trend  to  larger  and  larger,  hierarchical  units  of  economic  and 
bureaucratic  organization  has  accompanied  these  several  changes. 
But  these  shifts  in  the  external  world  have  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  change  in  our  internal  picture  of 
social  and  political  reality.  We  persist  in  obsolete  conceptions 
of  "the  good  citizen,"  "the  moral  person,"  "the  good  parent"— 
and,  consequently,  in  obsolete  practices  of  these  fundamental 
responsibilities.  We  continue  to  cling  to  the  old  primary  spheres 
of  social  responsibility— family,  employer,  occupational  group- 
when  the  times  require  an  additional,  far  broader  exercise  of 
citizenship,  parental  and  economic  functioning.  We  are  not  to 
any  real  degree: 

actively  exercising  the  heavy  political  responsibility  which  de- 
volves upon  the  individual  in  a  complex,  self-governing  society 
( the  "creative  citizen"  function ) ; 

directly  and  indirectly  helping,  not  just  our  own  children,  but  the 
entire  next  generation  grow  up  psychologically  as  well  as  physi- 
cally healthy   (the  "universal  parent"  function); 

assuming  moral  responsibility  for  the  social  effects  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  occupational  actions. 

We  have,  in  sum,  lost  our  sense  of  "community." 

In  a  simple  society  where  the  major  functional  groups  are 
few  and  relatively  self-sufficient— which  was  true  of  our  society 
not  too  many  years  ago— a  lack  of  responsibility  of  one  group 
toward  other  groups,  and  towards  government  as  representing 
organized  society,  was  undesirable,  but  not  necessarily  dan- 
gerous. But  today,  when  we  neglect  to  practice  broader  social 
responsibilities  at  the  very  time  when  increasing  occupational 
and  social  specialization  has  made  such  widespread  practice 
particularly  essential,  we  of  the  middle  classes  are  contributing 
directly  to  the  disruption  of  the  two  types  of  reciprocal  social 
relationships  which  are  necessary  for  the  harmonious  functioning 
of  any  society— those  between  the  individual  and  his  society, 
and  those  between  the  various  specialized  parts  of  society.  This 
tattering  of  the  web  of  mutual  social  obligations  is  the  key 
characteristic  of  the  disorganization  of  our  times. 
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Each  specialized  part  of  our  society  has  become  so  isolated 
in  its  special  function  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  understand, 
respect,  appreciate  and  accommodate  to  the  other  parts'  essential 
social  functions.  As  a  result,  inter-communication  has  become 
negligible,  mutual  hostilities  have  developed,  and  group  self- 
interest  first  has  become  the  ruling  principle.  The  daily  press 
provides  many  examples  of  the  more  obvious  consequences  of 
this  lack  of  communication  and  accommodation.  One  striking 
instance  was  the  report  a  few  years  ago  that  ten-year-old  luxury 
hotels  in  Florida  were  being  torn  down,  to  be  replaced  by  larger 
and  more  luxurious  resort  hotels,  at  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  severe  shortage  of  public  school  buildings.  Per- 
haps an  even  more  striking  example  was  Time  magazine's  nomi- 
nation of  the  president  of  General  Motors  as  "Man  of  the  Year 
for  1955,"  the  same  year  that  driving  fatalities  climbed  to  38,500. 

Yet  people,  in  order  to  keep  functioning  psychologically,  must 
develop  and  maintain  for  themselves  a  coherent,  consistent  and 
personally  meaningful  picture  of  their  world:  how  have  we— and 
the  members  of  other  complex,  technological,  rapidly  changing 
societies— been  able  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  so  much  fragmenta- 
tion of  our  daily  life  experience  and  so  many  contradictions  in 
the  real  world? 

We  have  been  able  to  do  this  through  the  development  and 
use  of  the  art  of  "word-magic"  to  a  degree  of  refinement  beyond 
any  past  period  of  world  history. 

"Word-magic"  is  a  term  I've  adopted  to  stand  for  two  quite 
different,  yet  related,  contemporary  practices.  It  is  used  at  this 
point  in  the  sense  of  a  reversal  of  the  process  through  which  each 
of  us,  as  we  grow  up,  learns  (or  should  learn)  to  relate  adap- 
tively  to  reality  and,  in  adulthood,  to  the  exigencies  of  daily 
living.  The  psychologically  healthy  person's  words,  ideas,  mean- 
ings, world-picture,  show  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with 
objective  reality,  since  he  typically  takes  situations  and  events 
which  occur  in  the  real  world  into  account  in  his  formation  of 
such  meanings.  The  reverse  of  this  process  occurs  when  a  person 
starts  from  a  prefabricated,  artificial  picture  of  reality,  a  picture 
which  has   anxiety-reducing  and  inner-needs-satisfying  value— 
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but  which  is  related  only  incidentally  to  the  real  world— and 
habitually  twists  external  reality  to  conform  to  this  a  priori, 
wish-fulfilling  picture  through  the  use  of  verbal  cliches  and  pat, 
unchallengeable  formulas.  The  latter  person  is  not  only  prac- 
ticing word-magic  on  himself,  he  is  highly  susceptible  to  others' 
practice  of  the  art  on  him. 

Certain  of  our  political  and  social  attitudes  and  practices 
constitute  concrete  examples  of  this  definition  of  word-magic— 
attitudes  and  practices  which  have  become  much  too  expensive 
luxuries  even  for  our  wasteful  and  wealthy  country  to  continue 
to  maintain. 

We  have  a  strong  tendency  to  confuse  our  social  ideals, 
particularly  as  they  are  expressed  in  our  sacred  national  docu- 
ments, with  the  ways  each  of  us  actually  believes  and  behaves 
from  day  to  day.  Our  eagerness  to  believe  that  the  exception  is 
the  rule  contributes  materially  to  this  confusion.  This  widespread 
tendency  to  assume  that  our  daily  personal,  social,  economic 
practices  are  identical  with  our  espoused  ideals  has  led  to  the 
further  tendency  to  believe  a  person  is  attacking  either  these 
documents  or  the  "American  way  of  life"  when  he  has  occasion 
to  point  objectively  to  some  discrepancy  between  our  national 
ideals  and  the  things  we  actually  do.  Both  these  tendencies 
combine  to  make  intelligent,  objective  and  constructive  dis- 
cussion of  social  problems  on  a  wide  scale  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  practice  of  our  society's  leaders  and  schoolteachers  to 
confuse  what  ought  to  he  or  what  we  wish  were  so  with  what 
actually  is,  has  contributed  to  much  confusion,  disillusionment 
and  cynicism  among  our  teen-agers,  especially  among  teen-agers 
of  ethnic  and  social-status  groups  whom  we  tacitly  discriminate 
against  socially  or  economically. 

Also,  we  have  a  tendency  to  react  to  certain  widely  used 
words  much  as  children  react  to  the  threat  of  a  "bogey-man"  or 
the  promise  of  Santa  Claus'  coming.  The  "bad  word"  or  the 
"good  word"  needs  only  to  be  mentioned,  and  our  capacity  for 
rational  thought  and  analysis  evaporates.  We  even  become 
suspicious  of  the  speaker  or  the  writer  who  uses  these  words  in 
ways  other  than  those  we  have  come  to  expect.  Take  such  a 
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currently  "bad"  phrase  as  social  planning:  anything  said  about 
it  that  is  not  negative  or  condemning  makes  most  of  us  conclude 
that  the  speaker  must  be  as  "bad"  and  "subversive"  as  the  phrase 
itself.  Or  if  a  writer  makes  an  attempt  to  analyze  objectively 
such  "good"  words  as  "free  enterprise"  or  "enlightened  self- 
interest,"  he  is  obviously  attacking  the  sacred  idea  for  which 
the  word  stands.  Still  worse,  he  is  attacking  our  very  selves, 
because  some  part  of  our  very  vulnerable  egos  has  become 
attached  to  this  "good"  word.  By  this  stage  of  high-pressure 
indoctrination,  many  Americans  no  longer  realize  that  the  indis- 
pensable core  of  the  concept  of  democracy  is  representative 
.^/-government,  not  a  "free-enterprise"  economic  system,  nor 
even  a  political  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Our  tendency  to  personalize  words  and  ideas  also  shows 
up  in  our  reactions  to  other  nations.  When  we  adopt  certain 
policies,  or  our  representatives  say  certain  things,  these  policies 
and  these  statements  are  automatically  "right"  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  our  nation  has  done  them  or  said  them.  But  when 
another  nation,  particularly  one  which  we  perceive  as  hostile 
to  us,  does  and  says  exactly  the  same  kind  of  thing  from  their 
point  of  view,  what  they  have  done  and  said  is  "unprincipled," 
or  "aggressive,"  or  even  "aimed  at  destroying  the  free  way  of 
life." 

When  such  immature  thinking  is  widespread  among  our 
population,  it  becomes  easy  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  manipulate 
us  to  apply  the  technique  which  Hitler  used  so  effectively  in 
the  past,  which  Soviet  Russia  uses  so  frequently  with  her  people, 
and  which  demagogues  on  both  the  "left"  and  the  "right"  in  our 
own  country  have  used  and  still  use  so  freely.  Such  a  person 
selects  the  very  ideas  and  means  which,  if  explored,  modified  and 
adopted,  might  heal  many  of  our  own  and  our  country's  ills.  He 
labels  these  ideas  and  means  as  threats  to  such  an  emotion- 
arousing  concept  as  "our  sacred  national  ideals  and  honor"— 
and  keeps  repeating  the  charge,  usually  aided  and  abetted  by 
other  sympathetic  persons  and  media.  Eventually,  the  bulk  of  we 
the  people  are  led  to  form  a  strong  emotional  bias  against  the 
very  medicines  which  might  cure  our  many  real  afflictions— and 
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the  possibility  of  a  rational  approach  to,  analysis  of,  attempts  to 
solve,  urgent  social  problems  recedes  into  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

Nor  can  it  be  any  consolation  that  citizens  of  other  nations 
react  on  as  childishly  irrational  a  level  to  our  actions  as  we  do 
to  theirs.  Quite  the  contrary:  it  is  just  these  childish  ways  of 
thinking  which  adults  everywhere  must  outgrow  in  the  age  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  What  is  most  discouraging  is  that  the  great 
educational  potential  of  the  various  mass  media,  here  and  in 
other  countries,  is  almost  uniformly  used  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion: these  media  do  not  merely  cater  to  the  irrational  child  in 
people;  most  of  them  actively,  and  very  often  deliberately, 
foster  such  reactions  in  their  citizens.  After  all,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  such  practices  do  sell  more  newspapers  and  sponsors' 
products,  do  they  not?  And,  particularly  for  totalitarian  countries, 
they  do  keep  the  publisher  or  broadcaster  in  the  good  graces  of 
his  political  superiors,  do  they  not? 

Our  picture  of  the  role  of  government  in  our  lives  is  another 
luxury  too  expensive  for  our  nation  to  continue  to  maintain.  It 
reveals  our  collective  inability  to  move  past  a  situation  which 
occurred  almost  two  centuries  ago.  We  tend  to  conceive  of  the 
implementing  or  executive  aspects  of  government  as  something 
inherently  arbitrary,  vindictive,  destructive  of  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals—and therefore  as  something  to  be  resented,  resisted, 
rebelled  against,  "got  around,"  much  as  some  adolescents  react 
to  their  parents.  Government  may  have  had  these  characteristics 
at  the  time  of  George  III,  but  our  departments  and  agencies  of 
government  today— local,  state,  national— are  the  means  we  have 
developed  as  the  instruments  for  carrying  out  our  collective  will. 
And  if  they  are  not  as  efficient  servants,  nor  as  incorruptible 
and  considerate  of  individual  rights,  as  we  feel  they  should  be, 
we  have  both  the  power  and  the  means  to  make  them  more  so. 

We  do  not  need  psychological  evidence  concerning  the  wide 
range  of  individual  differences  of  every  type  in  the  population 
to  know  that  some  persons  are  uninformed  and  socially  irre- 
sponsible all  of  the  time,  that  some  are  so  most  of  the  time,  that 
some  are  so  some  of  the  time,  and  that  some  are  so  very  seldom. 
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Yet  we  persist  in  electing  representatives  whose  political  actions 
seem  governed  by  the  unshakable  belief  that  their  constituents 
en  masse  are,  by  some  magical  transmutation,  dead  right  all  the 
time.  Personal  principles  and  integrity,  the  courage  to  maintain 
them  under  attack,  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  uninformed  and  irresponsible— all  are  character- 
istics of  responsible  leadership  that  we  do  not  seem  to  consider 
essential  in  our  political  leaders.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
France,  ours  is  the  only  one  of  the  long-time  practicing  democ- 
racies which  assumes  that  its  political  representatives  should  be 
little  more  than  transmitters  of  whatever  pressures  powerful  con- 
stituents impose,  and  therefore  exploiters  of  sectional  needs  and 
prejudices.  And  ours  is  the  only  one  of  the  practicing  democ- 
racies, again  with  the  possible  exception  of  France,  which  has 
such  a  depth  of  contempt  for  our  own  duly  elected  represen- 
tatives. 

There  is  another  series  of  examples  which  illustrates  our 
institutionalized  recourse  to  word-magic.  These  relate  to  the 
circumstance  that  we  have  become  a  highly  militarized  nation, 
but  are  unable  to  accept  the  national  and  international  impli- 
cations of  this  fact.  We  continue  to  inveigh  against  the  evils  of 
socialism,  yet  we  use  public  tax  monies  to  subsidize  missile 
research  and  production,  to  maintain  our  armed  forces  establish- 
ment, and  to  provide  an  endless  list  of  social  services  to  veterans 
of  previous  wars.  We  continue  to  consider  ourselves  as  a  moral 
and  principled  nation,  particularly  when  compared  with  godless 
Soviet  Russia,  yet  it  is  the  fixed  policy  of  both  our  major  political 
parties  to  pour  a  large  share  of  our  nation's  economic  and  human 
resources  into  the  development  and  production  of  weapons  of 
partial  and  total  destruction— at  the  same  time  that  national  sub- 
sidies for  research  into  ways  of  identifying,  slowing  down  and 
resolving  world-wide  pressures  contributing  to  the  likelihood  of 
war  are  non-existent.  And  under  which  of  our  country's  moral 
principles  shall  the  rest  of  the  world  subsume  our  recent  recourse 
to  the  use  of  international  power  politics? 

The  release  and  discussion  of  information  documenting  the 
physical  and  psychological  unreadiness  of  American  soldiers  for 
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the  war  in  Korea— and  especially  for  the  rigors  of  captivity— has 
prompted  widespread  criticism  of  our  methods  of  child-rearing 
and  of  our  schools.  But  how  many  of  these  critics  have  pointed 
to  the  anachronism  of  war  itself  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  and 
to  the  inherent  contradiction  between  the  kind  of  child-rearing 
and  education  which  prepares  a  man  for  democratic  living  and 
the  kind  of  child-rearing  and  education  which  fits  a  man  for 
organized  killing  and  war-conditions  survival? 

The  economic  and  social  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
our  national  life  are  realities  no  Congressional  committee  fiat 
can  erase.  We  of  the  American  middle  classes  are  forever  de- 
ploring the  trend  towards  an  increasing  centralization  of  the 
planning  and  governing  functions  in  private  pressure  groups 
over  which  we  have  no  direct  control  and  in  national  agencies 
over  which  we  still  have  some  control.  So  long  as  we  ignore  the 
reality  of  marked  economic  and  social  changes  and  their  impli- 
cations for  our  social  and  political  and  personal  life,  we  surrender 
to  others  by  our  own  default  the  functions  of  planning  and 
governing. 

When  the  bulk  of  our  population  was  self-employed  on  the 
land  or  in  small  business,  one  man's  vote  could  be  assumed  with 
some  validity  to  be  equal  to  every  other  man's  vote.  Under  such 
circumstances,  widespread  exercise  of  the  franchise  was  enough 
to  ensure  the  reality  of  self-government  and  free  political  debate. 
But  in  a  time  when  fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  con- 
trols the  livelihood  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  us  (1),  and  one 
per  cent  of  employers  hire  forty-eight  per  cent  of  workers  (2), 
mere  exercise  of  the  franchise  can  no  longer  be  considered  an 
adequate  discharge  of  the  political  and  social  responsibilities 
of  citizens  of  a  nation  which  desires  not  only  to  remain  self- 
governing,  but  to  retain  the  "inalienable  rights"  of  the  individual. 

When  we,  as  the  major  segment  of  our  society,  play  a  passive 
rather  than  active  role  during  this  difficult  period  of  transition, 
we  are  prolonging  it  unnecessarily.  We  are  also,  by  our  very 
inaction,  contributing  directly  to  the  emergence  of  a  political 
balance  that  may  represent  the  end  of  our  free  society.  Iron- 
ically enough,  while  we  exercise  ourselves  over  the  dangers  to 
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our  society  from  without,  our  own  inertia  as  political  and  social 
beings  is  serving  to  subvert  the  American  way  of  life  far  more 
effectively    than    any    external    threat    or    internal    conspiracy. 

Both  our  inertia  in  this  area  and  our  contrasting  hyperactivity 
as  consumers,  occupational  opportunists  and  psychological  escap- 
ists stem,  I  believe,  from  an  underlying  psychological  constella- 
tion which  is  widespread  particularly  among  the  large-urban 
middle  classes.  A  major  factor  in  the  genesis  of  this  psychological 
constellation— to  be  described  in  Chapter  5— is  our  continuing 
subscription  to  two  beliefs  which  no  longer  have  a  foundation 
in  reality.  The  touchstone  fallacy— that  high  occupational  and 
consumer  status  will  somehow  transform  us  into  happy,  "whole" 
beings— is  the  first  of  these  beliefs.  The  other  is  the  success  myth 
that  a  sociologist  labeled  the  "American  Dream"  some  time 
ago:  anyone  can  succeed  if  only  he  tries  hard  enough.  We  are  so 
sure  of  the  Dream's  promise,  we  are  convinced  that  if  a  man 
doesn't  succeed  after  trying  and  trying,  there  must  be  something 
very  wrong  with  him.  Both  those  who  succeed  and  those  who 
fail  tend  to  react  to  failure  as  a  personal  sin,  and  therefore  as  a 
strictly  individual  matter.  In  so  believing  and  so  reacting,  we 
are  rendered  incapable  of  objective  appraisal  of  the  external 
factors  which  have  entered  into  our  failure,  and  as  a  result,  we 
fail  to  recognize  not  only  that  we  are  one  of  many  with  the  same 
problem,  but  that  there  are  common  reasons  for  our  common 
problem.  Our  assumption  of  personal  guilt  serves  to  render  us 
incapable  of  taking  intelligent  group  action  in  our  own  behalf. 

Most  of  us  subscribe  so  strongly  to  the  Fallacy  and  the 
Dream  that  these  two  beliefs  can  be  considered  the  American 
middle  class's  "axioms  of  life."  Yet  these  two  beliefs,  developed 
during  and  relatively  appropriate  to  an  earlier  period  of  our 
history,  no  longer  have  a  realistic  base  because  of  irrevocably 
changed  social  and  economic  conditions.  Persistence  of  values 
and  practices  rendered  inappropriate  and  even  socially  dangerous 
by  changed  economic,  social,  physical  conditions,  have  in  the 
past  led  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  once  powerful  societies— and 
may  be  leading  to  that  of  ours.  Here  is  reason  enough  for  exam- 
ination of  the  touchstone  fallacy  and  its  effects. 


CHAPTER     3 

THE  TOUCHSTONE  FALLACY 
OF  OUR  TIME 


The  touchstone  fallacy  exemplifies  a  carry-over  of  the  most 
primitive  kind  of  thinking  into  our  own  time.  The  line  of  pro- 
gression is  a  direct  one— from  the  savage  who  believed  a  wax 
image  of  him  was  himself  and  succumbed  slowly  to  the  pins 
stuck  into  the  wax  doll's  heart;  to  the  Middle  Ages  "scientist" 
who  searched  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone  so  that,  at  its  touch, 
base  metals  would  be  transmuted  to  gold;  to  us  modern  Ameri- 
cans, who  believe  that  some  simply  spelled  out,  easily  followed 
formula,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  some  particular  set  of  posses- 
sions, or  achievement  of  a  certain  occupational  status,  or  care- 
fully regular  attendance  at  church,  or  even  the  reading  of  a 
particular  book,  will  automatically  and  painlessly  transform  us 
into  adequate,  psychologically  whole  beings. 

The  kind  of  primitive  thinking  which  the  touchstone  fallacy 
represents  is  typical  of,  and  thoroughly  normal  for,  young  chil- 
dren, because  of  their  more  limited  stage  of  mental  development 
and  life  experience.  But  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  children 
and  primitive  peoples.  Our  entire  advertising  industry  could  not 
exist  in  its  present  form  were  it  not  for  this  childishness  or  primi- 
tiveness  in  us:  our  belief  in  a  material  touchstone  renders  us 
as  manipulable  by  our  modern  "hexers"  as  were  and  are  our 
most  primitive  counterparts  by  theirs.  It  leads  us  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  "consumer  drug  habit":  once  we  have  developed  a 
desire  for  possessions,  we  are  led,  in  an  economy  committed  to 
the  principle  of  constant  expansion,  into  a  compulsive  need  for 
more  and  more  of  the  latest  gadgets  and  items  of  conspicuous 
consumption. 
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A  recent  president  of  one  of  our  major  radio  and  T.V.  net- 
works showed  thorough  familiarity  with  this  compulsion  of  ours 
when  he  said  that  the  advertising  pressures  of  our  time  are  well 
justified  socially,  for  this  reason:  consumer  goods  provide  the 
incentives  that  keep  us  working  harder  than  do  workers  in 
other  countries,  where  the  variety  and  quantity  of  consumer 
goods  is  not  as  great  as  ours  ( 1 ) .  This  gentleman  has  since  been 
replaced  in  his  position  by  four  other  reasonable  facsimiles,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  adver- 
tising industry's  self-justifying  philosophy  which  he  so  candidly 
spoke  for.  The  deliberate  manipulation  of  people  through  their 
weaknesses  has  evidently  become  a  basic  instrument  of  national 
business  policy. 

From  the  teen-ager,  whose  touchstone  (lacking  better  exam- 
ples from  his  elders)  is  the  wearing  of  certain  clothes  in  a 
certain  way  or  driving  a  sports  car  or  frequenting  the  "right" 
cultural  activities,  to  the  hard-working  middle-class  adult,  whose 
touchstone  is  acquisition  of  a  certain  job  status  plus  a  certain 
type  of  home  in  a  certain  suburb  or  "exurb"  plus  a  certain  group 
of  friends,  the  fallacy  is  the  same— that  with  our  performance 
of  some  relatively  simple,  external-to-ourselves  ritual-incantation, 
our  anxieties,  self-hatred,  guilt  feelings,  and  loneliness  will 
evaporate,  and  in  their  place  will  come  a  capacity  to  feel  deeply, 
positively,  and  in  tune  with  all  the  world!  We've  developed 
gadgets  that  have  given  us  everything  else  we've  ever  con- 
sciously wanted  or  been  induced  to  want:  why  not  a  gadget  that 
can  take  the  place  of  the  tremendously  difficult,  deeply  experi- 
enced, frequently  painful  and  unconforming,  life-long  process 
of  self -emergence,  self -discovery,  self-development? 

But  let  me  not  be,  perhaps,  misunderstood.  I  am  not  saying 
that  there  is  anything  inherently  wrong  in  any  of  the  activities 
or  possessions  I  have  enumerated  or  might  have  enumerated. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  when  their  doing  or  their  acquisition 
are  considered  supreme  values  in  themselves,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  the  operation  of  the  type  of  thinking  that  I  call  "the  touch- 
stone fallacy." 

This  tendency  of  men  to  do  substitutive  thinking  is  one  of 
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the  roots  of  the  touchstone  fallacy.  Another  of  its  roots  is  em- 
bedded in  the  rich  soil  of  our  nation's  history. 

The  concept  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  every  human  being 
developed  out  of  the  reaction  of  the  American  Revolution's 
leaders  against  the  Old  World's  system  of  allocating  rights  and 
privileges  according  to  birth  and  prestige.  In  the  New  World, 
everyone  was  to  have  the  right  to  live  on  a  human  level,  to 
personal  freedom,  and  to  the  opportunity  to  pursue  happiness— 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  a  human  being.  Man  was  to 
be  an  end  in  himself! 

This  concept  remains  the  American  ideal.  But  a  number  of 
developments  have  considerably  narrowed  this  ideal  in  practice. 
The  individual's  right  to  the  "pursuit  of  happiness,"  appreciated 
to  be  a  highly  complex  and  emergent  goal  by  its  cultivated  origi- 
nators, came  to  be  equated  early  in  our  history  with  his  right 
to  amass  as  much  money,  property  and  personal  prestige  as  he 
was  able  to  gather  through  his  own  efforts.  And  it  became  the 
American  Dream  that  anyone  can  "get  ahead,"  if  only  he  tries 
hard  enough. 

But  the  spell  of  this  Dream  was  as  powerful  as  it  was  in  early 
America  not  for  the  obvious  material  rewards  it  promised.  Reli- 
gious doctrine  of  the  time  implied  that  attainment  of  material 
success  was  concrete  evidence  of  God's  special  blessing  for  hard 
work,  virtue  and  self-denial  (2)  —  a  belief  admirably  adapted  to 
the  rigors  of  pioneering,  incidentally.  But  cause  and  effect  came 
to  be  somehow  reversed:  success  in  itself  came  to  be  seen 
as  the  touchstone  which  would  transform  its  possessors  into 
happy  beings,  full  of  "God's  grace."  Like  the  child's  vision  of 
Christmas,  it  was  the  psychological  rewards  implied  in  the 
Dream  which  made  its  spell  so  potent. 

Advancing  industrialization  and  our  advertising  industry 
have  combined  to  make  the  equation  still  more  simple  for  most 
Americans:  we  have  come  to  see  "progress"  and  "the  good  life" 
and  "happiness'  as  automatically  coincident  with  the  develop- 
ment and  the  acquisition  of  purchasable  commodities  and  ser- 
vices—in today's  terms,  the  latest  gadgets,  personal  services, 
commercial   recreation,    a   "tastefully"   designed   and   furnished 
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home,  the  conspicuous  consumption  of  leisure.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  when  this  version  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness  shows  any 
sign  of  being  abridged  from  any  source  that  we  become  vocal 
politically:  our  remaining  inalienable  rights  do  not  seem  to  have 
remotely  comparable  personal  meaning  to  us. 

Probably  this  narrowed  interpretation  of  our  inalienable 
rights  came  about  precisely  because  this  nation  was  born  in 
revolt  against  a  social  system  that  parceled  out  prestige  and 
worldly  goods  according  to  birth.  More  important,  it  drew  to 
its  shores,  in  addition  to  those  persecuted  for  their  political  and 
religious  beliefs,  successive  waves  of  immigrants  who  were  pri- 
marily representative  of  the  groups  in  their  Old  World  home- 
lands with  'lesser  privilege."  To  these  underprivileged  groups, 
a  lack  of  political  rights  was  far  less  driving  a  factor  in  their 
emigration  than  their  hunger  and  cold.  The  possibility  of  earning, 
owning  and  spending,  with  no  restriction  except  their  own 
industry,  encompassed  their  wildest  dreams  of  happiness.  Their 
background  made  them  ripe  for  the  kind  of  thinking  represented 
by  the  touchstone  fallacy— thinking  that  substitutes  the  symbol 
for  a  thing— or  a  means  to  a  goal— for  the  thing  or  the  goal  itself. 

The  belief  that  possessions  and  economic  status  are  equiva- 
lent to  happiness,  and  the  belief  that  both  are  attainable  through 
hard  work  and  thrift  (and  later,  education,  also),  together  re- 
sulted in  that  pattern  of  economic  striving  so  typical  of  the 
upward-mobile  first-generation  American  ethnic  family  and  the 
already-middle-class  small  entrepreneur.  Ownership  of  property 
and  an  independent  business  were  the  old  avenues  to  secure 
and  expanding  middle-class  status.  So  long  as  the  population 
was  relatively  sparse,  and  economic,  natural  resources  and  geo- 
graphic frontiers  remained  relatively  open  and  available,  enough 
strivers  achieved  enough  success  in  their  own  lifetimes  to  sustain 
the  potency  of  the  Dream— and  therefore  to  establish  and  to 
vindicate  an  economic  system  of  free  enterprise.  These  earlier 
generations  of  self-made  men,  whose  values  still  dominate  Ameri- 
can life,  overlooked  an  important  distinction.  It  was  not  the 
possessions  and  status  they  achieved,  usually  just  before  they 
died,  that  brought  them  satisfaction.  It  was,  rather,  their  accom- 
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plishment  of  life-long  personal  goals  of  deep  psychological  im- 
portance to  them. 

But  the  frontiers  have  been  closing  at  the  same  time  that 
our  population  has  been  expanding.  As  these  changes  have 
occurred,  two  parallel  occupational  trends  have  also  developed. 
First,  more  and  more  people,  proportionally,  have  come  not  only 
to  work  for  others  rather  than  for  themselves,  but  for  progres- 
sively fewer  and  fewer  others— which  means  that  some  small,  in- 
dividual businesses  became  big,  and  that  big  businesses  are 
getting  steadily  bigger. 

C.  Wright  Mills  has  estimated  the  proportion  of  total  em- 
ployed who  were  self-employed  in  the  early  1800's  to  have  been 
four-fifths,  in  1870  one-third,  in  1940  one  fifth  (3).  He  further 
estimates  that  many  of  the  "other-employed"  four-fifths  earn  their 
livings  by  working  for  the  two  or  three  per  cent  who  as  of  1940 
owned  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  of  the  private  property  in  the  United 
States  ( 4 ) .  "Among  these  workers  are  members  of  the  new  mid- 
dle class,  white  collar  people  on  salary"  (as  opposed  to  the  old 
middle  class,  the  small  property,  including  the  small  business, 
owners)  (5).  Except  for  some  of  our  newer  immigrant  groups 
and  the  majority  of  American  Negroes,  whose  former  economic 
and  social  status  allows  most  of  them  to  go  nowhere  but  up  in  our 
industrialized  economy,  actual  opportunity  for  upward  occupa- 
tional and  status  mobility  has  decreased  with  each  generation. 
For  those  already  in  the  middle  class,  horizontal  mobility  to 
different  occupations  at  much  the  same  status  levels  has  become 
typical  (6). 

But  second,  and  in  seeming  contradiction,  there  has  at  the 
same  time  been  a  general  upgrading  of  the  occupational  hier- 
archy and  a  flattening  and  broadening  in  its  middle  regions,  along 
with  general  income  upgrading  and  broader  distribution  of  the 
national  wealth.  This  second  trend,  among  a  people  who  have 
come  to  define  freedom  in  exclusively  consumer-economic  terms, 
has  tended  to  obscure  effectively  the  personal,  political  and 
social  implications  of  the  first  trend.  Apparently  the  spell  of 
a  comfortable  physical  standard  of  living  is  as  Lethe-like  today 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
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For  the  great  majority  in  the  middle  class,  the  promise 
of  the  Dream  is  no  longer  being  fulfilled:  success  in  the  old 
sense  is  being  attained  by  proportionately  fewer  and  fewer  of  us. 
Yet  we  continue  as  a  group  to  dream  the  old  Dream  and  to 
believe  in  the  magically  transforming  powers  of  its  attainment. 
The  proportional  numbers  striving  for  success  have,  if  anything, 
increased.  For  those  strivers  already  in  the  middle  class,  higher 
social  status  is  as  important  as  higher  income— at  a  time  when 
high-status  occupations  are  almost  the  only  relatively  sure  means 
for  such  upward  mobility.  The  status  problem  confronting  us  as 
individuals  depends  on  whether  we  are  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  middle  class  trying  to  reach  the  higher,  or  whether  we  have 
already  accomplished  that  jump.  If  we  are  in  the  former,  much 
larger  group,  we  find  that  entry  into  high-status  occupations 
is  dependent  either  on  spending  long  years  in  formal  or  informal 
preparation,  or  in  finding  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a  complex  super- 
visory hierarchy— or,  increasingly  frequently,  both.  If  we  are  in 
the  latter,  much  more  "select"  group,  we  must  maintain  the 
occupational  status  we  have  won  with  so  much  effort,  in  the 
face  of  constant,  unremitting  competition,  and  of  pressure  from 
below. 

In  either  case,  our  success  is  dependent  less  on  factors  within 
our  control  than  on  factors  outside  our  control— economic  trends, 
the  labor  market,  admission  to  the  "right"  college,  getting  "a 
break."  Contrary  to  the  (significantly)  popular  song  of  a  while 
back,  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  "heart"  to  "open  any  door"  ( 7 ) . 

The  conflict  between  our  aspirations  and  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  realizing  them  has  had  a  major  psychological  result  for 
us  as  individuals.  The  economic  aspects  of  our  life  have  become 
psychologically  most  crucial  to  us:  most  of  us  in  the  middle 
class  are  thoroughly  ego-involved  in  our  occupational  and  con- 
sumer status.  Particularly  for  the  middle-class  male,  the  stakes 
to  be  won  through  his  striving  have  become  very  high.  The 
stakes  have  become  his  very  self-respect,  his  right  to  look  him- 
self, his  family,  his  relatives  and  neighbors  in  the  eye,  his  ability 
to  keep  on  living  with  himself  with  any  degree  of  inner  comfort, 
even  the  privilege  of  seeing  himself  as  adequately  masculine. 
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Our  feelings  of  self-worth  are  dependent  upon  our  reaching 
goals  external  to  ourselves  and  largely  outside  of  our  immediate 
control— a  highly  precarious  inner  state  of  affairs.  Small  wonder 
that  we  are  uninterested  in  activities  and  responsibilities  which 
we  do  not  see  as  directly  related  to  our  status  struggle— or  which 
do  not  give  us  some  surcease  from  the  constant  high  tension 
within  us  and  around  us. 

It  is  not  so  much  "civilization"  which  is  the  cause  of  our 
tensions,  a  statement  frequently  made  in  connection  with  the 
higher  and  earlier  incidence  of  heart  disease  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  far  more  the  personal  effects  of  our  continuing  to 
cling  to  values  and  beliefs  which  have  become  divorced  from 
reality.  In  order  to  demonstrate  how  characteristically  middle 
class  is  our  tendency  towards  ego-involvement  in  our  economic 
roles,  let  me  sketch  in  the  effects  of  our  culture's  material  em- 
phases on  other-than -middle-class  population  groups.  It  is  a 
traditional  blind  spot  of  middle-class  Americans  to  believe  that 
America  and  middle-class  values  and  way  of  life  are  synonymous— 
a  blind-spot  that  severely  limits  communication  among  the 
various  population  groups  and  causes  both  ourselves  and  our 
numerous  non-middle-class  neighbors  no  end  of  difficulty  in 
many  facets  of  community  and  national  functioning.  One  of  the 
more  serious  results  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  exemplified  in  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  our  urban  public  school  systems:  the 
nice,  young,  over-protected  middle-class  teacher  is  affected  with 
sometimes  traumatic  intensity  when  she  assumes  that  her  slum- 
reared  charges  have  a  background  of  values  and  experiences 
similar  to  her  own,  and  tries  to  get  them  to  absorb  her  middle- 
class  version  of  public  education. 

Members  of  the  "slum  culture,"  usually  economically  sub- 
marginal,  typically  aspire  to  an  immediate  minimum  of  physical 
sustenance  and  consumer  capacity.  Here  are  the  deprived  in 
every  area  of  living  except  in  that  privilege  so  over -romanticized 
by  us  inhibited  middle-class  persons— the  privilege  of  free,  spon- 
taneous and  direct  emotional  expression.  Here  are  the  perpetual 
children  of  our  society  who  are  easily  and  constantly  overstim- 
ulated  by  the  material  displays  of  our  shops  and  advertising 
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media  and  who  do  not  have  the  "built-in"  defenses  against  direct 
expression  of  their  aggressive  feelings  that  the  middle-class 
person  does. 

The  hard-working,  respectable  "little  blue  collar"  and  service 
groups  with  marginal  earnings  and  economic  security  typically 
settle  for  the  immediate  practical  goal  of  gaining  sure  guarantees 
of  economic  security  for  themselves;  but  their  goals  for  their 
children  frequently  coincide  with  those  of  middle-class  parents. 
From  this  group,  particularly  those  of  minority-group  back- 
ground who  identify  strongly  with  the  middle-class,  has  been 
and  will  be  coming  our  white-collar  people  of  the  future, 
including  the  majority  of  our  schoolteachers,  who  will  continue 
to  pass  on  the  Dream  and  the  Fallacy  to  our  nation's  children. 

At  a  time  when  some  Americans  are  beginning  to  question 
their  long-held  belief  that  material  possessions  and  personal 
"success"  are  the  touchstones  to  inner  "grace,"  faith  in  the  Dream 
and  in  the  Fallacy  continues  to  beat  most  strongly  in  the 
hearts  of  new  Americans  and  our  society's  native-born  equiva- 
lents, the  lower-class  American  Negro.  Perhaps  this  circumstance 
helps  to  explain  why  the  psychological  reaction  against  their 
adopted  or  native  land  can  be  so  strong  for  the  more  idealistic 
and  sensitive  members  of  these  groups  when  the  Dream  is  not 
fulfilled  for  them  quickly  and  in  full  measure.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
helps  explain  why  second-  and  third-generation  Americans  who 
have  attained  some  measure  of  security  and  status  frequently 
become  "super-duper"  Americans. 

Some  of  our  best  liberal  intellectuals  and  labor  leaders  are 
also  continuing  in  the  grip  of  the  old  spell.  In  still  stressing  the 
unique  importance  of  economic  security,  they  are  showing  they 
do  not  recognize  that  the  old  Dream  is  no  longer  psychologically 
valid.  They  seem  to  continue  to  believe  that  we  shall  automati- 
cally achieve  our  inalienable  right  of  happiness  when  we  have 
dependable  means  for  the  acquisition  of  material  goods  and  com- 
forts. They  continue  to  see  what  is  at  best  a  means  to,  or  rather, 
a  pre-condition  of,  the  goal  as  the  goal  itself.  When  union  leaders 
demand  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  and  others  of  us  seek  other 
measures  to  keep  us  secure  from  womb  to  tomb,  we  are  expend- 
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ing  our  efforts  on  much  too  limited  a  goal.  Its  accomplishment 
while  our  people  generally  continue  to  believe  that  economic 
security  is  a  goal  of  life  sufficient  in  itself  may  well  result  in 
even  more  widespread  apathy  than  we  have  at  present— the  kind 
of  apathy  that  stems  from  having  no  goals  at  all,  not  even  an 
inadequate  one. 

I  am  not  advocating  here  that  we  do  not  strive  for  economic 
security  for  all  levels  in  our  country;  I  am  advocating  that  we 
move  ahead  on  a  number  of  parallel  tracks  at  the  same  time  in 
our  thinking  and  planning,  with  only  one  of  these  tracks  eco- 
nomic security  programs.  I  shall  elaborate  further  on  this  point 
in  later  chapters. 


CHAPTER     4 

THE   MIDDLE-CLASS 
EGO  STRUGGLE  HAS  DEEP  ROOTS 


Neither  historical  events,  nor  economic  trends,  nor  even  a 
general  tendency  towards  irrationality  in  men's  thinking  can  in 
themselves  explain  why  the  middle-class  status  struggle  has  be- 
come the  middle-class  ego  struggle.  For  us  to  be  so  ego-involved 
in  our  economic  roles,  experiences  prior  to  adulthood  must  have 
made  us  psychologically  vulnerable  to  these  roles.  A  complex 
psychological  process  has  occurred  and  needs  to  be  accounted 
for. 

A  psychological  explanation  requires  reference  to  the  triple 
role  of  the  family  for  the  child.  The  family's  universal  social  role 
is  an  outgrowth  of  its  basic  biological  role  of  caring  for  the 
completely  helpless  human  infant  and  child:  transmitting  to  the 
new  arrival  the  group  culture  into  which  the  human  infant  is 
born,  in  such  a  way  as  to  transform  the  helpless,  unconforming, 
amoral  infant  into  the  independently  functioning,  moral  member 
of  his  group. 

At  birth  an  infant  is  only  biologically  human.  He  possesses  no 
more  than  a  range  of  potentialities  for  becoming  a  human  being. 
It  is  only  through  a  complex  and  prolonged  process  of  develop- 
ment and  learning  or  "socialization"  that  he  learns  to  be  a  human 
being  as  his  social  group  defines  the  term.  This  learning  process 
begins  with  the  child's  inevitably  emotionally  toned  interaction 
with  the  already  formed  personalities  of  his  mother,  father  and 
other  family  members.  Thus  his  family  also  plays  a  highly  impor- 
tant psychological  role  for  the  individual.  From  the  infant's  and 
child's  point  of  view,  the  interaction  between  parent  and  child  is 
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very  often  negative  in  emotional  effect,  for  two  main  reasons:  his 
caretakers  have  already  been  shaped  as  behaving  and  valuing 
persons  by  their  culturally  defined  experiences;  and,  as  adults, 
they  do  not  usually  recognize  the  implications  for  their  baby  of 
the  great  difference  between  their  own  and  their  child's  level  of 
development. 

These  early  experiences  of  children  with  family  members,  both 
positive  and  negative  in  emotional  tone,  constitute  the  first  and 
psychologically  most  fundamental  building  blocks  in  their  per- 
sonality make-up— Freud's  basic  and  now  generally  undisputed 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  individual.  The  values 
and  practices  of  the  general  culture  and  sub-cultures  of  which  our 
parental  family  was  a  part  reached  us,  was  experienced  by  us, 
not  abstractly  during  our  infancy  and  early  childhood,  but  very 
concretely,  in  the  ways  in  which  they  influenced  the  behavior 
of  the  family  members  with  whom  we  interacted  constantly  and 
directly.  Although  the  fundamental  psychological  role  of  these 
early  family-centered  experiences  is  universal,  their  effects  on  the 
child  have  been  found  to  differ  in  our  society  along  social-status 
lines.  The  American  family  does  not  function  in  a  social  vacuum, 
contrary  to  the  impression  given  by  many  discussions  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  childhood  behavior  problems.  In  our  complex 
society,  the  family— and  the  individual— functions  not  within  a 
general  American  culture,  but  within  a  social-class  sub-culture. 

So  far  as  a  general  culture  exists,  it  is  differently  interpreted 
by  members  of  the  different  social  strata.  Their  recreational 
behavior  is  different,  their  sexual  behavior  is  different,  their 
religious  behavior  is  different,  their  drinking  behavior  is  different, 
their  picture  of  the  role  of  education  in  their  lives  is  different, 
their  political  attitudes  are  different,  their  level  of  anxiety  and 
how  they  express  it  is  different— to  mention  only  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  behavior  found  to  exist  on  a  group  basis.  Individual 
deviations  from  general  patterns  are,  of  course,  always  present. 
Social  trends  affect  and  are  experienced  in  different  ways  by 
members  of  the  different  social  levels. 

Further,  and  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  per- 
sonality development,  families  of  the  different  status  levels  have 
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been  found  to  have  measurably  different  child-rearing  values, 
objectives  and  practices,  again  on  a  group  basis  (1,  2,  3).  This 
finding,  along  with  others,  means  that  American  children  tend  to 
have  common  life  experiences  within  a  social-class  context,  since 
individual  variations  in  parent-child  and  extra-family  relation- 
ships ordinarily  function  within  this  context.  Most  of  us  now 
in  the  middle  class,  whether  we  grew  up  in  a  "respectable  work- 
ing-class" family  or  in  a  more  economically  stable  lower-middle 
family  had  surprisingly  many  experiences  in  common— a  great 
number  of  which  we  have  preferred  to  forget,  usually  with 
success. 

But  before  I  dig  up  these  far  from  decomposed  childhood 
skeletons,  let  me  present  a  psychological  yardstick  for  evaluating 
this  background.  Let  me  review  the  kinds  of  experiences,  from 
infancy  through  adolescence,  which  are  believed  to  develop  in 
the  growing  individual  a  continuing  broad  capacity  to  learn  and 
to  grow,  emotionally,  socially,  and  intellectually. 

The  child's  very  first  experiences  with  another  person,  ordi- 
narily his  mother,  occur  at  a  developmental  stage  when  he  has 
no  words  for  his  experience,  no  objective  understanding  of  what 
is  happening  to  him,  and  no  defense  mechanisms  to  protect  him 
from  their  impact.  He  senses  any  affectional  and  physical  de- 
privation at,  literally,  the  gut  level,  as  a  direct  threat  to  his  very 
existence.  Here  is  the  reason  that  these  early  experiences  tend  to 
have  such  a  fundamental  and  lasting  emotional  carry-over.  The 
infant  and  young  child,  with  even  the  most  loving  and  responsive 
of  caretakers  cannot,  because  of  his  physical  and  mental  limita- 
tions and  complete  dependence  on  others,  escape  experiencing 
some  degree  of  "existence  anxiety"  —  strong  and  pervasive  feelings 
of  helplessness,  fear,  threat.  The  infant's  "existence  anxiety"  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  "cosmic  anxiety"  of  the  adult,  which  is 
equally  as  natural  and  unavoidable,  but  which  stems  from  a  very 
different  set  of  developmental  and  environmental  factors. 

Because  of  the  baby's  direct  physical  contact  with  his  mother 
at  this  stage,  it  is  her  actual  gut-level  reactions  to  him  that  he 
senses,  not  her  assumed  or  verbalized  reactions.  For  optimal 
effects  on  his  later  development,  the  responsiveness  of  her  physi- 
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cal  care  to  his  urgent  needs,  and  the  positive  emotional  quality 
of  his  first  human  relationship  should  result  in  these  psychologi- 
cal carry-overs— a  readiness  for  new  experience,  a  tendency  to 
go  towards  rather  than  away  from  people,  a  picture  of  himself 
as  an  adequate  and  important  being,  a  level  of  anxiety  low- 
enough  to  be  tolerated  psychologically. 

The  quality  and  scope  of  the  child's  early  experiences  with 
his  physical  environment,  the  emotional  quality  of  his  relation- 
ship with  his  parents  and  other  persons  in  his  immediate  social 
environment,  and  his  steadily  increasing  and  dependable  inner 
control  of  his  emotions,  should  continue  to  promote  and  expand 
his  earlier  positive  attitudes  to  his  world  and  to  himself.  These 
learnings  contribute  to  a  wide  ability  to  tolerate  failure  experi- 
ences as  he  experiments  with  his  broadening  physical  and  social 
environment.  Such  failure-tolerance  tends  to  encourage  in  him  a 
broadening  receptiveness  to  physical  and  social  reality  as  he  grows 
up,  and  an  increasing  acceptance  of  and  attentiveness  to  his 
emerging  inner  development  of  self.  By  early  adolescence,  the 
individual  who  has  had  such  positive  emotional  experiences  with 
himself  and  with  his  social  and  physical  world  has  learned  to 
enlist  his  emotional  energies  towards  the  constructive  ends  of 
his  social,  intellectual  and  inner-personal  growth. 

Lest  strong  anxieties  and  frustrations  accumulate  and  serve 
to  retard  the  individual's  progress  from  one  developmental  stage 
to  the  next,  the  behaviors  which  his  family  and  social  group 
expect  him  to  learn  by  the  end  of  each  major  stage  of  develop- 
ment—infancy, early  childhood,  later  childhood,  pre-and  early 
adolescence,  mid-adolescence,  later  adolescence  and  early  adult- 
hood, mature  adulthood,  later  maturity  and  old  age— should  be 
realistically  graded  to  the  physical  and  mental  limitations  which 
his  stage  of  development  and  his  previous  opportunities  to  learn 
impose  on  him,  and  to  the  pattern  of  physical,  mental  and 
temperamental  tendencies  with  which  he  is  endowed  by  inheri- 
tance. 

To  insist  a  baby  be  toilet  trained  by  the  age  of  eight  months 
is  to  ignore  a  developmental  unreadiness  for  voluntary  bowel  and 
bladder  control,  and  to  cause  the  building  up  of  strong  anxieties 
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in  him.  To  expect  to  convert  a  dreamy,  inwardly  attuned  pre- 
adolescent  with  strong  esthetic  or  intellectual  interests  into  an 
aggressive,  practical  "junior  businessman"  teen-ager  is  not  merely 
unrealistic,  but  destructive  of  his  psychological  balance  and 
potential  for  a  positive  social  contribution.  To  ignore  that  the 
behavior  of  a  gifted  child  can  be  as  atypical  of  his  age  group 
as  that  of  a  mentally  ill  child  is  to  force  some  gifted  children  into 
mental  illness.  To  expect  a  late-maturing  adolescent  to  be  as 
interested  in  and  aggressive  towards  the  opposite  sex  as  an  early- 
maturing  friend  is  to  impose  unnecessary  frustrations  on  him 
or  her,  and  may  push  him  into  homosexuality.  To  act  as  if  we 
and  other  adults  no  longer  have  strong  dependency  needs,  on  the 
mistaken  assumption  of  our  culture  that  we  outgrow  such  needs, 
is  to  impose  severe  and  unnecessary  emotional  strain  on  ourselves 
and  others. 

So  much  for  the  ideal;  now  for  the  real.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
minimize  experiences  which  emphasize  to  the  infant  and  young 
child  how  thoroughly  helpless  and  vulnerable  he  is,  middle-class 
child-rearing  practices  have  tended  to  do  just  the  opposite— right 
from  the  moment  of  birth.  In  the  interests  of  efficiency  and 
asepsis,  most  of  our  hospitals  separate  infant  and  mother,  and 
place  the  newborn  child  on  a  schedule  of  feeding  and  handling 
suited  to  hospital  routine  rather  than  to  the  babe's  unstable 
pattern  of  physiological  functioning.  Many  mothers,  because  of 
outer  social  pressures  or  lack  of  inner  inclination  or  sheer  lack  of 
knowledge,  continue  this  displacement  of  reference-point  during 
this  early  period,  so  crucial  for  their  child's  later  patterns  of 
emotional  reaction  and  intellectual  development.  They  sub- 
ordinate close,  responsive  and  relaxed  contact  with  their  infant 
to  any  number  of  other  activities— and  usually  begin  to  substitute 
the  practice  of  word-magic  for  the  concrete  opportunities  for 
experience  they  should  be  providing  for  their  child.  Here  I  have 
come  to  my  second  definition  of  word-magic. 

When  a  person's  goal  is  a  change  in  some  complex  behavior 
or  the  development  of  a  new  behavior-pattern  in  another  person 
or  in  himself  ( such  as  the  development  of  a  religious  attitude,  or 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  or  a  changed  attitude  to- 
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ward  a  minority  group),  and  when,  instead  of  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  other  person  (or  himself)  to  have  concrete,  gut- 
level,  goal-appropriate  experiences,  he  uses  words,  words  and 
more  words,  only,  as  his  teaching  method  ( as :  exhortation,  repeti- 
tion of  verbal  formulas  such  as  the  Ten  Commandments,  threats, 
factual  information,  reassurance  all  is  going  well)  that  person, 
whether  adult  or  child,  parent  or  teacher  or  pastor  or  friend  or 
spouse,  is  practicing  word-magic.  This  child-rearing  use  of  word- 
magic  lays  the  groundwork  for  its  use  by  the  grown  individual 
and  by  the  general  society— as  already  described  in  Chapter  2. 

The  early  pattern  of  handling  infants,  just  described,  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  species-inappropriate  child- 
rearing  practices.  The  majority  of  working-class  and  lower- 
middle-class  parents  in  competitive  urban  settings  are  influenced 
by  their  own  values  and  anxieties  to  push  their  children  to  per- 
form beyond  the  level  that  each  successive  stage  of  development 
and  their  innate  pattern  of  capacities  permits.  Most  adults  today 
whose  parents  were  middle-class-oriented,  were  subjected  to 
strict  methods  of  weaning  and  toilet-training  and  to  prohibition 
of  such  necessary  and  natural  early  behaviors  as  taking  pleasure 
in  their  bodies,  direct  aggression,  and  lack  of  concern  about 
modesty.  These  methods  and  prohibitions  have  been  rated  by 
competent  judges  as  among  the  most  severe  in  expectation  and 
enforcement  of  a  wide  sampling  of  the  world's  cultures  ( 4 ) . 

Since  to  the  infant  and  young  child,  his  self  is  his  body,  these 
practices  deprived  us  of  experiences  which  are  a  primary  and 
essential  source  of  self-development,  self-satisfaction,  and  self- 
expansion.  In  so  depriving  us,  they  served  to  weaken,  frustrate, 
and  belittle  our  emerging  individual  sense  of  self  at  the  very 
beginning  of  its  development.  The  frequent  result  was  that  many 
of  us  developed  reduced  readiness  for  new  experience,  ambi- 
valent attitudes  towards  other  people  and  to  ourselves,  and  too 
high  a  level  of  anxiety  to  be  tolerated  with  ease. 

Beyond  infancy,  from  developing  bladder  control  to  achieving 
high  marks  in  school  and  popularity  with  other  children,  many 
of  us  were  exposed  to  such  parental  training  techniques  as 
shaming,  giving  and  withholding  affection,  pointed  comparisons 
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with  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  children— all  ego-belittling 
experiences.  This  constant  pushing  to  achieve  and  to  excel 
frequently  resulted  in  our  undependable  or  over-restrictive 
emotional  control  and  in  a  narrowing  ability  to  experiment  with 
our  social  and  physical  environment.  By  early  adolescence,  many 
of  us  had  already  developed  the  confirmed  tendency  to  retreat 
from  and  to  ignore  much  of  reality  and  of  our  inner  selves.  It 
was  easier  on  our  by-now  vulnerable  egos  to  channel  our  ener- 
gies ever  more  narrowly  into  more  intense  competition  on  the 
one  or  two  things  which  won  us  adult  recognition  and  approval, 
whether  or  not  we  ourselves  gained  inner  satisfaction  from  these 
activities. 

As  for  providing  opportunities  for  us  to  learn  such  behaviors 
as  were  expected  of  us  at  each  stage  of  our  development,  our 
parents  were  typically  inconsistent.  They,  and  eventually  we  our- 
selves, attached  too  much  negative  emotional  importance  to 
failure,  for  one  thing.  For  another,  how  often  were  we  exhorted 
by  our  parents  as  we  approached  our  mid-teens  to  be  self- 
controlled,  responsible  and  to  take  initiative,  after  they  had 
consistently  overprotected  us  from  reality,  from  the  consequences 
of  our  own  mistakes,  from  the  necessity  for  us  to  develop  our 
own  dependable  inner  emotional  controls,  and  from  our  unavoid- 
ably inadequate  first  efforts  to  do  things  on  our  own! 

In  some  families,  this  pattern  of  inconsistency  and  constant 
pressure  was  counterbalanced  by  affection  and  support;  in  some, 
it  was  not. 

The  growing-up  experiences  just  described  seem  scarcely  to 
warrant  a  reaction  in  superlatives.  Yet  if  doing  a  job  thoroughly 
deserves  recognition,  then  these  experiences  must  be  given  their 
just  due:  they  have  been  amazingly  effective  in  prolonging 
and  magnifying  a  natural  and  unavoidable  infantile  existence 
anxiety  into  an  unnatural,  culturally  conditioned,  essentially 
neurotic,  personal-status  anxiety.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which 
middle-class  youngsters  react  to  their  status  anxieties  have  been 
characterized  as  socially  adaptive:  our  tremendous  need  for 
personal  status  keeps  us  striving  over  long  periods  of  time  for 
the  distant  and  difficult  goals  which  the  middle  class  sets  for  its 
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children  (5).  It  also  helps  to  make  and  to  keep  us  sustainedly 
and  adaptively  competitive. 

As  a  result  of  this  need  of  ours  for  status,  and  of  the  circum- 
stance that  we  tended  to  identify  during  childhood  with  our 
parents  and  to  accept  their  values,  we  acquired  an  idealized  pic- 
ture of  ourselves  which  was  primarily  that  of  a  "successful 
person."  Not  only  our  parents'  values  but  those  of  other  adults  we 
had  contact  with  in  school,  church  and  community  reinforced  this 
association,  as  did  what  we  read  and  what  we  saw  in  the  movies. 
Surely,  once  we  achieved  the  success,  the  status,  which  everyone 
we  knew  considered  to  be  so  important,  our  unremitting  anxieties 
would  be  dissipated,  and  we  would  at  last  be  tension-free  and 
happy! 

Usually  by  our  mid-teens,  we  had  become  deeply  vulnerable 
to  our  later  "success"  or  "failure"  and  had  developed  the  touch- 
stone fallacy— without  any  realization  that  this  had  occurred;  nor 
how  and  why  it  had  come  about. 

The  American  middle  class  is  paying  a  very  high  personal 
and  social  price  for  unknowingly  fostering  an  infantile  type  of 
anxiety  and  converting  it  into  the  major  source  of  motivation  for 
our  own  and  our  children's  achievement— educational,  economic, 
social,  as  Part  II  of  this  discussion  will  attempt  to  document. 

Another  psychological  by-product  of  constant  parental  pres- 
sure, in  addition  to  our  personal-status  anxieties,  has  not  been 
socially  adaptive— quite  the  opposite.  We  developed  strongly 
aggressive,  hostile  feelings  for  our  parents.  But  since  it  is  gener- 
ally unthinkable  in  the  middle-class-oriented  sub-cultures  for 
children  to  express  their  hostility  against  their  parents  openly, 
many  of  us  became  afraid  of  our  own  aggressive  feelings.  We 
were,  as  a  result,  rendered  unable  to  recognize  and  to  admit  to 
ourselves  the  existence  of  these  feelings. 

A  psychologically  logical  next  step  among  many  of  us  was 
the  externalization  of  our  own  aggressive  feelings— the  develop- 
ment of  a  tendency  to  project  them  on  other  people,  groups,  and 
nations.  Having  done  so,  we  were  able  to  express  freely,  in 
socially  acceptable  ways,  our  fears  of  what  is  actually  our  own 
repressed  hostility.  The  psychological  basis  of  scapegoating  lies 
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here,  as  well  as  of  many  another  of  the  expressions  of  reality- 
disproportionate  amounts  of  hostility  and  suspicion  increasingly 
evident  in  our  personal,  national  and  international  life. 

In  a  society  as  complex  as  ours,  there  are,  of  course,  other 
available  avenues  to  personal  status  in  the  middle  class  than 
that  of  materially  based  success.  Examples  are  service  to  our 
fellow  man,  service  to  God,  excellence  in  creative  media.  But 
unless  these  alternate  avenues  bring  some  kind  of  major  social 
recognition  to  compensate  for  their  lack  of  monetary  reward,  the 
individual  is  usually  unable  to  feel  he  has  achieved  any  real 
status. 

American  upper-middle-class  parents  particularly  have  begun 
to  appreciate  the  emotional  difficulties,  resistances  and  hostilities 
they  engender  in  their  children  when  they  push  them  too  hard 
to  perform  beyond  their  stage  of  development  and  when  they 
ignore  their  natural  aptitudes  and  temperamental  tendencies.  As 
yet,  it  is  chiefly  infants  and  young  children  who  are  gaining  the 
benefits  of  these  new  appreciations.  I  have  some  questions  about 
the  ultimate  beneficiality  of  these  new  emphases,  however. 

Acceptance  of  the  new  philosophy  of  permissiveness  has  been 
undiscriminating  among  many  personally  insecure  younger 
middle-class  parents.  Their  reaction  against  their  own  childhood 
frustrations,  combined  with  their  uncertainty  about  themselves 
as  persons  and  as  parents,  has  led  them  to  continue  permissive- 
ness with  little  qualification  beyond  early  childhood  also.  They 
have  not  appreciated  that  as  their  child's  natural  capacity  for 
conscious  control  slowly  increases,  their  placing  of  rational  and 
consistent  limits  on  his  behavior  is  essential  to  his  gradual 
development  of  reliable  emotional  ^//-control,  and  is  therefore 
just  as  important  to  his  healthy  psychological  development  as 
permitting  expression  of  his  individuality. 

Also,  if  our  other  values  concerning  the  importance  of  in- 
dividual success  do  not  change  as  well,  these  new  child-rearing 
trends  may  ultimately  do  far  more  psychological  harm  than  good 
to  our  children.  Beyond  babyhood,  in  highly  competitive  urban 
and  suburban  settings,  the  constant  parental  pressure  for  achieve- 
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ment  in  parent-delineated  areas  of  performance,  the  rejection  for 
failure,  the  ignoring  as  worthy  creative  predilections  which  do 
not  happen  to  fit  into  parental  conceptions  of  group-conforming 
behavior  seem,  if  anything,  to  be  intensifying.  When  parental 
permissiveness  during  their  child's  infancy  and  early  childhood 
collides  with  their  later  insistence  that  he  compete  successfully 
with  other  children  in  both  academic  and  social  achievement,  the 
effect  is  the  placing  of  an  overheavy  psychological  burden  on 
their  child.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  they  maneuver 
him  into  the  development  of  greater  amounts  of  anxiety  than  they 
themselves  were  ever  confronted  with.  When  parents  set  high, 
rigid  expectations  for  their  children,  but  provide  neither  concrete, 
graded  and  individually  attuned  opportunities  for  them  to  learn 
such  behaviors,  nor  an  easy  acceptance  of  their  mistakes  and 
failures,  the  effect  on  most  such  children  is  predictable:  they 
become  highly  conforming  on  the  outside  and  passively  fearful 
on  the  inside.  Slowly  broadening  understanding  of  that  psychia- 
tric mystery,  the  psychopathic  personality,  is  telling  us  that  it  is 
just  this  kind  of  parent-child  constellation,  in  its  extreme  forms, 
which  lies  behind  the  development  of  the  split  in  inner  and 
outer  behavior  so  distinctive  of  this  type  of  psychological  defec- 
tive—a surface  mask  of  brilliance  and  social  conformity  conceal- 
ing an  inner  chaos  of  infantile  amorality  and  incapacity  for 
emotional  empathy  with  others. 

Essentially  the  same  criticism  could  be  made,  with  minor 
variations,  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  trends  towards  permis- 
siveness and  de-emphasis  on  competition  in  our  schools— still 
assuming  that  adult  middle-class  values  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  success  remain  unchanged.  It  may  well  be  that  much  of 
the  current  parental  criticism  of  "new"  educational  methods  stems 
partially  from  their  awareness  of  this  discrepancy,  and  partially 
from  the  feelings  of  threat  aroused  in  them  by  the  new  philos- 
ophy's implied  challenge  to  their  own  values. 

The  effects  of  the  heightened  pressures  of  urban  middle-class 
living  are  already  showing  up  in  today's  generation  of  young 
adults.  The  growing  trend  towards  conformity  and  apathy  among 
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college  students  is  being  consistently  reported  by  campus 
observers  in  every  part  of  the  country.  One  such  report  quotes 
the  director  of  a  west  coast  university's  Y.M.-Y.W.C.A.  as  saying 

It  is  as  if  young  people  now  were  afraid  to  reveal  themselves. 
They  attend  dances,  classes,  panel  discussions,  picnics,  as  if  their 
personalities  were  on  trial  and  they  would  be  graded  plus  or 
minus  according  to  their  behavior  (6). 

Many  particularly  bright,  large-urban  young  people  have 
developed  a  typical  method  of  coping  with  unremitting  adult 
pressures  on  them.  They  first  become  aware  of  their  parents' 
personal  vulnerabilities  during  their  normally  highly  self-centered 
early-childhood  years  and  quickly  learn  to  use  this  knowledge  to 
their  own  immature  advantage.  They  develop  a  refined  ability 
to  manipulate  their  parents,  and,  later,  other  adults  representing 
authority,  through  an  almost  Machiavellian  exploitation  of  the 
older  person's  guilt  feelings  and  insecurities.  These  highly  elab- 
orated manipulative  techniques  have  "worked"  often  enough 
that  they  have  been  adopted  as  these  young  people's  habitual 
method  of  dealing  with  authority  figures  and  economic  and 
social  competitors. 

So  long  as  such  manipulation  is  used  only  as  a  defensive, 
"survival"  technique,  it  probably  does  not  have  an  overly  nega- 
tive social  effect.  But  what  if  this  trend  is  carried  one  step 
further,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  psychopath,  superior  intellect, 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  service  of  society  in  the  form  of 
ethical  leadership,  is  habitually  used  to  manipulate  others  for 
self-seeking  ends? 

By  way  of  contrast  with  the  middle  class,  slum-reared 
children  as  a  group  are  not  deprived  of  basic  self-gratification 
experiences,  although  hunger  and  cold  and  lack  of  parental 
interest  are  familiar  occurrences  both  during  and  after  infancy. 
"Existence  anxiety"  is  particularly  high  among  this  population 
group,  and  continues  as  such,  unconverted  to  any  other  form  as 
long  as  the  individual  is  faced  with  a  struggle  for  the  basic 
necessities  which  sustain  life.  Constant  parental  pressure  for 
academic  and  social  achievement  is  typically  non-existent.  These 
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practices  probably  account  for  the  circumstance  that  these 
children  have  little  or  no  achievement  anxiety— a  major  source 
of  exasperation  to  their  middle-class  teachers.  While  the  middle- 
class  youngster  eventually  becomes  concerned  about  and  moti- 
vated by  his  achievement  and  social  status,  first  in  school  and 
later  in  the  community,  the  lower-class  adolescent  and  adult 
remains  far  more  concerned  about  and  motivated  by  his  im- 
mediate status  among  his  peers;  socially,  he  is  gang-oriented, 
rather  than  achievement-oriented.  Current  educational  emphasis 
on  group  activities  and  motivations  as  an  end  in  themselves 
(rather  than  as  one  educative  means  relevant  to  certain  educa- 
tional ends)  may  at  long  last  be  interjecting  at  least  one  lower- 
class  value  into  the  traditionally  middle-class  American  school 
system! 

There  seems  to  be  a  relationship  between  the  extent  of 
thwarting  of  parents'  own  success  drives  and  the  degree  of  im- 
portance they  attach  to  success  in  their  goals  for  their  children. 
We  seem  to  have  forgotten  (intentionally?)  that  adults  who  are 
between  29  and  54  years  of  age  today  were  1  to  25  years  old  in 
1930,  the  beginning  of  the  Depression  Decade.  How  many  of 
us  currently  of  middle-class  status  were  overinfluenced  in  our 
aspirations,  values,  and  personal  development  by  the  economic 
difficulties  and  status  humiliations  that  our  parents— or  we  our- 
selves—suffered during  that  decade? 
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The  convergence  of  our  internal  vulnerability  to  higher 
economic  status  with  our  increasing  difficulty  in  our  attainment 
of  that  status  has  led  to  our  ego-involvement  in  our  occupational 
status  and  consumer  power.  As  if  the  resulting  psychological 
burden  were  not  heavy  enough,  discouraging  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  individual  work  situations  in  which  we  are 
investing  so  much  of  our  egos. 

One  of  these  changes  is  the  fragmentation  and  specialization 
of  work  to  the  point  where  most  of  us  can  gain  little  or  no  cre- 
ative satisfaction  from  either  its  performance  or  its  results:  not 
only  can  we  not  see  our  puny  role  in  the  final  results,  many  of 
us  have  come  not  to  care,  and  seek  elsewhere  than  our  jobs,  if 
at  all,  for  our  sources  of  personal  satisfaction. 

Another  change,  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  of 
us  who  are  actively  struggling  for  a  higher  level  of  occupational 
status,  is  the  circumstance  that  although  the  higher  level  we 
are  striving  for  is  restricted  to  a  relative  few,  we  are  but  one 
of  more  than  ever  before  who  are  similarly  struggling.  The  result 
is  that  our  striving,  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  self- 
respect,  puts  us  into  direct,  frequently  intense  competition  with 
our  fellow  job-holders  or  fellow  professionals.  This  direct  com- 
petition isolates  us  from  them— all  the  more  so  because  we  try 
to  conceal  the  true  situation  from  them  and  from  ourselves:  we 
must,  above  all,  be  relaxed  and  friendly  in  our  work  relations! 

Here,  then,  are  the  core  conditions  which  have  converged 
and  are  contributing  to  an  inner  psychological  state  widespread 
throughout  the  American  middle  classes: 

our  self-respect  dependent  upon  goals  difficult  or  impossible  to 
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achieve,  external  to  ourselves,  minimally  under  our  direct  control, 
and  exercising  only  limited  aspects  of  our  complex  being; 
spending  the  best  hours  of  our  days  on  work  which  yields  little  or 
no  inner  satisfaction  on  its  own  merits; 
direct  competition  with  our  fellow  workers. 

As  yet,  all  three  conditions  are  characteristic  primarily  of  our 
large  urban  centers,  as  is  the  widespread  psychological  state 
which  has  been  called  "alienation"  (1).  Alienation  is  an  apt 
rendering  of  a  French  term,  anomie  (2)— apt  in  that  anomie  or 
"rulelessness"  is  the  outcome  of  alienation  from  our  own  cre- 
ative and  affectional  needs  and  moral  beliefs,  as  well  as  aliena- 
tion from  our  fellow  human  beings. 

The  patterning  and  intensity  of  the  reactions  making  up  this 
psychological  state,  which  I  am  calling  the  "alienation  constel- 
lation," differs  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  person  and  from 
person  to  person— from  the  occasional  recurrent  mood  or  emo- 
tional upset  of  the  essentially  healthy  person,  to  the  extreme  and 
almost  constant  turmoil  of  the  severely  neurotic  individual.  I 
tend  to  a  degree  of  overstatement  in  describing  these  feelings, 
both  to  make  them  more  readily  understood  and  as  a  means  of 
projecting  the  disturbing  quality  of  these  reactions  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  experiencing  them.  A  newspaper  item,  "Congre- 
gation Polled,"  illustrates  the  pervasiveness  of  these  feelings 
among  us.* 

First  and  foremost,  tremendous  amounts  of  anxiety  stemming 
from  our  status  struggle.  (Aside:  the  first  most  requested  sermon 
topic  was  "How  To  Keep  Serene.")  These  tremendous  amounts 

*  Oak  Park  churchgoers  would  rather  hear  a  sermon  on  serenity  than 
any  other  subject,  according  to  a  poll  taken  in  Euclid  Av.  Methodist  Church, 
Euclid  and  Washington. 

How  to  meet  death,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  miracles,  the  devil 
and  the  liquor  problem  were  the  least  popular  topics. 

The  Rev.  Paul  E.  Turk,  pastor,  will  preach  on  "How  to  Keep  Serene" 
tomorrow. 

Other  topics  favored  in  the  poll  will  be  used  in  coming  weeks.  These,  in 
order  of  popularity,  are:  "What  Protestants  Believe,"  "Meeting  and  Master- 
ing Defeat,"  "How  to  Be  a  Christian  in  the  Business  World." 

Series  of  sermons  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  Jesus'  parables,  and  New 
Testament  characters  also  were  requested. 
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of  anxiety  are  self-generating,  like  the  projected  atomic  furnace: 
personal-status  anxiety  provides  the  basic  fuel  for  our  striving, 
yet  one  of  the  effects  of  our  compulsive  dedication  to  unsatis- 
fying work  and  a  competitive,  demanding  work  situation,  is  the 
constant  generation  of  fresh  tensions.  Perhaps  here  may  be  the 
common  factor  underlying  the  tendency  to  smoke  heavily  and 
incidence  of  heart  disease. 

Intermittent  feelings  not  merely  of  insecurity,  but  of  help- 
lessness and  inadequacy,  reactions  which  reflect  our  underlying 
feeling  of  infantile  puniness.  A  pervasive  feeling  of  alone-ness, 
of  isolation.  Feelings  of  guilt.  (Aside:  the  fourth  most  requested 
sermon  was  "How  to  Be  a  Christian  in  the  Business  World.") 
Since  our  very  selves  are  at  stake,  an  increasing  inability  for  self- 
objectivity  and  self-laughter,  an  apparently  increasing  tendency 
to  take  ourselves  too  seriously,  which  has  been  noticed  and  de- 
plored by  our  more  perceptive  comedians.  Associated  with  this 
defensiveness  is  a  latent  fear  of  being  "found  out".  How  disas- 
trous it  would  be  if  anyone  were  to  discover  the  scared,  defense- 
less child  we  have  so  carefully  imprisoned  behind  our  thin  facade 
of  self-confidence! 

A  reluctance  to  recognize  and  to  accept  our  deeper  feelings— 
an  over-all  incapacity  to  experience  and  to  express  our  emotions 
directly  and  spontaneously  within  the  ample-enough  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  social  welfare.  We  tend  instead  to  express  our 
feelings  vicariously,  in  particularly  two  ways— through  identifi- 
cation with  the  anti-social  emotions  and  actions  of  people  who 
are  removed  from  our  immediate  world,  and  through  our  use 
of  fantasy  as  a  means  of  living  our  emotional  life  entirely  in  the 
future.  A  future  which  we  are  rushing  to  meet,  because  "when 
I  make  that  killing,"  "when  I  get  that  promotion,"  "when  I  get 
my  degree,"  "when  my  raise  comes  through,"  "when  we  move 
to  the  right  suburb,"  then  we  and  those  dependent  on  us  will 
really  start  to  live,  become  whole  people,  be  happy. 

And  greater  and  greater  amounts  of  "free-floating"  hostility— 
free  floating  because  it  ordinarily  cannot  be  focused  on  the  actual 
causes  of  our  hostility,  even  if  we  were  able  to  recognize  and 
admit  them  to  ourselves.  "Cannot"  because  we  dare  not  risk  the 
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increase  in  anxiety  and  guilt  that  an  inkling  of  the  causes  of  our 
hostility  might  generate  in  us,  nor  the  actual  penalties  we,  and 
through  us  our  family,  might  suffer  if  we  decided  to  break  the 
actual  social  and  psychological  mold  in  which  we  are  encased. 
Some  of  our  hostility  is  diverted  to  self-hatred,  and  to  a  kind  of 
sadistic  pleasure  in  the  envy  of  present  or  potential  competitors 
and  in  their  misfortime,  or  both.  Probably  all  of  us  express  our 
hostility  vicariously,  as  the  tremendous  appeal  of  themes  of 
violence  in  our  popular  media  attests.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
prevalence  of  themes  of  violence,  and,  increasingly,  of  sadistic 
pleasure  in  torture,  which  is  essentially  an  outcome  or  symptom 
of  our  inner  feelings,  is  taken  to  be  a  cause  of  delinquency  and 
psychological  difficulty  by  our  current  crop  of  social  uplifters. 

A  man's  work  role  tends  to  influence  the  focus  of  his  inner 
feelings  of  hostility.  The  blue-collar  worker  who  identifies  with 
his  union  and  sees  management's  interests  as  basically  against 
his  own  has  a  different  work  target  for  his  hostilities  than  the 
white-collar  employee  who  tends  to  identify  with  management 
and  to  believe  his  best  interests  are  closely  tied  in  with  those  of 
management.  For  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  unionized  worker, 
the  strike  often  reflects  the  deflection  of  hostilities  arising  from 
other  sources  than  his  work  situation  against  his  work  situation 
and  management;  while  particularly  the  little  white-collar  em- 
ployee often  deflects  hostilities  arising  from  a  frustrating  work 
situation  and  for  which  management  might  validly  be  held 
responsible,  against  almost  everybody  else  and  everything  else 
in  his  immediate  and  more  distant  environment. 

Further,  generation  of  an  apparently  insoluble  conflict  which 
generates  still  further  anxiety.  To  gain  our  self-respect,  we  strive 
and  strive.  But  if  we  succeed  to  any  measure,  we  threaten  others 
who  are  similarly  striving,  and  who,  to  preserve  their  own  deli- 
cate inner  balance,  have  to  withdraw  from  us— so  that  to  succeed 
or  to  give  the  impression  of  success  or  superiority  usually  means 
to  isolate  ourselves  from  others.  Yet  because  of  our  inner  feelings 
of  alone-ness,  we  desperately  need  human  warmth  and  contact: 
we  cannot  bear  to  be  disliked  by  anyone.  Here  is  an  excellent 
example  of  two  strong  psychological  needs  in  direct  conflict  with 
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each  other  within  us.  Small  wonder  that  under  the  weight  of 
this  conflict,  many  of  us  turn  compulsively  to  our  family  and 
others  in  our  after-work  hours,  seeking  from  them,  too  often 
fruitlessly,  reassurance  and  recognition  as  a  whole,  intrinsically 
worthwhile  being,  regardless  of  our  accomplishments  and  our 
salary  bracket.  Here  is  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  social  interaction 
that  Riesman  has  characterized  as  "the  lonely  crowd"  (3).  I 
believe  this  approach  to  the  genesis  of  the  lonely  crowd  is  psy- 
chologically much  more  valid  than  Riesman's  own  diffuse  popu- 
lation-trends "explanation." 

Along  with  the  highest  physical  standard  of  living  in  the 
world  has  this  psychological  constellation  appeared  within  us, 
like  a  cadaver  at  the  feast.  And  this  state  tends  to  be  self-per- 
petuating, because  our  inner  pressures  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
our  creative  resources  and  our  sense  of  perspective,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  approach  life  and  our  problems  flexibly  and 
constructively:  we  have  become  rigid  and  stereotyped  in  our 
behavior. 

A  closed,  self-reinforcing  circle  of  reaction  has  been  set  up. 
Our  inner  pressures  push  us  to  cling  tenaciously  to  our  beliefs 
in  the  Fallacy  and  the  Dream,  the  very  axioms  of  middle-class 
life  which  have  played  the  major  psychological  role  in  the 
genesis  of  this  state  within  us.  And  then  we  use  the  core  impli- 
cation of  these  axioms  for  our  economic  and  political  conduct- 
that  our  salvation  as  individuals  and  as  a  society  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  each  of  us  functioning  as  entirely  independent 
individuals— as  our  justification  for  maintaining  the  very  pattern 
of  economic  and  social  life  which  is  creating  these  inner  pres- 
sures! 

Here  is  a  new  kind  of  slavery:  not  the  literal  bondage  of  old, 
nor  the  later,  symbolic  bondage  of  a  social  order  with  everyone 
in  his  predestined  place,  but  the  inner  psychological  bondage 
of  our  time— slavery  to  ourselves.  And  psychological  bonds,  as 
any  psychotherapist  will  tell  you,  can  be  far  more  effective  than 
any  external  restraining  force:  whom  have  we  to  rebel  against? 

I  am  not  saying  that  our  ego-involvement  in  our  status 
struggle  is  the  sole  source   of  our  anxieties,  hostilities,   guilt 
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feelings,  rigidities.  I  am  saying  that  here  is  one  source  for  these 
feelings  which  is  common  to  many  of  us.  Each  of  us  has,  in 
addition,  entirely  unique  sources  for  such  feelings,  sources  re- 
lated to  other  areas  of  our  past  experience  as  individuals,  and  to 
our  particular  psychological  make-up. 


CHAPTER     6 

THOSE  WHO  SUCCEED 
AND   THOSE  WHO   FAIL 


The  American  doctrine  that  anyone  can  succeed  if  only  he  tries 
hard  enough  ignores  the  many  economic  and  social  factors  which 
militate  against  the  success  of  all  but  a  relative  few  of  those 
already  in  the  middle-class  who  are  striving  for  it.  Far  more 
such  strivers  are  destined  to  fail  than  to  succeed,  in  their  own 
eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others.  But  whether  we  fail  or  succeed, 
our  tremendous  ego-involvement  in  our  economic  roles  makes 
for  us  an  ego  crisis  of  either  eventuality. 

Just  how  negatively,  and  in  just  what  ways  our  over-all 
psychological  functioning  is  affected  by  our  failure  or  success 
depends  on  two  converging  factors— the  extent  to  which  our 
earlier,  family-centered  experiences  have  made  us  psychologi- 
cally vulnerable  to  our  success  or  failure,  and  whether  we  even- 
tually succeed  or  fail  in  our  own  eyes.  I  am  postulating  here  that 
neither  factor  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  a  particular 
individual's  reaction.  Both  the  contributing  psychological  effects 
of  his  experiences  from  birth  up  to  the  time  of  crisis,  and  the 
occurrence  in  his  adulthood  of  events  which  are  precipitating 
the  ego-crisis  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 

So  long  as  the  striver  is  able  to  maintain  hope  that  his  goal 
is  attainable,  he  is  ordinarily  able  to  keep  his  feelings  of  anxiety, 
of  helplessness,  of  hostility  within  manageable  bounds— whether 
his  earlier  experiences  have  placed  him  in  the  normal  or  the 
neurotic  range.  But  what  happens  when,  for  the  few,  we  seem 
to  have  reached  our  original  status  goals;  or  when,  for  the  many, 
try  and  try  as  we  have,  we  not  only  know  we  haven't  reached 
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our  goal  but  are  forced  to  admit  to  ourselves  we  probably  never 
will?  (Aside:  the  third  most  requested  sermon  was  "Meeting 
and  Mastering  Defeat.")  And  what  of  the  special  case  of  those 
who  decide  either  part-way  "up  the  hill,"  or  even  after  reaching 
"the  top,"  that  the  personal  price  to  be  paid  for  attaining  the 
heights  or  for  maintaining  them  is  too  high? 

There  are  a  number  of  patterns  of  striving,  among  younger 
middle-class  adults  especially,  which  exemplify  more  intense 
than  average  effort.  These  patterns  are  worth  itemizing  because 
there  is  a  tendency  for  potential  as  well  as  full-blown  neurotics 
to  adopt  one  or  another  of  them. 

For  those  whose  parents  are  in  an  occupation  with  insufficient 
status  in  their  own  and  others'  eyes,  self-respect  becomes  tied 
to  making  the  jump,  usually  through  education,  to  a  higher- 
status  occupation  than  the  father's,  and  not  backsliding.  For 
those  who  have  achieved  some  occupational  status  and  a  reason- 
ably high  level  of  consumer  capacity  for  themselves,  the  touch- 
stone is  expressing  that  status  in  "socially  correct"  fashion- 
spending  their  money  in  the  "right  places"  on  the  "right  things," 
behaving  socially  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  accepted  by  the  "right 
social  group,"  bringing  their  children  up  "properly,"  sending 
them  to  the  "right  schools"— Riesman's  "other-directed"  group.  For 
such  first-generation  members  of  the  upper-middle  class— that 
grouping  which  comprises  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  to  which  about  seventy  per  cent  either  fancy  they 
belong  or  are  persuaded  they  should  belong  by  our  advertisers- 
economic  status  is  relatively  secure,  but  subjective  feelings  of 
personal  status  insecurity  are  typically  strong.  For  those  who 
have  parents  of  high  and  secure  occupational  and  consumer 
status,  the  touchstone  is  achieving  at  least  as  high  a  social  and 
economic  level  as  that  of  their  parents. 

For  these  groups  of  intense  strivers,  family  ties,  whether  with 
the  parental  family  or  with  the  marital  family  or  both,  typically 
play  one  or  both  of  two  very  special  functions.  The  family  be- 
comes an  impregnable  fortress  of  emotional  defense  against  a 
hostile  and  demanding  world,  a  fortress  into  which  one  retires, 
battered  and  bruised  at  the  end  of  each  personality-fragmenting 
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day,  to  be  made  nearly  whole  again  through  the  healing  re- 
assurance of  strong  and  deep  (and  frequently  smothering) 
emotional  ties.  And  too,  the  "fortress  family"  affords  dutiful 
middle-class  sons,  husbands,  fathers  the  comfort  of  seeing  them- 
selves as  socially  responsible  persons,  even  though  the  exercise 
of  their  economic  roles  may  involve  the  rankest  exploitation  of 
human  beings  outside  their  immediate  family  and  friendship 
circle:  after  all,  these  exploitative  activities  contribute  to  their 
being  "good  family  men,"  do  they  not? 

As  compared  with  those  in  the  middle  class  who  could  be 
classified  in  the  psychologically  healthy  range,  the  reactions  of 
the  neurotic  individual  to  his  status  struggle  differ  chiefly  in 
degree:  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be  deeply  vulnerable  psycho- 
logically to  his  success  or  failure.  He  doesn't  have  the  inner 
resources  to  react  in  a  balanced  way  to  either  eventuality:  the 
sources  for  his  feelings  of  self -worth  are  typically  entirely  out- 
side himself,  and  he  is  particularly  dependent  upon  outward 
symbols  of  status  for  whatever  level  of  self-respect  he  can 
muster.  As  gifted  interpreters  like  Karen  Horney,  Edward 
Strecker,  David  Riesman  (1,  2,  3),  among  others,  have  pointed 
out,  the  middle-class  neurotic  typically  escapes  into  his  culture: 
he  adopts  in  compulsive  fashion  a  role  or  roles  which  his  society 
especially  values  and  awards  status  to.  The  status  struggle  of 
our  society  has  tremendously  great  ego  importance  for  such  a 
person:  he  puts  all  his  ego-eggs  into  one  basket,  so  to  speak. 
Resemblance  to  some  of  the  figures  on  our  current  and  near-past 
political  scene  is  not  "strictly  coincidental." 

As  personal  success  as  we  currently  define  it  becomes  gen- 
erally more  and  more  difficult  to  achieve  while  remaining  highly 
valued,  the  level  of  striving  and  intensive  focusing  of  specialized 
skills  required  to  succeed  will  come— has  come— to  be  achieved 
not  merely  by  the  more  gifted  individual.  Success  will  come  to 
be  achieved  by  the  severely  neurotic  gifted  person,  because  of 
his  immense  capacity  for  devoted  singleness  of  purpose. 

Those  whose  motivations  for  their  success  striving  are  essen- 
tially neurotic  usually  find,  upon  reaching  their  goals,  that  after 
all  their  effort  and  anticipation,  success  is  not  the  magic  touch- 
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stone  they  had  believed  it  to  be  for  so  many  years:  they  are  still 
"hollow  men."  This  realization  acts  as  something  of  a  drawn-out 
personal  crisis.  Some  of  these  persons,  for  whom  the  striving 
itself  has  become  an  ingrained  way  of  life,  try  to  escape  from 
this  realization  by  setting  up  still  more  distant  success  goals  to 
strive  for:  more  possessions,  greater  personal  power,  more  pro- 
fessional recognition— until  the  inevitable  heart  attack  overtakes 
them.  (How  many  sons  of  such  men  reveal,  in  their  inability  to 
become  self-  and  socially  responsible  adults,  a  major  consequence 
of  their  fathers'  neurotic  absorption!)  Still  others,  in  highly 
competitive  fields,  find  they  have  to  keep  up  a  physically  ex- 
hausting level  of  activity  just  to  maintain  the  status  they  have 
driven  themselves  so  hard  to  reach.  Many  of  these  men  utilize 
the  bolstering  effect  of  alcohol  during  their  tension-filled  climb 
up  the  ladder.  For  these  men,  the  transition  from  "social  drinker" 
to  confirmed  alcoholic  is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  their  success. 

Another  pattern  is  typical  particularly  of  those  who  have 
deliberately  shaken  off  their  earlier  social  background.  They 
adopt  a  new  touchstone:  the  "right"  ways  to  spend  leisure  time 
and  the  "right"  people  to  spend  it  with,  the  "right"  places  to 
go,  the  "right"  ways  to  dress,  and  so  on  and  so  on,  will,  they 
hope,  somehow  change  them  into  self -accepting,  whole  persons. 
Some  men,  who  have  either  lost  communication  with  their  wives 
during  their  absorption  in  their  striving,  or  who  "never  had 
time"  for  a  close  personal  relationship,  suddenly  turn  to  intimate 
physical  contact  with  a  woman  or  a  series  of  women  as  then- 
new  touchstone:  the  more  attractive  the  lady,  the  more  ego- 
reassuring  the  contact— at  first.  Whatever  reaction-path  the  neu- 
rotic success  adopts,  he  seems  to  have  a  particular  external 
distinguishing  characteristic— a  certain  arrogance  of  manner,  par- 
ticularly with  those  he  sees  as  "unsuccessful." 

How  many  of  these  representatives  of  the  "fortunate  few" 
are  there?  I  don't  know,  but  along  with  others  of  more  lowly 
status  but  equal  unhappiness,  they  have  made  New  York  City 
the  mecca  of  psychiatrists  and  consulting  psychologists,  with 
other  large  cities  rapidly  catching  up,  proportionately.  And  par- 
ticularly this  group  has  helped  put  references  to  visits  to  one's 
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psychiatrist  in  the  "smart"  entertainer's  repertoire,  country-wide. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  this  "successful"  group  who  turn  to 
psychiatric  help  do  so  initially  because  they  see  the  psychiatrist 
as  essentially  a  super-fancy  "happiness  gadget,"  well  worth 
trying,  even  if  his  fee  is  also  super-fancy:  after  all,  this  gadget 
might  just  work,  even  though  none  of  the  others  has!  For  these 
people,  money  is  easier  to  come  by  than  is  reorienting  their 
values  and  style  of  life.  How  many  of  these  "gadget  seekers" 
discontinue  treatment  when  they  discover  they  must  do  much 
hard,  trying  and  painful  work  in  order  to  hope  to  attain  some 
measure  of  health— assuming  theirs  is  an  ethical  psychotherapist? 

How  do  those  who  had  a  fair  degree  of  psychological  health 
when  they  began  their  status  struggle,  whose  original  motives 
were  essentially  those  of  self-fulfillment,  react  to  their  success? 
By  the  time  they  "make  it"  in  a  highly  competitive  situation,  the 
majority  of  the  originally  healthy  are  no  longer  able  to  live  a 
relaxed,  rounded  life.  They  too  have  lost  the  ability  to  see  wealth 
and  position  as  one  of  many  possible  means  to  the  end  of  self- 
fulfillment,  rather  than  as  ends  in  themselves. 

What  of  the  many  when  they  finally  are  forced  to  realize  that 
the  economic  and  social  status  to  which  their  self-respect  is 
pegged  is  either  unattainable  or  demands  far  more  of  them 
than  they  are  willing  or  able  to  give?  An  ego  crisis  of  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  and  duration  stemming  from  this  realization 
occurs  at  some  point  in  the  life  career  of  most  middle-class  men, 
I  believe— and  of  most  "career  women."  Here  again  a  variety  of 
patterns  of  reaction  exists. 

Those  who  had  a  fair  degree  of  psychological  health  to  begin 
with  have  usually  been  living  fairly  rounded  lives  all  along.  They 
are  likely  to  seek  further  positive  compensations  in  other  areas 
of  living  than  their  economic  roles,  without  at  the  same  time 
becoming  apathetic  in  their  work  life— developing  their  roles  as 
husband  and  father  still  more  fully,  extending  their  interest  in 
local  and  broader  community  betterment,  turning  to  religion  as  a 
positive  emotional  experience,  continuing  creative  and  personally 
satisfying  avocations.  They  are  able  to  maintain  enough  self- 
objectivity  and  self-humor  to  continue  to  function  as  positive 
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social  integers  in  their  work  and  in  their  various  personal  and 
social  allegiances.  Such  people  are  likely  to  weather  their  ego 
crisis  without  severe  personality  distortion.  But  some  individual 
patterning  of  the  basic  reactions  of  the  "alienation  constellation" 
persists,  probably  in  the  form  of  recurrent  feelings  of  personal 
inadequacy,  attacks  of  severe  anxiety,  guilt,  self-hatred— which 
strike  at  night  often  enough  to  make  insomnia  our  most  represen- 
tative national  malady.  Some  of  this  group  turn  to,  and  are  able 
to  profit  from,  professional  help  at  the  time  of  crisis:  successful 
psychotherapy  allows  them  to  see  themselves,  and  themselves  in 
relation  to  their  world,  in  clearer  perspective.  I  wonder  what  the 
age  statistics  are  of  middle-class  adults  seeking  such  help  for 
the  first  time  in  our  large  cities. 

Most  of  us  know  but  do  not  always  understand  those  strivers 
who  stop  part  way  "up  the  hill,"  decide  the  intense  competitive 
struggle  is  not  for  them,  and  settle  into  some  relatively  low-level 
groove  with  apparently  few  personal  misgivings.  Among  this 
group  are  those  persons  who  are  too  responsive  to  the  good  will 
of  others  and  too  easy-going  by  temperament  to  accept  the 
psychological  strains  of  direct  personal  competition.  Such  a 
person  is  frequently  the  stable  backbone  of  his  office,  his  family 
and  his  community,  and  yet  he  is  often  considered  a  "failure" 
not  only  by  his  fellow  workers  but  by  his  wife  also,  if  she  has 
accepted  the  success  values  of  her  society. 

Those  who  have  already  been  rendered  neurotic  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  their  earlier  experiences  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  their  "failure."  The  staved-off  but  inevitable  realiza- 
tion that  they  have  not  reached  their  goals  and  are  not  likely  to 
do  so  acts  much  like  the  precipitating  factor  in  the  onset  of 
mental  illness.  What  previously  were  neurotic  trends  kept  within 
reasonably  manageable  bounds  become  intensified  into  person- 
ality disorders  of  varying  depth  and  scope.  Not  only  may  the 
more  obvious  maladjustments  of  alcoholism  (does  the  rate  start 
to  increase  sharply  in  the  mid-  and  late  thirties  among  big-city 
white-collar  workers?),  heart  disease,  psychosomatic  illness, 
promiscuity,  suicide,  and  such  crimes  as  petit  and  grand  larceny, 
occur  as  reactions  to  their  ego  crisis  among  the  initially  neurotic. 
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Other,  less  obviously  maladjusted  reactions,  may  be  ex- 
pressed: psychological  "absorption"  of  one's  children;  religion 
as  resignation  or  withdrawal  or  emotional  escape;  frequent 
travel,  physical  mobility,  tendency  to  drive  at  very  high  speeds; 
confirmed  and  constant  feelings  of  worthies sness;  sprees  of  self- 
indulgent  buying;  vicarious  feelings  of  power  through  immersion 
in  a  powerful  pressure  group;  focusing  of  the  now  almost  un- 
controllable amounts  of  hostility  on  some  safe  "out  group"  as 
the  source  of  one's  own  and  the  world's  troubles;  systematized 
defense  reactions,  such  as  the  one  Willy  Loman,  Arthur  Miller's 
salesman,  had  developed  to  perfection:  habitual  self-deception. 

Individuals  who  have  been  subjected  all  their  lives  to  a 
special  combination  of  social  pressures  which  appears  in  its 
most  extreme  form  in  New  York  City,  typically  develop  a  variety 
of  thoroughly  organized  defense  reactions  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  highly  vulnerable  egos.  This  special  combination 
represents  the  convergence  on  the  individual  of  marked  parental 
pressures  for  achievement  and  extreme  over-all  competitive  pres- 
sures. For  the  sake  of  example,  let  me  describe  one  such  reaction- 
system,  the  one  I  call  the  "sour  grapes"  defense  mechanism.  It 
is  typical  particularly  of  persons  who  have  not  achieved  success, 
but  whose  highly  "compressed"  egos  make  them  exceptionally 
vulnerable  to  this  inability  of  theirs  to  "make  it." 

It  involves  a  consistent  tendency  on  such  a  person's  part  to 
belittle  those  who  have  "done  better"  than  he  has,  in  one  or 
both  of  two  ways— through  attributing  their  success  to  fortuitous 
circumstances  unrelated  to  their  possibly  greater  level  of  ability 
and  stronger  success  drive;  or  through  unearthing  and  dwelling 
on  whatever  personal  and  professional  inadequacies  may  be 
present  in  the  more  successful  person. 

It  is  a  reaction  with  two  self-protective  functions.  It  serves, 
first,  to  protect  the  individual  expressing  it  from  the  realization 
that  he  may  not  be  in  the  highest  level  of  ability;  and  serves, 
second,  to  console  him  in  the  face  of  the  circumstance  that  he 
has  not  become  "a  success."  Such  an  individual  is  very  much 
afraid  to  recognize  just  how  compressed  his  ego  is.  In  so  bringing 
others  down  to  his  own  size,  he  spares  himself  the  trauma  of  an 
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outright  ego  crisis,  since  he  is  not  forced  to  admit  his  own  puny 
stature  to  himself. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  reaction  of  all  to  the  perception  of 
failure  is  a  retreat  into  a  state  of  apathy,  with  no  further  attempts 
made  to  cope  positively  with  life,  either  in  one's  job  or  one's 
personal  life.  Here  are  the  goal-less,  face-less  individuals  asso- 
ciated particularly  with  the  big  city,  drifting  passively,  and 
whose  ranks  seem  to  be  swelling.  Whether  we  succeed  or  fail, 
life  seems  to  become  peculiarly  empty  and  meaningless,  once 
we  know  into  which  category  we  fall. 

These  latter  kinds  of  personal  and  social  rot,  for  which  there 
are  no  statistics,  are  affecting  our  society  more  slowly  but  per- 
haps much  more  surely  than  the  less  widespread,  more  obviously 
distorted,  reactions.  Ruth  Benedict,  in  the  last  chapter  of  her 
Patterns  of  Culture,  has  summed  up  in  a  classic  sentence  the 
nature  of  the  ego  struggle  among  the  middle  class  and  its 
emerging  implications: 

In  proportion  as  success  is  obsessive  and  is  limited  to  the  few,  a 
greater  and  greater  number  will  be  liable  to  the  extreme  penalties 
of  maladjustment  (4). 

Again  for  the  sake  of  perspective,  a  parallel  statement  which 
is  more  applicable  to  other  than  middle-class  groups  should  be 
placed  alongside  Miss  Benedict's.  This  statement  applies  to 
many  in  the  lower  classes,  who  never  entered  upon  the  ego 
struggle  of  the  middle  class,  and  to  increasing  numbers  of  those 
in  the  lower  middle  class  who  have  given  up  that  struggle. 

In  proportion  as  a  society  makes  consumer  goods  the  major  source 
of  self-gratification,  and  the  money  required  to  obtain  them  is 
not  as  readily  available  to  large  segments  of  the  population  as 
they  would  like  through  socially  approved  channels,  a  greater  and 
greater  number  in  that  society  will  be  pushed  into  illegal  methods 
of  obtaining  money— methods  ranging  from  violent  or  stealthy 
theft  to  corruption  of  the  innocent. 

I  wonder  if  this  approach  to  the  increase  in  some  phases  of 
juvenile  and  adult  crime  has  been  presented  to  private  and 
governmental  bodies  investigating  juvenile  delinquency. 
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The  circumstance  that  high  occupational  status  and  consumer 
capacity  have  become  primary  sources  for  individual  feelings  of 
self-worth  among  the  urban  middle  classes  has  acted  much  like 
the  dropping  of  a  pebble  in  a  pool.  The  psychological  effects  on 
us  have  been  steadily  spreading.  There  are  many  groups  in  our 
population— women,  children  and  adolescents,  and  the  elderly— 
whose  social  roles  do  not  usually  involve  active  money  earning 
nor  participation  in  a  prestige  occupation.  As  a  result,  many 
members  of  these  groups  have  suffered  social  and  psychological 
displacement. 

Many  middle-class  women  today  are  psychological  "displaced 
persons"  because  their  former  dependable  and  unique  sources 
for  their  feelings  of  self-worth  have  either  diminished  or  entirely 
evaporated,  in  women's  own  eyes.  Psychologically  felt  success 
for  the  middle-class  young  woman  depends  initially  on  her  attain- 
ment of  married  status  and  her  acquisition  of  an  economically 
promising  young  man,  rather  than  on  status  in  an  economic  role, 
as  in  her  brother's  case.  But  once  this  anxiety-relieving  accom- 
plishment is  behind  her,  she  finds  other  personal-status  problems 
facing  her.  The  circumstance  that  the  roles  of  mother  and  home- 
maker  are  no  longer  considered  sufficient  reasons  for  a  woman's 
being,  particularly  in  urban  settings,  acquires  personal  impli- 
cations for  her.  She  finds  herself  counting  in  our  society  almost 
entirely  as  a  consumer  only— as  buyer  for  her  family,  first,  and 
as  a  recruit  for  our  society's,  and  especially  our  advertisers',  "cult 
of  youth  and  beauty,"  second. 

As  a  result,  women  generally  have  come  to  accept  the  eco- 
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nomic  status  values  of  their  society  as  wholeheartedly  as  do 
their  husbands  and  brothers.  These  new  values  have  come  not 
merely  to  supersede  values  which  have  contributed  to  a  woman's 
adequate  exercise  of  particularly  her  maternal  role.  For  many 
women,  the  new  values  are  at  present  experienced  as  being  in 
direct  conflict  with  these  socially  older  values.  Only  a  very  few 
women,  generally  of  upper-middle  status  or  higher,  because  of 
special  individual,  marital  and  familial  circumstances,  are  able 
to  work  out  a  harmonious  outer  and  inner  integration  of  the  old 
and  the  new  values  and  their  related  practices:  these  women's 
active  experimentation  is  providing  sign-posts  which  indicate 
the  direction  of  a  new  equilibrium  in  women's  inner  and  outer 
functioning. 

Most  middle-class  women  are  expressing  their  subscription  to 
economic  status  values  in  one  of  two  ways.  Many  have  become 
dependent  upon  their  husband's  level  of  consumer  capacity  as 
the  major  sources  for  their  own  feelings  of  worth.  The  husbands 
of  these  women  have  the  added  psychological  burden  of  strug- 
gling to  "save"  their  wives'  souls  as  well  as  their  own.  Perhaps 
this  situation  is  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  so  much  of 
the  hostility  between  many  husbands  and  wives  today.  This 
pattern  among  women  seems  to  be  so  general  as  to  cut  across 
social-status  lines.  Many  of  these  women  are  returning  to  work 
full-time  while  their  children  are  still  very  young  primarily  in 
order  to  supplement  their  husbands'  incomes. 

Desire  for  greater  family  consumer  capacity  is  not  the  major 
factor  in  the  reaction  of  another  group  of  women:  many  middle- 
class  wives  and  mothers  have  fully  accepted  economic  status 
values  as  applying  directly  to  themselves.  Either  they  work 
outside  the  home  in  order  to  have  some  feelings  of  self-worth, 
or  they  feel  vaguely  guilty  and  aimless  if  they  do  not— and  be- 
come ripe  for  a  variety  of  personally  and  socially  negative  be- 
haviors, among  them  the  kind  of  maternal  behavior  Edward 
Strecker  has  epitomized  with  the  borrowed  term,  "momism"  ( 1 ) . 
Those  women  who  work  in  specialized  business  and  professional 
fields  for  much  the  same  inner  reasons  as  men  do— although  self- 
fulfillment  motives  are  likely  to  be  as  yet  more  frequent  among 
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women— are  subject  to  the  same  inner  pressures  as  are  men  in 
regard  to  the  self-respect  meanings  of  success.  In  most  instances, 
they  carry  the  added  handicap  of  having  to  be  "twice  as  good 
as  a  man  in  order  to  get  half  as  far." 

Frequently,  the  so-called  "career  woman"  feels  the  aliena- 
tion from  her  deeper  needs  more  keenly  than  do  her  male  col- 
leagues, because  her  shift  in  role  is  socially  still  so  recent  she 
as  yet  has  no  buttressing,  self-justifying  tradition  to  fall  back  on, 
as  men  do.  She  is  often  regarded  as  an  interloper  by  her  fellow 
competitors,  both  men  and  women,  and  to  a  real  extent,  by 
herself  too.  A  man  finds  the  competitiveness  in  his  work  situation 
hard  enough  to  cope  with  psychologically  at  any  time,  but  he  is 
particularly  bitter  about  competition  from  a  woman:  his  one 
dependable  remaining  source  for  his  feelings  of  masculinity  are 
deeply  threatened  by  her  equal  or  superior  status  in  his  work 
world.  Very  few  career  women  are  so  insensitive  as  not  to  feel 
this  male  reaction;  and  each  reacts  to  it  in  accordance  with  her 
over-all  personality  functioning— by  seductive  or  manipulative 
techniques,  by  aggression,  by  withdrawal. 

Some  urban  middle-class  wives,  and  mothers  with  school- 
age  children,  return  to  work  part-  or  full-time  primarily  for 
reasons  of  sociability.  Under  the  impact  of  the  feelings  of  bore- 
dom and  isolation  fostered  by  their  self-contained,  modern - 
miracle  "machines  for  living,"  and  lacking  an  adequate  self- 
satisfying  and  self-creative  avocation,  their  pre-marriage  rejection 
of  their  cog-in-the-wheel  clerical  jobs  shifts  to  nostalgic  recol- 
lection of  the  easy  group  camaraderie  typical  of  subordinate- 
in-status  large-office  positions.  This  practice  should  be  viewed 
alongside  the  statistic  that  the  highest  rate  of  alcoholism  appears 
among  urban  housewives. 

Three  neurotic  behavior  patterns  particularly  are  widespread 
among  those  middle-class  women  who  have  not  been  able  to 
react  adaptively  to  their  social  displacement.  Although  these 
patterns  are  here  presented  as  separate  behavior  constellations, 
some  combination  of  them  is  frequently  present  in  the  same 
woman,   especially  patterns   1   and  3,   and  patterns   2   and  3. 
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1.  The  "traditionalist,"  who  continues  to  adhere  exclusively  to 
the  traditional  middle-class  role  of  wife  and  mother,  even 
though  this  role  has  insufficient  personal  and  social  meaning 
beyond  her  children's  early  childhood  years.  In  doing  so,  she 
unknowingly  inflicts  upon  herself  a  pervasive  sense  of  useless- 
ness  and  inadequacy,  and  the  necessity  to  cope  with  frequent 
attacks  of  overwhelming  anxiety. 

2.  The  "competitor,"  who  unselectively  rejects  all  aspects  of 
women's  traditional  roles  and  equally  unselectively  accepts 
the  traditional  male  economic-status  role.  Some  of  the  "com- 
petitor's" personality  difficulties  have  already  been  mentioned. 

3.  The  "manipulator,"  who  has  adopted  what  used  to  be  the 
trade-mark  of  the  professional  prostitute— the  calculated,  essen- 
tially hostile  use  of  physical  femininity  as  a  means  of  exploit- 
ing, controlling,  and  manipulating  men.  It  is  hard  to  say 
how  this  behavior  pattern  has  acquired  respectable  middle- 
class  status— whether  our  movie-makers,  advertisers  and  mer- 
chandisers have  unconsciously  projected  their  own  male 
anxieties  into  the  version  of  femininity  they  have  chosen  to 
make  the  cultural  ideal;  or  whether  these  perceptive  people, 
in  attempting  to  "sell"  their  male  customers,  have  made  the 
adolescent-male  feminine  ideal  the  cultural  ideal— an  ideal 
which  many  psychologically-displaced  middle-class  women 
have  been  forced  by  their  fears  and  hostilities  to  emulate. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  mutual  reinforcement! 

The  hostile  use  of  sex  represented  by  the  "manipulator"  pattern 
has  added  materially  to  the  psychological  hazards  of  urban  male 
existence:  urban  congestion  and  a  general  lack  of  active  physical 
outlets  have  increased  men's  proneness  to  sexual  tension,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ego-attacking  social  and  economic  pressures 
on  them  have  heightened  their  dependency  needs.  As  a  conse- 
quence, this  hostile  feminine  pattern  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
unconscious  male  counter-hostility. 

The  ego  problem  of  American  women  today— its  sources, 
symptoms,  and  personal  and  social  effects— is  too  big  and  too 
important  a  subject  in  itself  for  me  to  undertake  to  go  into  it 
here  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness.  It  will  have  to  suffice  to 
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say,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  that  many  women  today 
are  "psychological  d.p.'s"  during  this  period  of  cultural  transition, 
and  that  their  personality  difficulties  have  even  more  serious 
social  implications  than  those  of  men  because  of  the  singular 
importance  for  the  new  generation  of  the  maternal  role  in  our 
complex  society,  with  its  many  demands  on  the  individual. 

Our  urban  family,  as  opposed  to  the  extended-kinship  family 
organization  of  our  grandparents  and  of  some  other  current 
societies,  makes  most  children  psychologically  dependent  on  only 
two  adults  during  their  early,  most  significant  in  personality- 
formation  years— their  mother  and  their  father.  Because  of  the 
wide  separation  between  the  father's  place  of  work  and  his  home 
in  most  urban  areas,  as  well  as  the  other  claims  on  the  time  of 
many  a  young  father  anxious  to  "get  ahead,"  the  majority  of 
urban  children  are  psychologically  dependent  upon  only  one 
parent  and  one  sex,  the  female,  during  these  crucial  early  years 
(nursery  and  grade-school  teachers  are  invariably  women  too!). 
And  if  the  mother  also  works  full-time,  or  rejects  her  maternal 
role.  .  .  !  (A  qualification  should  be  inserted  here:  as  our  society 
ages,  the  presence  of  a  middle-class  grandparent  generation  in 
urban  settings  is  gradually  re-creating  an  extended-family  sys- 
tem; the  nature  and  effects  of  this  development  are  well  worth 
investigating.)  Here  is  the  most  socially  significant  by-product 
of  the  status  struggle  of  our  day.  As  individually  and  socially 
debilitating  as  the  individual  psychological  by-products  of  this 
struggle  are,  their  influence  on  parental  behavior  has  still  greater 
social  effects  because  its  results,  through  our  children,  are  both 
cumulative  and  expanding.  Their  effects  on  the  parental  behavior 
of  many  in  the  middle  class  is  the  topic  of  the  next  chapter. 

Many  children,  adolescents,  and  old  people  in  our  economic- 
status-driven  society  have  become  psychological  d.p.'s  also,  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  causing  the  psychological  displacement 
of  women. 

Aside  from  the  personal  value  placed  on  them  by  their 
parents,  children  and  adolescents  in  the  urban  American  environ- 
ment are  accorded  low  social  value,  on  two  counts.  First,  they 
are  economically  dependent,  in  a  culture  which  stresses  economic 
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independence  and  high  consumership  as  the  "ultimate  virtues." 
And  second,  they  are  assigned  no  unique,  socially  indispensable 
function,  no  special  or  valued  "place"  in  the  broader  society— 
except,  of  course,  as  consumers.  Middle-class  children  are  learn- 
ing extra-family,  broader  societal  values  at  a  much  younger  age 
than  in  that  long-ago  era  "before  T.V."  For  children,  the  dis- 
tinction between  "commercial"  or  "entertainment"  T.V.  and 
"educational"  T.V.  is  meaningless:  all  T.V.  plays  a  highly  edu- 
cative role  in  their  lives.  This  mass-communication  medium,  to 
which  our  children  are  so  attentive,  almost  uniformly  gives  status 
to  only  one  age  level  and  one  social  role  in  our  society— the  con- 
sumer adult,  male  and  female  versions. 

Within  this  narrow  enough  representation,  a  still  narrower 
emphasis,  already  referred  to,  is  common— the  characterization 
of  the  female  version  of  the  consumer  adult  as  an  overadorned, 
shapely  body,  period,  who  gets  what  she  wants  from  others  by 
using  their  weaknesses  as  her  lever  for  manipulating  them.  As 
children  grow  older,  the  movies  reinforce  this  basically  hostile 
representation  of  women.  Such  repeated  recognition  of  so  narrow 
and  so  negative  an  aspect  of  womanhood  is  not  calculated  to 
help  a  little  girl  develop  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
mature  woman's  complex  wifely,  maternal  and  social  responsi- 
bilities—particularly if  her  own  mother  does  not  herself  accept 
her  maternal  role  and  is  overinfluenced  by  the  glamorous  images 
on  the  screens  of  never-never  land.  Nor  is  such  a  picture  of 
femininity  likely  to  assist  the  adolescent  boy  in  his  already 
difficult  enough  task  of  establishing  healthy  relationships  with 
the  opposite  sex.  Similar  charges  of  narrowness  and  social  un- 
adaptiveness  could  be  made  against  the  mass  media  characteri- 
zation of  the  male  version  of  the  consumer  adult  role. 

Small  wonder  that  so  insistent  a  presentation  of  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  adult  world,  superimposed  on  their  parents'  tend- 
ency constantly  to  push  them  beyond  their,  level  of  maturity, 
stimulates  many  children  with  few  balancing  experiences  in  their 
immediate  environment  to  become  psychologically  displaced: 
they  want  to  be  grown  up  in  appearance  and  prerogatives  before 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  be  children!  For  urban  little  girls,  the 
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age  at  which  lipstick  must  be  worn  and  boy  friends  kept  on  a 
leash  seems  to  be  steadily  shrinking.  For  little  boys,  the  age  at 
which  adult  privileges  must  be  granted  without  commensurate 
responsibilities  seems  to  be  shrinking. 

Add  to  these  influences  the  insistence  of  middle-class  parents 
on  their  children  being  popular  with  other  children,  and  of 
teachers  on  their  being  "good  group  members,"  and  the  result 
is  children  living  so  much  in  the  immediate,  overstimulated 
present  that  they  have  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  inner 
development  that  a  leisurely,  not  too  closely  supervised  period 
reserved  for  childhood  provided  for— a  slow,  inside-out  intel- 
lectual-emotional ripening,  and  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  self- 
attuned  self -discovery.  Frequently,  development  of  the  essentially 
self-protective  practice  of  thoughtful  evaluation  of  one's  experi- 
ence is  too  long  delayed  among  our  urban  youngsters  who  are 
overstimulated  from  external  sources.  They  experience  some 
deeply  traumatic  incident  which  is  directly  due  to  their  surface 
sophistication  and  maturity  tripping  over  their  actual  immaturity. 

I  must  interject  here  that  the  shallowness,  sensationalism, 
violence  and  just  plain  stupidity  of  so  much  of  our  "entertain- 
ment" media  cannot  be  considered  to  cause  emotional  disturb- 
ances or  delinquency  in  children  in  and  by  themselves.  These 
media  affect  some  children  strongly  because  their  family- 
centered  experiences  have  already  made  them  psychologically 
vulnerable  to  such  distorted  portrayals.  Again,  there  is  a  con- 
vergence of  influences.  But  such  a  qualification  in  the  psycho- 
logical role  of  the  mass  media  does  not  by  any  means  exonerate 
them.  It  is  no  brief  in  their  defense  to  say  that  they  have  adopted 
policies  which  have  the  effect  merely  of  contributing  to  the 
psychological  and  legal  delinquency  of  some  minors.  Their  posi- 
tion is  even  less  defensible  when  it  is  realized  that  it  is  in  then- 
power  instead  to  use  their  great  resources  and  educative  influ- 
ence not  only  to  assist  in  such  "crippled"  children's  rehabilitation, 
but  also  to  play  a  positive  role  in  all  children's  social  and  intel- 
lectual growth. 

Adolescents  are  particularly  sensitive  to  their  lack  of  recog- 
nition as  a  socially  worthwhile  group  in  our  society.  Their  tend- 
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ency  to  make  others  their  own  age  or  slightly  older  their  supreme 
point  of  reference  in  their  own  lives  is  one  consequence  of  their 
social  displacement.  An  adolescent  whose  earlier  family  experi- 
ences have  not  given  him  primary  feelings  of  worth,  becomes 
at  best  overdependent  on  his  group's  opinion  of  him  and  de- 
velops a  slavish  conformity  to  peer-group  values,  which  is  fre- 
quently carried  over  into  adult  life.  At  worst,  such  an  adolescent, 
if  his  group  recognizes  no  outside  authority,  becomes  one  of  our 
society's  increasing  army  of  adolescent  displaced  persons  whom 
we  term  juvenile  delinquents. 

Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  two  particular  groups  of 
affection-deprived  adolescents  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  indi- 
vidually or  socially  responsible  manner  in  the  face  of  our  con- 
sumer-wooing media— those  who  either  have  no  money  at  all  to 
spend,  and  those,  at  almost  the  other  extreme  of  the  social  scale, 
who  have  been  overindulged  with  material  possessions  all  theii 
lives  by  their  always  too-busy-for-them  parents  and  have  learned 
the  compensatory,  purchasable  means  of  self-indulgence  only 
too  well.  A  still  further  factor  in  adolescent  psychological  dis- 
placement is  their  difficulty  in  finding  adequate  models  in  their 
immediate  environment  to  pattern  themselves  after.  As  part  of 
the  normal  process  which  is  involved  in  an  adolescent's  emerging 
maturity,  he  seeks  for  such  adult  models.  He  is,  as  a  consequence, 
particularly  sensitive  to,  and  affected  by,  the  evident  and  increas- 
ing immorality  and  opportunism  everywhere  around  him. 

For  most  older  men  in  large  urban  settings,  retirement  takes 
from  them  their  primary,  in  many  instances  their  sole,  source 
for  their  feelings  of  self-worth.  The  result  for  many  is  swift 
psychological  and  physical  deterioration,  even  though  financial 
need  may  not  exist.  And  for  many  women,  the  aging  process 
itself  destroys  sources  for  self-regard  overemphasized  in  their 
lives— overvalued  partly  because  of  their  vulnerability  to  the 
ceaseless  and  almost  exclusive  glorification  of  youth  and  beauty 
as  feminine  indispensables  by  our  consuming-absorbed  mass 
media.  The  psychological  meaning  of  retirement  and  the  bias 
against  employing  older  workers  are  serving  to  make  men  vul- 
nerable as  well  to  increasing  age. 
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A  current,  thoroughly  American  tragedy  is  the  behavior  a 
great  many  men  and  women  begin  to  express  at  some  point 
during  their  forties.  At  a  time  of  life  when  accumulated  experi- 
ence and  understanding  should  bring  some  measure  of  insight 
into  and  acceptance  of  themselves  and  their  world,  and  the 
ability  to  fashion  a  serene,  gracious,  and  inwardly  attuned 
pattern  of  living,  many  chronologically  mature  Americans  are 
instead  clinging  desperately  in  appearance  and  behavior  to  their 
unsure,  tension-filled  youth. 


CHAPTER     8 


PARENTS   AS   AMERICAN   "D.P.'S" 


We  pay  much  lip-service  to  the  sanctity  of  the  family  and  to 
its  indispensable  social  and  psychological  roles.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  no  politician  could  hope  to  be  elected  without  frequent 
reference  to  the  social  importance  of  the  family.  Yet  two  factors 
particularly  are  leading  to  the  displacement  of  the  maternal  and 
paternal  roles  among  many  in  our  urban  society— parents'  own 
values  concerning  the  primary  importance  in  their  lives  of  high 
consumer  and  personal  status,  and  the  lack  of  general  social 
recognition  of,  and  accommodation  to,  what  is  involved  in  the 
adequate  exercise  of  the  respective  parental  roles.  Here  is  an- 
other major  contradiction  of  our  time. 

There  is  a  belief  far  too  widespread  in  our  middle-class 
world,  a  belief  which  is  partially  a  reflection  of  the  over-all 
material  values  of  our  culture,  and  partially  a  result,  perhaps, 
of  parents'  own  depression-haunted  childhoods:  the  good  parent 
is  primarily  one  who  gives  his  or  her  children  material,  including 
educational,  advantages.  Parents'  subscription  to  this  belief  has 
made  them  particularly  vulnerable  to  two  sets  of  consumer  pres- 
sures—those coming  directly  from  our  advertisers,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  exploit  this  parental  vulnerability  to  the  hilt;  and 
those  coming  indirectly,  through  their  children,  whose  imma- 
turity is  so  calculatedly  taken  advantage  of  by  our  commercially 
sponsored  mass  media.  These  two  sets  of  external  pressures, 
combining  with  parents'  inner  vulnerability  to  them,  have  placed 
most  parents  in  literal  consumer  bondage:  there  is  no  end  to 
the  things  their  children  must  have  in  the  typically  competitive 
urban  social  setting. 
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A  new,  tacit,  public  norm  concerning  what  is  involved  in 
being  a  "good  parent,"  as  opposed  to  a  "bad  parent,"  has  emerged 
in  large  sections  of  the  middle  class:  the  good  parent  places  his 
children's  material  and  physical  comfort  first  and  his  own  second; 
the  not-so-good  parent  places  his  own  material  and  physical 
comfort  first  and  that  of  his  children  second.  This  consumer 
bondage,  converging  with  parents'  ego-involvement  as  indi- 
viduals in  their  respective  status  struggles,  has  meant  that  giving 
of  oneself  to  one's  children  during  their  earlier  years,  which 
necessarily  involves  the  expenditure  of  time  and  interest  as 
needed  by  them,  has  become  an  actual  luxury  that  many  young 
urban  fathers,  particularly,  feel  they  cannot  afford.  Yet  such  child- 
attuned  giving  of  self  is  indispensable  for  children's  healthy 
psychological  development  in  our  type  of  family  system  and 
our  type  of  society. 

The  lack  of  accommodation  to  the  special  problems  of  parents 
of  young  children  in  our  urban  economic  and  social  practices 
and  physical  environment  has  also  contributed  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  parental  role.  Our  self-contained  biological  family 
unit,  the  transfer  to  the  operation  of  the  home  of  the  industrial 
concept  that  production  efficiency  is  prior  to  human  social  needs, 
the  young  father's  absorption  in  his  struggle  for  consumer  and 
occupational  status,  all  combine  to  deny  the  psychological  needs 
of  the  mother  of  young  children:  she  is  physically  and  psycho- 
logically isolated  at  the  very  time  when  her  children's  never 
ending  physical  and  psychological  demands  and  her  own  inex- 
perience lead  her  to  need  social  and  emotional  support  the  most. 
A  young  family-man's  struggle  for  an  economic  foothold  is  typi- 
cally most  demanding  of  him  psychologically,  physically,  and  in 
sheer  time  while  his  children  are  young.  This  culturally  imposed 
circumstance  ignores  the  crucial  importance  of  the  father's  role 
in  a  child's  personality  development  and  character  formation:  by 
the  time  his  strenuous  efforts  have  made  the  family  more  secure 
economically,  the  never-to-be-made-up-for  early  years  of  his 
children  are  past. 

I  have  so  far  spoken  in  generalized  terms.  Let  me  present, 
for    illustrative   purposes,    four   patterns    of   parental    behavior 
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which  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  American  life,  particularly  in 
large  urban  settings.  Purely  individual  factors  enter  into  the 
particular  patterns  of  parental  behavior  which  each  father  and 
mother  expresses.  But,  here  again,  enough  parents  behave  suffi- 
ciently similarly  for  a  number  of  patterns,  both  wholesome  and 
"delinquent"  in  effect  on  their  children,  to  become  evident  on  a 
group  basis.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  those  parents  whose  self- 
accepting  and  self-  and  socially  responsible  children  offer  testi- 
mony that  they  are  doing  an  adequate  and  more  than  adequate 
job  of  being  parents,  in  spite  of  the  inner  and  outer  pressures 
on  them.  I  believe  that  there  are  still  many  such  parents  in  the 
middle  class.  Probably  the  most  frequently  expressed  wish  of 
these  parents  is  that  their  society  were  a  help,  rather  than  in  so 
many  ways  a  hindrance,  to  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
responsibility. 

Rather,  I  am  selecting  for  attention  patterns  of  parental  be- 
havior which  can  be  considered  examples  of  "parental  delin- 
quency" and  which  have  their  roots  primarily  in  the  parents' 
response  as  individuals  to  their  status  struggles.  These  are  per- 
sons who,  as  reacting  individuals,  tend  to  fit  into  one  or  another 
of  the  neurotic  patterns  previously  described.  Two  of  these 
patterns  are  more  typical  of  the  middle  classes,  and  two  appear 
more  frequently  among  working-class  groups,  the  source  for 
new  members  of  the  middle  class. 

Although  the  patterns  of  parental  delinquency  to  be  described 
are  most  typical  of  large  urban  areas,  I  doubt  that  they  are  con- 
fined to  our  large  cities.  I  am  presenting  each  of  the  four  pat- 
terns in  the  form  of  a  summary  chart,  under  three  headings: 

1.  A  brief  description  of  those  characteristics  of  the  parents  as 
individuals  which  are  of  key  importance  in  their  parental 
behavior;  the  relationship  of  these  characteristics  to  the  status 
struggle  of  our  time  has  been  previously  discussed. 

2.  The  key  characteristics  of  these  parents'  behavior  with  their 
children. 

3.  The  effects  on  their  children  of  the  parental  behavior 
described. 
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The  first  delinquent-parent  pattern  is  most  frequent  among 
upper-middle  families,  and  some  lower-middle,  where  father, 
and  sometimes  mother,  is  in  a  relatively  high-status  professional 
or  business  occupation: 


Parents  as 
Individuals 
Psychologically 
displaced   mother 
or    working    full- 
time    professional 
level  mother  with 
young  child (r en) 
and  strong  guilt 
feelings. 

plus 
Psychologically 
alone  and  job- 
frustrated 
father  .  .  . 


Parental  Behavior 
With  Their 
Children 
Their  psychologi- 
cal absorption  or 
overprotection  of 
their  one  or  two 
children.  They  re- 
act to  them  as  ex- 
tensions of  their 
own  highly  vul- 
nerable egos 


Psychological  Effects 
on  Their  Children 
Their  children  are 
rendered  overanxious  to 
the  point  of 

neuroticism;  frequently 
they  become  the 
strongly  other-directed 
character  type 
described   by   Riesman 
(2). 


It  is  because  such  a  father  is  "torn  apart"  psychologically  in  his 
daily  work  role  that  he  needs  to  make  of  his  family  life  an  impreg- 
nable psychological  fortress  and  to  project  to  and  into  his  children 
his  picture  of  his  ideal  self. 

The  second  delinquent-parent  pattern  is  most  frequent  among 
lower-middle  parents  who  are  trying  to  become  upper-middle, 
or  of  those  very  recently  "arrived"  in  the  upper-middle  grouping: 
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Parents  as 
Individuals 
Desperately  up- 
ward-mobile 
parents  absorbed 
in  their  respective 
struggles  for  up- 
ward status, 
father  in  his  work 
and  mother  so- 
cially.   Alienation 
from  deeper 
needs  and  emo- 
tions character- 
istic .  .  . 


Parental  Behavioi 
With  Their 
Children 
Are  either  unable 
to  react  spon- 
taneously and 
warmly  to  their 
children,  or  spend 
little   or  no   time 
actually    interact- 
ing with  them, 
or  both.  Both  pat- 
terns are  inter- 
preted by  their 
children  as 
rejection. 

Along  with 
Assuaging  their 
spasmodic  guilt 
feelings  over  their 
neglect  of  their 
children  with  a 
constant  stream 
of  expensive 
gifts  .  .  . 


Psychological  Effects 
on  Their  Children 
Emotionally-disturbed 
children,  some  of  whom 
become  socially  irre- 
sponsible adolescents 
and  adults.  For  many  of 
these  children,  posses- 
sions come  to  be  over- 
valued because  of  their 
substitute  nature  ( for 
parental  attention  and 
affection ) :  tendency 
among  these  children 
to  demand  more  and 
more,  and  more 
expensive,  clothes, 
toys,  gadgets— the 
producers'  and  adver- 
tisers' delight! 


Pattern  2  is  particularly  familiar  to  the  personnel  of  some  of  our 
highest  fee,  most  "exclusive"  private  summer  camps  and  schools. 
The  overanxious,  overprotected  child  associated  with  Pattern  1, 
and  the  rejected,  mixed-up  child  associated  with  Pattern  2  are 
maintaining  the  private  practices  of  many  a  big-city  child  psy- 
chiatrist and  child  psychologist.  Some  of  the  economically  privi- 
leged but  socially  irresponsible  youngsters  associated  with  Pat- 
tern 2  are  frequently  not  only  more  than  their  thoroughly  bewil- 
dered parents  can  cope  with,  but  also  thorns  in  the  side  of  their 
teachers  and  community.  Only  their  social  and  economic  status 
keeps  some  of  them  from  acquiring  the  legal  label  of  "delin- 
quent"—delaying  the  day  of  reckoning  in  some  cases  until  they 
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reach  titular-adult  status.  It  sometimes  seems  that  our  news- 
papers could  not  hope  to  keep  up  their  circulation  figures  with- 
out such  newsworthy  days  of  reckoning. 

The  third  delinquent-parent  pattern  is  most  frequent  among 
young  couples  of  minority  group,  upper-lower  class  background, 
struggling  for  upward  personal  and  family  mobility— and  with 
apparently  the  best  parental  motivations  in  the  world: 

Parental  Behavior 
Parents  as  With  Their  Psychological  Effects  on 

Individuals  Children  Their  Children 

Both  parents  Their  spending  The  semi-orphaned,  affec- 

working  full-  practically  no  tion-starved  "latch-key" 

time  and  also,  non-fatigued,  child  of  the  big  city    (to 

usually,  father  non-irritable  the  uninitiated:   these  are 

going  to  night  time  with  their  the  nursery  and  school- 

school  or  hav-  children.  £     age  children  who  come 

ing  a  second  Along  with  2     home  to  a  parentless, 

job  ...  ..A  tendency  to  be    9     locked  apartment  and  have 

h     overstrict  with  *     the  key  to  the  apartment 

^     their  children  h     on   a  string  around  their 

j     when  they  are  g     necks)  who  live  overmuch 

jz     with  them  in  |     in  a  fantasy  world  of  com- 

d     order  to  "make         H     ics  and  T.V.  (and  because 
up  for"  their  lack     5     vulnerable,   are   overinflu- 
of  guidance  and       |     enced  by  them).  Boys  par- 
control  while  "*     ticularly   have    a    difficult 
away  from  personality  development 
them  .  .  .                          problem,  relating  to  their 
sex-role:  they  don't  see 
enough  of  their  fathers  or 
of  men  generally  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  mascu- 
line image  to  pattern  after. 

Delinquent-parent  patterns  2  and  3  illustrate  particularly  well 
the  effects  of  parental  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  the  good 
parent  is  primarily  one  who  gives  his  and  her  children  material 
advantages. 

Pattern  3  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  as  the  increas- 
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ing  number  of  working-class  mothers  with  young  and  very  young 
children  going  outside  the  home  to  work  assumes  the  propor- 
tions of  a  social  trend.  This  development  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  serious  social  effects  that  an  unregulated  economic  trend 
can  have.  This  trend  began  when  industry's  newly  developed 
machines  made  it  necessary  for  the  family  head  to  go  outside 
the  home  to  make  a  living:  up  to  then,  the  family  had  been  a 
self-contained  unit  both  socially  and  economically.  In  the  urban 
working-class  family,  typically  containing  only  two  adults,  the 
absence  of  the  father  from  the  home  removed  an  indispensable 
source  of  experience  from  his  growing  children.  But  the  mother, 
at  least,  remained  directly  accessible  to  them. 

As  food-processing  and  clothes-making  machines  outside  the 
home  have  replaced  woman's  traditional  labors  inside  the  home, 
the  cost  of  the  basic  necessities  of  living  in  terms  of  actual  cash 
outlay  has  steadily  risen.  At  the  same  time,  producer  pressures 
on  consumers  have  convinced  families  with  even  the  most  tenu- 
ous economic  base  that  an  expanding  number  of  home  appliances 
comes  under  the  category  of  "basic  necessities."  The  result  has 
been  that  these  working-class  mothers,  who  were  originally  in- 
fluenced by  wartime  production  needs  to  work  outside  the  home, 
are  continuing  to  do  so,  for  the  same  reason  the  father  originally 
did— to  help  meet  their  family's  daily  living  expenses  (3).  But 
these  women  cannot  keep  their  children  near  them  at  the  factory, 
as  they  were  able  to  do  when  they  worked  in  the  home.  Who  is 
left  to  perform  those  child-rearing  functions  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  development  of  members  of  the  slow-maturing 
human  species? 

This  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  questions  that  we  should 
be  asking  about  this  social  trend.  Is  this  development  strictly 
an  individual  family  matter,  as  we  are  currently  treating  it,  or 
do  we  have  a  stake  in  it  as  a  society?  Is  the  circumstance  that 
juvenile  delinquency  rates  have  been  rising  almost  directly 
parallel  with  this  trend  entirely  a  matter  of  coincidence?  Have 
"socially  justifiable"  advertising  pressures  played  a  role  in  sus- 
taining and  furthering  this  development? 

The  fourth  delinquent-parent  pattern  is  most  frequent  among 
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economically  marginal  and  personally  inadequate  upper-lower 
class  parents  who  are  overstimulated  by  the  high-pressure  con- 
sumer appeals  of  our  culture: 


Parents  as 
Individuals 
Mother  with 
young  children 
working  full- 
time  and/or 
rejecting  of  her 
maternal    role. 

Along  with 
Psychologi- 
cally alone 
father  and/or 
rejecting  of 
paternal  role 
and/or 
alcoholic 
father .  .  . 


Parental  Behavior 
With  Their 
Children 
Their  inadequate 
exercise  of  their 
basic  socializing- 
of -child  role. 

Along  with 
A  tendency  to 
overexercise  the 
punishing  and 
controlling  as- 
pects of  parent- 
hood and  under- 
exercise  the  affec- 
tional  and  guid- 
ance aspects. 
Erratic,  exces- 
sively brutal  beat- 
ings not  un- 
common .   .   . 


Psychological  Effects  on 
Their  Children 
Children  who  feel  rejected, 
and  reject  their  parents  as 
a  result.  Such  children 
typically  harbor  a  very 
high  level  of  hostility.  Are 
unable  to  identify  with 
their  parents,  the  most 
effective  motivation  for 
becoming  socialized  or 
"human,"  and  ^/-disci- 
plined.  Ultimate  result  is 
frequently  children  unre- 
sponsive to  any  adult- 
dominated  situation,  such 
as  school,  and  eventual 
delinquency.  At  the  least, 
too  many  become  the  same 
kind  of  parents  their 
parents  are. 


Pattern  4  is  also  typical  of  many  slum-culture  families. 

The  children  associated  with  Pattern  4,  who  have  inadequate 
self  controls  and  unrealistic  or  socially  irresponsible  "idealized 
images"  (T.V.  and  the  movies  again),  usually  have  none  but 
their  own  equally  rejected  and  socially  irresponsible  peers  to 
identify  with.  The  next  step,  all  too  often,  is  actual  delinquent 
behavior,  later  confirmed  rejection  of  the  broader  society  which 
so  clearly  rejects  them,  and  criminality.  Such  children,  because 
of  their  psychologically  inadequate  family  settings  and  because 
of  no  or  inadequate  provision  for  their  special  needs  in  our 
society,  are  usually  irretrievably  "lost"  to  that  society  even  before 
they  leave  grade  school.  Their  experiences  in  our  middle-class- 
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geared  schools  typically  contribute  to  their  personality  diffi- 
culties. On  the  other  hand,  their  presence  in  a  public  schoolroom 
as  adolescents  makes  it  impossible  for  the  harassed  teacher  to 
do  the  job  with  her  remaining  students  that  society  expects  her 
to  do:  her  total  function  becomes  that  of  disciplinarian. 

These  are  the  children  for  whom  public  whippings  are  fre- 
quently recommended  as  the  best  and  most  effective  deterrent  to 
repeated  delinquency!  The  records  of  our  criminal  and  mental 
institutions  testify  to  their  subsequent  high  cost  to  themselves 
and  to  our  short-sighted,  rejecting  society. 


CHAPTER     9 

CREATIVE   INDIVIDUALISTS 
AS  AMERICAN   "D.P.'S" 


Our  dedication  to  high  occupational  and  consumer  status  as 
our  personal  touchstone  for  happiness  has  also  come  to  have 
disastrous  effects  on  the  individualist  and  on  creative  individ- 
ualism in  our  society.  Here  I  am  defining  individualism  not  in 
the  negative  sense  of  runaway  egocentrism;  but  rather,  as  true- 
to-oneself  individuality,  in  which  striving  to  become  oneself  in 
the  fullest  yet  most  unique  sense  is  the  key  characteristic.  Among 
creative  people,  the  major  means  for  their  self-development  and 
self-fulfillment  is  the  practice  of  their  creative  tendencies,  what- 
ever avenues  these  may  take,  for  no  other  reasons  than  the  satis- 
faction and  inner  growth  such  practice  brings  them. 

One  of  the  most  intellectually  creative  persons  of  our  time, 
while  giving  advice  to  a  young  visitor,  summed  up  the  rationale 
of  his  creativity  in  these  few  words: 

The  important  thing  is  not  to  stop  questioning.  Curiosity  has  its 
own  reasons  for  existence.  One  cannot  help  but  be  in  awe  when 
he  contemplates  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  of  life,  of  the  mar- 
velous structure  of  reality.  It  is  enough  if  one  tries  merely  to 
comprehend  a  little  of  this  mystery  each  day.  Never  lose  a  holy 
curiosity    ( 1 ) . 

Not  only  intellectually  and  artistically  creative  persons  function 
on  the  basis  of  such  intrinsic  motivations:  the  key  contributions 
of  such  American  industrial  and  business  giants  as  Henry  Ford, 
Conrad  Hilton,  David  Sarnoff— much  as  some  of  us  would  ques- 
tion the  influence  of  some  aspects  of  their  contributions  to  Ameri- 
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can  life— are  further  examples  of  the  fruits  of  creative  individ- 
ualism. It  is  generally  conceded  that  acts  of  creation-discovery 
which  have  esthetically,  intellectually,  emotionally  and  mate- 
rially enriched  the  world  in  general  and  our  country  in  particular 
have  typically  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  creative  people  so  to 
fulfill  themselves. 

But  this  desire  to  fulfill  oneself  through  creative  expression 
is  by  no  means  confined  only  to  such  gifted  persons  as  Albert 
Einstein,  the  person  just  quoted.  All  of  us  have  some  degree  of 
need  to  express  ourselves  as  whole  and  unique  individuals.  And 
all  of  us  possess  some  characteristic  self-expressive  bent,  even 
though  constant  suppression  of  it  may  have  driven  it  from  our 
awareness.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  need  of  man  to  express  his 
own  individuality  is  uniquely  human,  and  every  bit  as  compelling 
a  force  in  his  life  as  his  more  basic  physiological  needs— whether 
the  individual  concerned  is  conscious  of  the  existence  of  this 
need  or  not.  I  am  also  convinced  that  chronic  denial  of  this  need 
can  and  does  result  either  in  emotional  problems  or  in  pervasive 
hostility  which  may  express  itself  in  covert  and  overt  anti-social 
behaviors,  or  both. 

Yet  the  creative  individualist,  and  the  tendency  to  cultivate 
creative  individuality,  have,  with  one  major  exception,  been 
seriously  displaced  in  recent  years.  This  displacement  is  partially 
due  to  our  individual  dedications  to  the  touchstone  fallacy,  and 
partially  due  to  today's  economic  facts  of  life  in  our  "other- 
employed"  society. 

In  our  highly  specialized  urban  world,  money  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  obtain  the  basic  essentials  of  life,  let  alone  the 
status-important  luxuries.  There  are  rather  short  limits  in  this 
kind  of  economic  situation  to  how  far  a  man  with— or  even  with- 
out—a family  can  go  in  pursuing  creative  activities  which  are 
congenial  to  him  and  which  may  ultimately  enrich  his  society, 
but  which  have  negligible  immediate  commercial  value.  "What 
good  is  happiness— can  it  get  you  money?"  is  a  currently  popular 
aphorism  going  the  rounds  of  the  less-affluent  market-places  of 
New  York  City.  The  limits  are  similarly  short  on  how  deviate  his 
behavior  on  the  job  can  be  from  the  accepted  and  paid-for  norm: 
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most  positions  exist  within  a  highly  organized  and  complex  hier- 
archy of  human  interaction.  These  circumstances  force  most  of  us 
to  channel  both  our  abilities  and  our  behavior  into  those  avenues 
of  earning  a  living  which  are  available  to  us— and  these  avenues 
are  frequently  not  congenial  either  to  our  creative  streak  nor  to 
our  personalities. 

There  is  one  major  group  of  happy  and  fortunate  self-expres- 
sive workers  in  the  American  middle  class  who  constitute  the 
major  exception  to  this  situation— those  whose  natural  creative 
and  personality  bents  happen  to  coincide,  or  can  be  readily  de- 
flected to  coincide,  with  the  opportunities,  competitive  demands, 
and  complex  human  maze  which  are  involved  in  most  of  the 
commercially  rewarded  activities  available  to  them.  Whether 
such  people  are  engineers  or  entertainers,  disc  jockeys  or  de- 
signers, office-machine  operators  or  authors,  salesmen  or  statis- 
ticians, test  pilots  or  consulting  psychologists,  to  name  only  a 
few  middle  class  occupations,  they  feel  rewarded  inwardly  as 
well  as  monetarily  for  doing  what  they  can  best  do  and  like  best 
to  do. 

But  with  all  the  wise  vocational  counseling  in  the  world,  and 
as  amazingly  adaptable  as  we  humans  are,  there  are  far  fewer 
people  who  are  able  readily  and  satisfyingly  so  to  channel  their 
natural  self-expressive  and  personality  inclinations  than  our 
widespread  belief  in  the  touchstone  of  high  economic  status 
seems  to  assume:  available  types  of  remunerative  jobs  and  job 
settings  in  our  highly  organized  and  mechanized  economic  life 
cannot,  I  believe,  provide  adequately  for  the  range  and  fre- 
quency in  the  population  of  individual  aptitudes,  preferences, 
potentialities,  personality  needs. 

The  continuing,  almost  desperate  search  for  "sound"  em- 
ployee incentive  plans  is  but  one  evidence  of  this  circumstance. 
Further,  psychology  has  not  discovered  a  predictable  relationship 
between  individual  creative  potential  in  a  given  field  and  the 
ability  to  get  along  smoothly  with  other  people,  the  personality 
characteristic  so  essential  for  continuing  employment  in  the 
majority  of  available  white-collar  jobs.  If  high  creativity  is  pre- 
dictably related  to  any  other  personal  characteristic,  it  is  prob- 
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ably  to  that  of  independence  of  mind— a  truly  disastrous  tendency 
in  highly  structured  office  and  institutional  work  settings.  It 
appears  that  at  least  one  large  corporation  has  become  concerned 
over  the  dearth  of  creative  thinking  among  its  employees  and 
is  applying  a  variation  of  the  usual  employee  incentive  plan 
to  stimulate  such  activity  (2).  I  seriously  doubt  whether  its 
problem  can  be  solved  within  the  framework  of  current  organi- 
zational thinking,  which  is  so  strongly  committed  to  the  pre- 
eminent dominance  of  economic  incentives. 

Large  corporations— and  small  businesses— also  overlook  a 
major  result  of  direct  competitive  pressures  on  their  administra- 
tive personnel.  A  man  who  has  run  the  competitive  gauntlet  and 
has  managed  to  obtain  a  senior  position,  with  all  the  emotional 
imprint  this  experience  has  left  on  his  "insides,"  is  not  likely  to 
"slit  his  own  throat"  by  hiring  or  promoting  a  creatively  prom- 
ising younger  man,  if  such  hiring  or  promoting  is  within  his  juris- 
diction. The  manuals  on  "how  to  get  that  job  or  promotion"  over- 
look that  an  increasingly  frequent  reason  many  a  promising, 
well-prepared  young  person  in  creative-skills  fields,  particularly, 
does  not  get  "that  job"  is  not  because  of  any  deficiency  in  skill 
or  personal  qualifications,  but  quite  the  reverse:  he  is  so  well 
equipped  and  creative,  he  constitutes  a  direct  competitive  threat 
to  his  already  hard-enough-pressed  potential  superiors. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  intricate  modern  organization  of 
production,  distribution,  consumption,  is,  after  all,  to  yield  the 
owners  and  stockholders  a  profit;  secondarily,  to  satisfy  men's 
real  and  artificially  stimulated  material  needs;  incidentally,  to 
provide  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  general  population— but  not 
at  all  to  help  individual  workers  grow  as  human  beings  nor  to 
cater  to  the  unregulatable  unpredictability  of  individual  creative 
expression  and  natural  cycles  of  physical  functioning.  There  is 
a  basic  incompatibility  here  which  is  not  acknowledged  by 
most  industrial  psychologists  and  human  relations  consultants. 

When  we  adopt,  without  qualification,  consumer  and  occu- 
pational status  as  the  major  means  for  individual  status  and  self- 
respect,  we  are  forced  to  accept  not  only  the  consumer-goods 
abundance  of  our  economic  organization.  We  are  also  forced  to 
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accept  its  self-denying  characteristics.  The  humanity  and  indi- 
viduality of  both  employer  and  employee  become  subservient 
to  its  profit-motive  (or  production-quota)  dictates.  Probably  the 
majority  in  the  American  middle  class  are  inattentive  to  their 
own  creative  needs  whenever  these  are  considered  to  be  not 
readily  and  adequately  "commercial"— currently  the  most  judg- 
mental adjective  in  the  language!— or  otherwise  prestige  giving. 
We  are  not  likely  even  to  try  to  work  out  some  reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  demands  of  our  status  struggles  and  our 
inner  needs:  the  gentlemen  we're  competing  with  don't  take  any 
time  out,  so  how  can  we? 

Our  own  values  also  push  us  to  be  highly  conforming  in  all 
areas  of  our  living,  regardless  of  what  we  might  actually  prefer 
to  do.  For  most  of  us  in  the  middle  class,  the  status  of  our  job 
and  the  size  of  our  paycheck  are  our  major,  if  not  only,  sources 
of  satisfaction  in  life.  Social  respectability  and  acceptance  at  all 
costs  are  the  dominant  themes  of  our  lives:  how  can  we  risk 
stepping  out  of  line  on  anything,  from  the  way  we  dress,  furnish 
our  home,  have  fun,  and  bring  up  our  children,  to  the  tone  of 
voice  to  be  used  in  discussing  political  events— if  it  is  "per- 
missable"  to  discuss  them  at  all? 

As  for  creative  hobbies,  always  a  respectable  outlet,  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  have  the  creative  element  gadgeteered  or 
pre-planned  right  out  of  them.  The  do-it-yourself  trend  is  a  pos- 
sible exception. 

But  some  creative  people  are  fortunate  enough  to  achieve 
commercial  recognition— in  fact,  more  and  more  seem  to  be 
gaining  such  recognition,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  perceptible 
occupational  shift  to  careers  in  arts  and  letters  and  research  ( 3 ) . 
But  the  creative  person  and  society  are  still  the  losers  in  too 
many  cases  of  artistic  success  today.  Consider  the  sequence  of 
events  which  frequently  follows  in  the  case  of  the  creative  per- 
son in  the  arts  whose  efforts  overnight  acquire  major  com- 
mercial value. 

With  this  practical  recognition,  such  an  individual's  per- 
sonal prestige  rises  from  zero,  or  less,  to  astronomical  heights. 
Too  often  a  process  of  seduction  begins,  for  which  a  sometimes 
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unpredictable  consumer  public  is  not  primarily  to  blame.  Our 
fortunate  little  man's  long-shoved-aside  dream  of  happiness,  in 
which  comfort  and  personal  prestige  figured  largely,  has  been 
given  a  new  lease  on  life.  Small  wonder  that  many  of  our 
initially  most  promisingly  creative  artists,  novelists,  musicians, 
playwrights,  upon  practical  public  recognition  soon  abandon  the 
serious  cultivation  of  their  muse  in  whatever  direction  she  may 
lead  them.  She  may,  heaven  forbid,  lead  them  into  channels  of 
expression  that  are  not  immediately  lucrative!  They  have  been 
seduced  by  their  own  values  into  subserving  their  self-developing 
and  self-enriching  creativity  to  consumer  power  and  immediate 
personal  status— and  a  static,  even  retrogressive,  personality  mold. 

Am  I  implying  here  that  creative  people  should  accept  the 
curse  of  poverty  all  their  lives?  Not  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  say 
that  in  a  society  with  values  and  practices  more  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  human  beings,  such  people  would  neither  so  misrepre- 
sent the  personal  meanings  of  social  respectability  and  personal 
comfort,  nor  be  poor  and  prestigeless  in  the  first  place. 

Some  people  who  acquire  positions  of  high  public  regard 
in  our  broadcasting  entertainment  media  become  the  victims  of 
the  consumer-dominated  philosophy  of  their  direct  or  indirect 
employers,  the  advertising  industry.  A  spectacular  if  short-lived 
income,  rather  than  a  modest  but  probably  much  longer  lasting 
salary  is  the  occupational  pattern  typical  of  these  media,  for 
particularly  two  reasons,  the  second  an  outgrowth  of  the  first. 
Such  a  person's  value  to  his  sponsors  is  measured  by  the  cost 
of  the  program  divided  by  the  number  of  persons  viewing  it.  He 
is  accordingly  forced,  in  our  high  production  cost  visual  media, 
to  make  one  undiscriminating  "pitch"  to  the  largest  possible 
consumer  public.  When  it  is  recalled  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  consumer  public  are  in  Warner's  two  lower  classes,  and 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  in  his  lower-middle  and  lower  classes 
combined,  and  since  the  present  not  the  potential  level  of  con- 
sumer taste  and  receptivity  is  the  dominating  criterion,  the  result 
is  both  predictable  and  understandable:  the  much-deplored 
tendency  on  the  part  of  our  commercially  sponsored  mass  media 
to   cater  to   the  lowest   common   consumer   denominator.    Our 
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"creative  success"  quickly  finds  himself  (a)  with  a  muse  which 
is  a  bastardized  caricature  of  her  former  promise,  and  (b)  al- 
ready on  the  "treadmill  to  oblivion"  (4). 

A  further  result  of  current  programming  and  advertising  prac- 
tices on  our  broadcasting  media  has  been  an  unexpected  and 
disconcerting  one  for  T.V.  and  radio  sponsors,  I  am  sure:  it  is 
the  trend  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  publics  towards  resisting 
stock  entertainment  formulas  and  advertising  messages.  For 
these  publics,  the  saturation  point  has  been  reached— and 
passed:  a  phenomenon  which  has  so  worried  the  advertising 
industry,  our  newest  high-prestige  professional  group,  that  they 
have  turned  to  the  extensive  use  of  another  group  of  profes- 
sionals eager  for  similar  prestige,  applied  behavioral  scientists. 
Neither  of  these  professional  groups  appears  to  realize  that  in  so 
uniting  exploitative  motives  with  manipulative  skills,  they  are 
themselves  setting  the  stage  for  their  social  repudiation. 

Our  commercial  communicators  and  other  entertainment 
entrepeneurs  have  yet  to  discover  and  to  act  on  a  truth  that  may 
not  be  quite  as  old  as  the  manipulation  of  other  human  beings 
for  personal  gain,  but  that  is  nevertheless  well  time-tested:  enter- 
tainment as  a  vehicle  for  escape  from  self  is  sterile  and  quickly 
tired  of;  but  entertainment  as  a  vehicle  for  re-creation,  self- 
objectivity  and  self-emergence  is,  like  the  essentially  educative 
philosophy  it  expresses,  as  stable  and  persisting  as  human  growth 
and  change  itself. 

It  is  not  fair,  nor  is  it  intended,  to  leave  an  impression  that 
all  the  creative  persons  employed  in  or  supported  by  our  various 
mass  media  are  socially  irresponsible— quite  the  contrary.  The 
group  in  our  country  who  are  probably  more  concerned  than 
any  of  us  about  the  abysmal  state  of  affairs  in  these  media  today 
are  the  very  people  who  are  earning  their  livings  therefrom. 

Creative  individualism  in  the  arts  and  letters  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  individualism  which  is  affected  by  current  social 
values  and  economic  practices.  Persons  in  the  scholarly  and  pure 
science  professions  whose  creative  predilections  run  to  research 
or  to  speculative  thought  are  keenly  aware  of  the  difficulties 
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involved  in  their  trying  to  pursue  a  hunch  which  doesn't  hap- 
pen to  coincide  with  the  areas  for  which  research  subsidies  and 
institutional  time-allowances  are  available  (5).  Yet  we  are 
dependent  as  a  society  on  this  order  of  creativity  for  another 
Einstein  and  another  Schweitzer! 

The  problem  of  the  creative  individualist  in  fields  of  endeavor 
not  in  immediate  commercial  and  social  demand  is  not  a  new 
one:  it  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  as  long  as  has  organized 
society  itself.  But  whether  or  not  such  persons  should  be  given 
broad  opportunity  to  develop  their  creativity  in  whatever  direc- 
tion it  may  lead  them,  regardless  of  current  social,  governmental 
or  commercial  acceptability,  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
problem  only  for  the  individuals  concerned.  The  way  we  and 
other  highly  specialized,  technological  societies  answer  this  ques- 
tion may  well  play  a  determining  role  in  the  very  survival  of 
human  society. 

Whether  the  first  motive  of  the  creative  person  is  to  satisfy 
his  own  emerging  individuality  or  to  seek  to  subserve  it  to 
immediate  commercial  or  status  rewards  has  other  less  global, 
but  nevertheless  vitally  important  social  implications.  The  quality 
and  direction  of  our  cultural  and  intellectual  life  as  a  nation  will 
be— is  being— directly  affected  by  the  answer  which  emerges  to 
this  question.  The  circumstance  that  our  commercially  sponsored 
mass-media  entertainers  have  already  become  our  country's 
major  culture-carriers  and  -interpreters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  a  testament  to  the  quality  of  that  culture.  Also,  since 
an  increasing  proportion  of  our  population  is  earning  its  living 
in  artistic  and  research  occupations,  more  and  more  of  us  are 
coming  to  be  directly  affected  as  reacting  individuals  by  the 
answer.  One  of  Ted  Key's  cartoons  serves  as  an  eloquent  foot- 
note here.  In  a  six-episode  sequence,  we  see  the  "progression" 
of  a  talented  young  American  concert  singer's  career,  from  his 
first  singing  lessons  as  a  tot,  to  his  work  with  a  more  illustrious 
teacher  as  an  adolescent,  to  his  diligent  cultivation  of  his  talent 
in  world-famous  European  conservatories  as  a  young  man,  to 
his  return  to  his  native  land  of  free  opportunity  and  a  job  as  a 
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singer  ( whether  on  radio  or  T. V.  is  not  clear )  of  the  commercial, 
"Munchies  are  so  good  for  you,  so  good,  so  good,  so  goodie 
good  good  ..."  in  his  artistic  maturity. 

We  have  already  become  so  uncreative  in  the  arts  and  in 
ideas,  one  special  aspect  of  our  mediocrity  will  serve  a  compen- 
satory function:  the  paper  on  which  the  various  facets  of  current 
American  intellectual  and  artistic  life  is  printed  is  of  such 
inferior  quality  it  will  have  crumbled  to  dust  within  500  years! 

To  those  people  who  dismiss  this  problem  by  saying  that 
giving  people  ready  opportunity  to  do  what  they  like  best  to 
do  will  breed  irresponsibility,  my  comment  is:  I  doubt  that  it 
will  breed  a  fraction  of  the  irresponsibility  we  have  today,  so 
much  of  which  stems,  I  believe,  from  so  many  people  having  to 
do  what  they  don't  want  to  do.  The  raison  cVetre  for  our  so-called 
"beat  generation"  lies  here.  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that 
the  creative,  self -expressive  needs  of  man,  whether  the  individual 
is  aware  of  their  existence  or  not,  are  every  bit  as  compelling 
in  his  life  as  are  his  more  basic  biological  needs.  It  follows  that 
when  a  society  does  not  provide,  teach,  and  recognize  as  worthy, 
channels  of  expression  diverse  enough  to  allow  for  the  wide 
range  of  positive  human  creative  behavior  (in  which  I  include 
creativity  in  human  relations),  a  tendency  is  fostered  for  mans 
creative  needs  to  be  displaced  to  bizarre,  compulsive  and  anti- 
social avenues  of  expression.  So  our  society  loses  in  yet  another 
way  when  it  does  not  take  man's  more  complex  human  needs 
more  adequately  and  explicitly  into  account. 

This  general  problem  area  gains  even  greater  urgency  if  the 
predicted  "second  industrial  revolution"  of  almost  complete  auto- 
mation is  as  close  as  many  informed  people  believe  it  to  be. 
When  the  work  the  great  majority  of  us  do  for  our  livelihood 
takes  so  little  of  our  time  and  inner  resources  that  we  can  no 
longer  ascribe  any  personal  importance  to  it,  what  will  be  our 
humanly  meaningful  alternatives?  More  and  more  commercial 
recreation  and  conspicuous  consumption  of  leisure?  Here  is  why 
I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  that  the  only  apparent  concern 
of  our  labor  leaders  in  the  face  of  the  spread  of  automation  is 
the  ensuring  of  workers'  economic  security. 
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The  questions  on  human  creativity  and  individualism  which 
have  been  raised  in  this  chapter  are,  I  believe,  of  such  importance 
to  our,  and  all  human,  society  we  should  be  discussing  them  in 
every  type  of  setting— from  national  conferences  of  our  best 
minds  in  government,  education,  business,  unions,  and  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  to  local  citizens'  forums,  classrooms,  neighbor- 
hood block  meetings. 


CHAPTER     10 

Unenlightened 
self-interest 


Like  a  number  of  our  other  social  responsibilities,  our  assump- 
tion of  moral  responsibility  for  our  economic  actions  has  become 
largely  a  casualty  of  our  dedication  to  our  respective  struggles 
for  social  and  consumer  status.  This  abandonment  of  concern 
for  the  social  consequences  of  our  work  roles  and  our  economic 
behavior  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  disruption  of 
mutual  obligations  among  the  various  specialized  parts  of  urban 
society,  and  therefore  to  the  individual  and  social  disorganiza- 
tion of  our  times.  There  are  many  familiar  examples  both  of  this 
lack  of  concern  and  of  the  direct  social  effects  of  it. 

Where  so  much  is  at  stake  for  the  individual,  socially  and 
psychologically,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  apparently 
increasing  number  of  "respectable"  persons  who  candidly  exploit 
not  only  the  weaknesses  of  adults— a  type  of  exploitation  we  tend 
to  wink  at  because,  after  all,  an  adult  "knows  what  he's  doing"— 
but  who  create  new  and  expanding  markets  by  knowingly  cor- 
rupting children  and  adolescents— people  such  as  the  dope  ped- 
dlers' "big  boss,"  publishers  of  the  so-called  "horror  comics," 
and (fill  in  your  own  examples  here).  These  gentle- 
men also  have  children  to  be  put  through  college! 

Perhaps  it  is  unkind  to  mention  the  increasing  amount  of 
actual  if  not  "legal"  dishonesty  in  today's  business  world,  along 
with  an  increasing  number  of  outright  opportunists  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  American  life— unkind,  because  so  many  are  such 
respectable  people!  To  adjust  with  ease,  particularly  at  the  policy 
level  in  the  highly  competitive  business  world,  has  come  to  mean 
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for  many  the  ability  readily  to  divorce  one's  work  self  from  one's 
moral  and  subtle-personal-needs  self. 

Our  development  of  a  native  Communist  movement  has  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  depression-induced  experiences  on 
some  young  people.  The  ready  opportunism,  moral  irresponsi- 
bility and  conformity  of  our  times  strike  me  as  being  even  more 
surely  a  legacy  of  the  depression  than  our  relative  handful  of 
native  Communists.  These  behaviors  are  so  widespread,  so  en- 
trenched among  the  most  respected  segments  of  our  society, 
and  so  carefully  ignored,  they  raise  this  question:  is  this  over- 
looked second  legacy  of  the  Great  Depression  presently  and 
potentially  far  more  subversive  of  the  American  tradition  than 
a  movement  to  whose  danger  we  have  been  so  thoroughly 
alerted? 

Nor  are  all  the  respectable  people  with  facility  in  splitting 
their  work  selves  from  their  moral  selves  engaged  in  politics 
and  government  and  union  administration— the  impression  usu- 
ally given  by  our  newspapers.  Professional  status  and  lack  of 
social  responsibility  are  also  beginning  to  be  linked,  with  a  good 
deal  of  justification,  in  the  public  mind.  So  far,  members  of  the 
medical  profession  have  been  the  chief  targets  of  open  criticism 
by  journalists  and  by  writers  of  a  regular  sprinkling  of  "letters 
to  the  editor"  in  newspapers  of  every  political  stripe.  That  such 
criticism  has  entered  the  public  domain  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant: most  complaining  about  doctors  is  usually  done  in  one's 
personal  friendship  circle.  I  believe  popular  criticism  of  other 
applied  science  and  technical  professions  is  in  the  offing  as  well: 
ambivalent  attitudes  towards  "science"  and  "scientists"  are  al- 
ready apparent. 

Individual  lawyers,  journalists,  authors  are  showing  readiness, 
even  eagerness,  to  forsake  the  most  minimal  level  of  personal 
and  professional  integrity  for  any  measure  of  status  and  con- 
sumer capacity.  But  it  is  the  trend  to  social  irresponsibility  among 
those  in  the  technical,  applied  science  and  managerial  pro- 
fessions which  is  particular  cause  for  general  social  concern. 
Developments  in  our  society  have  given  these  people  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  power,  more  than  they  themselves  are 
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aware  they  have,  or  even  want.  Our  country's  tendency  towards 
increasingly  large,  socially  uncontrolled  units  of  economic  organi- 
zation and  the  increasing  interdependence  of  every  aspect  of 
our  economy  have  given  the  manager  power  over  great  numbers 
of  people.  Our  own  tendency  to  default  on  our  political  respon- 
sibilities has  given  members  of  the  applied  science  and  technical 
professions  tremendous  power  over  not  only  our  general  level  of 
physical  health  and  our  pattern  of  daily  living,  but  even  over 
the  chances  for  survival  of  the  entire  human  species. 

Many  little  people  have  come  to  react  to  the  role  of  the 
technician  in  our  society  with  a  diffuse,  low-level  resentment 
which  has  remained  generally  unfocused  until  relatively  recently. 
The  fears  aroused  in  many  Americans  by  our  development  and 
testing  of  the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  is  serving  to  precipi- 
tate this  resentment.  It  seems  to  be  intensifying;  and  it  is  be- 
coming organized  into  an  as  yet  vague  feeling  that  "'science' 
has  gone  too  far"  and  should  be  clamped  down  on  in  some  way. 
The  general  public  is  not  clearly  aware  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween pure  and  applied  science,  nor  of  the  greater  tendency 
towards  a  personally  disinterested  value  system  among  pure 
scientists.  It  is  an  undiscriminating,  globally  irrational  reaction 
which  is  involved.  Many  of  the  scholars  and  scholar-scientists  in 
academic  settings  who  during  the  so-called  "McCarthy  era" 
resisted  formal  and  informal  curbs  on  their  freedom  of  thought 
and  research  were  puzzled  and  disturbed  by  the  nature  of  the 
reaction  of  some  segments  of  the  public  to  their  resistance: 
there  was  not  only  a  general  lack  of  public  support  for  it,  but 
some  public  concurrence  in  the  curbs  themselves! 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  has  any  validity,  this  scholarly  group 
may  well  become  the  unintentional  victims  of  their  own  and 
their  antecedents'  pure  science  value  system:  their  devotion  to 
their  work  as  an  end  in  itself  and  their  traditional  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  social  end-uses  of  their  deliberations  has  created 
a  social  vacuum  into  which  others  with  far  less  disinterested 
motives  have  stepped.  It  will  be  the  colossal  irony  of  our  times 
if  this  sheltered,  traditionally  socially  diffident  group  finds  itself 
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in  the  front  line  of  those  who  reap  the  whirlwind  of  irrational 
public  reaction.  The  Mausners'  significant  study  on  public  re- 
action to  fluoridation  tends  to  confirm  this  point  of  view  ( 1 ) . 

Nor  will  the  social  and  personal  problems  raised  by  a  trend 
to  social  irresponsibility  among  our  professional  and  executive 
groups  end  with  the  spread  of  automation  to  the  point  where  the 
average  white-  and  blue-collar  work  week  will  be  about  twenty 
hours  at  the  most.  On  the  contrary,  this  apparently  unprepared- 
for  change  will  accentuate  such  problems:  the  work  load  and 
social  responsibility  of  those  in  the  highly  trained,  human-manip- 
ulation occupations  will  almost  surely  be  increased  by  it.  The 
current  response  of  some  of  our  applied  behavioral  scientists  to 
the  practical,  profit  needs  of  business  holds  out  anything  but 
encouragement  in  this  connection  for  the  future:  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  profound  moral  issues  are  involved  in 
their  readiness  to  put  their  potentially  powerful  manipulative 
skills  at  the  service  of  private-interest  needs. 

We  are  already  uncomfortably  like  Soviet  Russia  in  our 
tendency  to  overemphasize  and  overvalue  in  practice  the  ma- 
terial aspects  of  living.  If  any  of  our  behavioral,  social,  and  bio- 
logical scientists,  particularly,  are  required  to,  and  find  it  possible 
to,  split  their  work  selves  from  their  moral  selves,  we  shall  have 
a  very  hard  job  to  continue  to  justify  our  moral  superiority  over 
the  Communists.  Worse,  we  might  find  ourselves  living  in  a 
society  that  the  most  sadistic  of  the  horror  "comics"  is  incapable 
of  depicting.  Authors  Pohl  and  Kornbluth  have  grasped  this 
latter  point  well  in  their  remarkable  pocket-size  book,  The  Space 
Merchants,  ostensibly  a  science-fiction  fantasy  (2).  There  may 
or  may  not  be  some  significance  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
motion  picture  Metropolis,  produced  by  the  German  experi- 
mental school  a  decade  or  so  before  the  rise  of  Hitler,  has  a 
remarkably  similar  theme;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  none. 

It  is  not  reassuring  in  this  regard  that  our  government  raced 
with  that  of  Soviet  Russia  to  obtain  the  services  of  German 
guided-missile  experts,  at  the  time  of  the  allied  occupation  of 
Germany.  We  seem  as  a  nation  to  be  having  no  more  moral 
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difficulty  than  is  Russia  in  sponsoring  the  research  of  men  who 
had  no  inner  qualms  about  pursuing  their  investigations  under 
Nazi  auspices. 

Profound  moral  and  social  issues  are  involved  in  the  case  of 
technologists  and  scientists  who  find  there  is  a  split  between 
their  moral  selves  and  the  ends  to  which  their  skills  are  being 
put.  Organized  society  has  made  a  formal  ruling  that  when 
socially  immoral  acts  are  committed  by  an  individual  at  the  be- 
hest of  his  employer,  the  individual  so  doing  can  and  must  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  his  act.  This  ruling  applies  even 
when  his  employer  is  the  state.  I  am  speaking  of  the  basic  ruling 
of  the  Nuremberg  Trials. 

One  of  the  implications  of  this  ruling  is  that  the  individual 
scientist  and  technician  can  no  longer  take  refuge  behind  a 
value  system  developed  during  a  more  naive  period  of  human 
history:  the  ends  to  which  science's  findings  are  enlisted  is  an 
irrelevancy  to  the  scientist  dedicated  to  the  "search  for  truth." 
Unless  the  judgments  of  the  Nuremberg  Trials  are  to  be  con- 
sidered historically  and  morally  meaningless,  he  must  make  a 
number  of  decisions  at  the  time  he  is  asked  to  perform  certain 
operations  or  deliberations.  He  must  take  the  personal  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  whether  a  socially  immoral  act  is  involved, 
and  whether  or  not  he  can  as  a  moral  individual  contribute  to 
it.  The  issue  is  not  changed  by  the  disquieting  circumstance  that 
the  individual  scientist  does  not  always  know  the  nature  of  the 
end  product  to  which  he  is  contributing  his  skill,  nor  the  end 
use  of  that  product.  In  such  cases,  his  decision  must  center  on 
whether  or  not  he  will  engage  in  "blind  work"  to  begin  with. 

Whenever  pure  and  applied  scientists  and  technicians  are 
required  by  their  employers  to  split  the  application  of  their 
specialized  skills  from  their  moral  beings,  and  they  find  it  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  they  are  following  a  dangerous  precedent.  This 
precedent  applies  whether  they  go  along  with  the  request  as  a 
result  of  conscious  concurrence  or  through  lack  of  concern  over 
the  issue.  They  are  following  the  precedent  initiated  by  the 
Nazi  physical  and  biological  scientists  under  the  aegis  of  the 
not-to-be-questioned  ends  of  the  Nationalist  Socialist  state,  a 
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precedent  continued  by  Communist  scientists  under  the  aegis 
of  the  equally  unquestionable  ends  of  the  Soviet  state. 

Here  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  core  of  our  most  reputable 
and  socially  sensitive  physical  scientists'  disturbed  reactions  to 
the  Oppenheimer  case. 

Nor  does  the  chain  reaction  of  social  irresponsibility  as  it 
applies  to  the  highly  trained  end  here.  Higher  education  has 
become  almost  the  sole  predictable  avenue  of  entry  into  higher- 
status  professions,  with  all  the  psychological  "loadings"  such 
entry  represents  to  the  individual.  Also,  another  instance  of  that 
inverse  snobbery  which  permeates  the  middle  classes  of  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  world  is  gaining  ground— the  philoso- 
phy that  everyone  who  wants  a  college  degree  is,  in  a  democracy, 
entitled  to  have  it;  level  of  intellectual  ability  is  an  irrelevant 
consideration.  When  the  majority  of  our  college  population  are 
enrolled  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ego-enhancement,  and 
secondarily,  if  at  all,  for  reasons  of  intellectual  curiosity  and 
inner  development,  bastardization  of  college  and  university 
programs  and  standards  and  loss  of  professorial  integrity  are 
inevitable.  What  has  already  occurred  along  these  lines  "ain't 
nothin'"  compared  with  what  is  yet  to  be. 

The  end  results  of  these  developments  may  well  be  the  actual 
antithesis  of  the  original  purpose  of  higher  education  in  a  democ- 
racy. Only  graduates  of  certain  institutions  will  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  adequately  qualified  for  our  top-level  policy-making 
jobs  in  business,  education  and  government:  those  very  few, 
prestige-full,  highly  selective  and  high-fee  colleges,  universities 
and  professional  schools  which  continue  to  maintain  high  scho- 
lastic standards.  Shall  we  not  then  again  have  the  old  "elite 
class"  who  achieve  their  status  not  primarily  through  individual 
worth,  but  through  wealth  and  family  connection? 

Those  who  are  less  economically  privileged  typically  gain 
entry  into  such  status-giving  institutions  through  a  few  com- 
petitively awarded  scholarships.  The  amounts  of  anxiety  and 
hostility  which  competition  for  the  few  scholarships  available 
already  engender  among  the  many  who  try  for  them  are  appall- 
ing to  contemplate.  The  level  of  mental  health  among  our  college 
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population  is  currently  a  source  of  concern  to  many  responsible 
educators.  The  state  of  affairs  visualized  is  not  calculated  to 
promote  the  mental  equilibrium  of  the  most  capable  of  our 
college  students. 

The  concept  of  the  college  professor  as  a  scholarly  Ph.D. 
committed  to  the  ongoing  search  for  truth  as  he  sees  it  has 
largely  become  an  anachronism  in  our  overcrowded,  understaffed 
urban  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Such  scholarly  motives 
and  interests  are  indeed  an  actual  handicap  to  the  successfully 
adapting  college  teacher,  in  all  but  a  relatively  few  colleges, 
for  two  reasons  particularly.  Successfully  adapting  administrators 
are  closely  attentive  to  student  values  concerning  the  role  of 
college  attendance  in  their  lives;  and  time  and  uncommitted 
funds  for  research  and  speculation  are  typically  non-existent. 

I  am  tempted  to  wonder  what  effect  these  various  higher 
education  developments  will  have  on  our  continuing  status  as 
a  world  power,  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions. 


CHAPTER     1  1 


'THAT  WHICH   WE   CALL 
FREEDOM"* 


The  trend  toward  personal  opportunism  among  individuals  in 
the  highly  trained  and  highly  placed  occupations  deserves  special 
attention  because  this  upper-middle-class  group  holds  a  leader- 
ship role  well  out  of  proportion  to  their  number  in  the  population 
(about  ten  per  cent.).  Disinterested  social  leadership  has  tradi- 
tionally been  an  important  concomitant  of  professional  status. 
Indeed,  the  exercise  of  such  leadership  in  the  past  is  a  major 
reason  for  the  high  social  status  enjoyed  by  the  professional 
occupations  in  the  present. 

But  professionalism  can,  under  certain  social  conditions,  lose 
its  socially  responsible  roots  and,  as  a  direct  result,  become  a 
symptom  of  pathology,  rather  than  a  positive  social  force.  For 
some  of  the  applied-science  and  technical  professions,  three  such 
conditions  have  been  in  joint  operation  for  some  time  now. 

The  first  condition  is  the  general  public's  dedication  to  the 
proposition  that  the  fruits  of  applied  science  and  technology  are 
in  themselves  synonymous  with  social  progress  in  the  highest 
sense.  The  second  condition  is  that  these  professions  have  ac- 
quired, because  of  our  own  values  and  practices,  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  power  over  other  people  in  our  society. 


*  This  title  is  taken  from  the  following  passage  in  Kahlil  Gibran's 
The  Prophet:  "And  how  shall  you  rise  beyond  your  days  and  nights  unless 
you  break  the  chains  which  you  at  the  dawn  of  your  understanding  have 
fastened  around  your  noon-hour? 

"In  truth,  that  which  you  call  freedom  is  the  strongest  of  these  chains, 
though  its  links  glitter  in  the  sun  and  dazzle  your  eyes"  (1). 
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The  third  condition  is  the  individual  professional's  dedication  to 
his  striving  for  personal  status  and  material  success  at  any  cost. 
"At  any  cost"  typically  means  his  tacit  willingness  to  exploit  fully, 
or  assist  his  employer  in  exploiting  fully,  the  public's  commit- 
ment to  its  "dream  of  comfort,"  physical  and  emotional. 

A  number  of  special  factors  seem  to  me  to  be  operating  in 
this  increase  in  personal  opportunism  and  social  irresponsibility 
among  those  in  the  higher-status  occupations. 

One  such  factor  is  that  such  occupations  have  come  to  exert 
a  strong  attraction  for  a  certain  kind  of  neurotic  personality.  In 
a  society  where  entry  into  high-status  occupations  has  become 
one  of  the  few  avenues  to  higher  social  status  remaining  to  the 
individual,  and  where  higher  status  has  great  personal  meaning, 
such  occupations  are  particularly  appealing  to  persons  with 
strong  feelings  of  personal  inadequacy:  too  often,  a  young  man's 
motive  for  choosing  to  enter  a  professional  occupation  is  this 
desire  to  acquire  some  basis  for  a  feeling  of  self-worth.  Such  a 
person  is  more  likely  to  be  willing  to  discard  at  least  minor 
moral  scruples,  if  such  discard  is  necessary  to  maintain  this 
status,  than  is  the  person  who  has  more  dependable  bases  for 
his  feelings  of  self-respect. 

In  previous  years,  those  with  primarily  self-seeking  motives 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  minority  in  the  higher-status  pro- 
fessions, while  those  with  substantial  amounts  of  social  idealism 
and  a  desire  for  self-fulfillment  were  in  the  majority.  It  would 
seem  that  in  highly  competitive  urban  settings  in  particular,  this 
former  balance  has  been  reversed. 

A  second  factor  is  the  long  and  increasingly  difficult  and 
demanding  courses  of  training  required  particularly  for  the 
applied  science  professions— a  circumstance  with  ramifications 
which  most  laymen  cannot  fully  visualize.  By  the  time  the  indi- 
vidual professional  graduates,  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tice in  self-alienation:  he  has  had  to  endure  many  very  trying 
and  personally  meaningless  experiences  for  the  sake  of  reaching 
a  long-delayed  goal.  As  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  has 
increased  and  will  continue  to  increase,  the  sheer  amount  of 
information   and  techniques   to   be   continually   assimilated  by 
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one  individual  is  of  staggering  proportions.  Here  is  the  major 
reason  for  the  tendency  towards  the  often-criticized  trend  to 
specialization  in  the  pure  as  well  as  the  applied  sciences— a  trend 
that  at  least  pure  scientists  are  themselves  concerned  over.  Nor 
are  universities  showing  a  strong  enough  tendency  to  improve 
this  situation  by  instituting  much-needed  changes  in  their  cur- 
ricular  and   administrative   organization. 

The  carry-over  for  the  individual  professional  of  such  de- 
manding training  within  the  context  of  our  self-interest-first 
value  system  is  frequently  a  certain  selfishness,  well  justified 
in  the  professional  person's  eyes:  many  feel  society  owes  them 
something  for  this  long,  trying  and  expensive  period.  And  par- 
ticularly for  the  professional  who  has  chosen  a  prestige  occupa- 
tion primarily  for  personal-status  reasons,  the  habit  of  separating 
his  work  self  from  other  aspects  of  his  personality,  well  practiced 
during  the  arduous  training  period,  is  readily  carried  over  to 
job  or  professional  practice.  I  feel  the  criticism  of  medicine  for 
the  trend  to  specialization  of  practice  is  misplaced:  increased 
knowledge  and  skill  in  diagnosing  and  treating  illness  can  only 
be  of  almost  uniformly  greater  advantage  to  the  public.  Rather, 
it  is  the  competitive,  high-fee,  uncoordinated,  public-be-damned 
aspect  of  a  good  deal  of  individual  specialist  practice  that  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  criticized  abuses. 

There  is  another  reason  for  a  lack  of  social  responsibility 
among  many  in  high-status  occupations,  one  which  applies 
particularly  to  those  who  have  just  completed  successfully  the 
difficult  climb  from  lower-middle  "old  American"  or  from  upper- 
lower  "recent-ethnic"  status.  These  are  usually  especially  cap- 
able, active  individuals  who  have  deliberately  used  their  edu- 
cation and  occupation  as  an  avenue  of  escape  from  the  cramped 
"little  man's  world"  into  which  they  were  born  and  which  was 
so  confining  to  them  physically  and  psychologically.  Such  a 
person  is  not  likely  to  identify  with  those  who  continue  to  live  in 
a  world  he  has  put  behind  him.  On  the  contrary,  a  person  with 
this  background  who  has  climbed  to  the  higher  executive  eche- 
lons of  business,  particularly,  frequently  has  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  values  and  world  picture  of  those  who  have  a 
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candidly  exploitative  and  manipulative  attitude  towards  the 
very  human  mass  from  which  he  has  extricated  himself. 

Whenever  this  situation  occurs  in  the  fields  of  advertising 
and  communications,  a  peculiar  social  tragedy  has  been  enacted: 
the  middle  classes'  own  values  have  led  to  their  loss  of  those 
individuals  who  are  best  equipped  through  intelligence  and 
direct  experience  to  interpret  to  them  what  is  happening  to  them 
and  why.  Still  worse,  we  have  lost  these  people's  superior  ener- 
gies and  intellect  to  those  very  groups  who  have  an  active 
interest  in  maintaining  and  intensifying  the  middle  classes'  psy- 
chological status  quo. 

All  of  these  "special  instances"  form  a  sub-group  within  a 
much  larger  group,  a  group  to  which  nearly  all  of  us  in  the 
highly  trained  and  highly  placed  occupations  belong.  For  reasons 
already  discussed,  most  of  us  in  this  larger  group  have  channelled 
our  drives  for  achievement,  for  self-expression,  for  self-fulfill- 
ment into  the  very  avenue  which  is  most  closely  associated  with 
the  rewards  of  our  society:  our  occupation.  "Doing  a  good  job, 
the  best  job  I  know  how"  has  become  the  ultimate  personal 
ideal  of  our  most  dedicated,  responsible,  and  respected  persons 
in  the  professions  and  business. 

Like  Captain  Nicholson  in  The  Bridge  on  the  River  Ktvai, 
who  had  the  same  absolute  value-ethic,  it  has  not  occurred  to 
us  of  this  group  to  ask  ourselves  what  social  ends  our  excellent 
job  performance  is  furthering.  Shall  some  of  our  most  gifted 
and  dedicated  technicians  and  scientists  one  day  "come  to"  and 
cry  out,  as  did  the  captain,  "My  God,  what  have  I  done?",  too 
late  for  their  society  and  themselves? 

These  various  inner  psychological  factors  mean  that  many 
highly  placed  individuals  bring  to  their  jobs  a  latent  willingness 
to  accommodate  to  whatever  is  demanded  of  them  by  their 
work  role.  Unfortunately,  changes  in  their  work  situations  have 
added  up  to  the  circumstance  that  what  is  demanded  frequently 
requires  of  them  socially  irresponsible  activities  and  decisions. 

The  aspect  of  slavery  that  led  civilized  man  eventually  to 
consider  it  socially  immoral  was  not  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
by  the  slave,  but  its  forcing  of  the  slave  to  submit  to  a  will  other 
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than  his  own.  When  a  man  has  to  do  for  a  living  what  he  does 
not  want  to  do,  when  he  is  required  to  go  against  his  basic 
moral  beliefs  in  order  to  make  that  living,  when  he  is  required 
to  contribute  to  the  de-humanizing  of  his  fellow  human  beings 
in  order  to  make  that  living,  there  obtains  in  each  instance  a 
kind  of  immorality.  It  is  immoral  even  though  such  situations 
have  come  about  without  anyone's  deliberate  intent. 

But  we  live  in  a  free  society:  if  anyone  finds  himself  in  such 
a  work  situation  in  our  land,  he  has  the  choice,  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  of  changing  to  another  employer  or  type  of  work! 

Unfortunately,  this  free  choice  is  more  fictional  than  actual 
in  our  highly  organized  industrial  society  where  only  one-fifth 
of  those  who  work  were  self-employed  as  of  1940;  the  last  twenty 
years  have  seen  an  accentuation  of  this  trend  to  employment 
by  another.  It  is  no  longer  only  the  little  blue-  and  white-collar 
workers  who  are  affected  by  these  limitations.  The  old  small- 
town small  businessman  had  some  control  over  the  day-to-day 
decisions  he  made  in  carrying  out  his  economic  function;  the 
individual  corporation  executive  or  small-business  sub-contractor 
has  no  real  control  over  company  policy.  The  university-em- 
ployed chemistry  professor  and  researcher  had  sole  responsibility 
for  his  extra-curricular  research  activities;  the  corporation-  and 
government-employed  research  chemist  works  at  problems  not 
of  his  own  choosing  and  cannot  suppress  or  falsify  any  of  his 
findings  in  the  interests  of  the  broader  social  welfare— at  least 
not  for  long,  as  Dr.  Oppenheimer  discovered. 

Take  for  example  an  executive  who  finds  himself  with  a 
moral  objection  to  some  aspect  of  his  company's  policy  affecting 
the  consumer  public.  Theoretically,  he  has  the  free  choice  of 
changing  to  an  employer  whose  level  of  social  responsibility  is 
more  to  his  liking.  In  actual  practice,  however,  such  a  choice  is 
virtually  non-existent  because  he  usually  cannot  locate  another 
employer  whose  policy  is  at  all  different,  and/or  he  has  become 
so  specialized  in  his  work  that  practically  no  other  job  for  which 
he  might  be  suitable  is  available  to  him.  And  starting  another 
business  in  competition  is  in  most  instances  either  foolhardy  or 
impossible  and  would  in  any  case  require  his  eventual  practice 
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of  those  very  abuses  which  he  could  not  tolerate  originally. 

And  so,  such  a  person  spends  part  or  all  of  his  work  life  on 
a  job  to  which  he  inwardly  objects.  In  so  doing,  he  is  literally  an 
economic  prostitute— and  is  usually  only  too  well  aware  of  it. 
Is  this  circumstance  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  striking  pre- 
ponderance of  package  liquor  stores  in  the  succession  of  "highly 
exclusive"  suburban  "villages"  of  southern  Connecticut? 

As  a  related  example,  I  recall  the  problem  of  a  young  lady 
in  a  very  different  position  on  the  economic  and  social  scale. 
On  the  verge  of  abandoning  her  education  as  a  teacher  after  an 
occasional  modeling  stint  had  expanded  into  steady  work,  she 
said: 

I  think  teaching  is  a  far  more  important,  worthwhile  occupation. 
I'm  not  particularly  impressed  with  the  glamor  of  being  a  model 
as  some  of  the  other  girls  are.  My  own  values  tell  me  I  am  doing 
the  wrong  thing  from  a  social  point  of  view.  But  what  can  I  do? 
I'm  helping  my  husband  through  law  school  and  I  get  $25.00 
an  hour— $25.00  for  one  hour  of  posing!  Compare  that  with  what 
I'd  get  as  a  teacher— and  even  that  I  wouldn't  earn  for  years 
yet.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  real  choice. 

This  young  lady's  situation  illustrates  not  only  a  personal 
dilemma,  but  also  expresses  the  extent  of  disorganization  in 
our  society:  we  currently  accord  a  sheer  luxury  occupation  far 
more  status  and  income  than  a  function  which  is  socially  indis- 
pensable. 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  time,  money  and  brains  cur- 
rently spent  in  designing,  consumer-testing  and  merchandising 
new  commercial  packaging,  with  the  amount  of  time,  money  and 
brains  now  devoted  to  research  into  what  makes  a  good  teacher 
(but  one  of  many  possible  examples),  yields  a  directly  analo- 
gous instance  of  the  deterioration  in  social  perspective  in  our 
society. 

The  problem  of  lack  of  choice  also  encompasses  those  highly 
trained  professionals  who  find  they  are  overprepared  for  the 
jobs  they  eventually  setde  into:  a  far  greater  proportion  of  their 
work  proves  to  be  routine  and  far  less  of  it  creative  than  either 
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their  training  or  their  own  preferences  and  expectations  prepared 
them  for  ( 2 ) .  If  attempts  to  reverse  this  balance  fail  and  family 
pressures  or  lack  of  availability  of  a  more  satisfying  job  at  a 
"decent"  salary  (or  any  salary  at  all)  make  a  job  change  un- 
feasible, only  two  relatively  dependable  sources  of  job  satis- 
faction are  left— the  status  of  the  position,  both  in  the  immediate 
job  setting  and  in  the  general  community,  and  the  size  and  de- 
pendability of  consumer  capacity  provided  by  the  pay  check. 
Both  of  these  sources  of  job  satisfaction  tend  to  maintain  and 
to  enhance  an  inner  state  of  alienation  and  an  over-all  tendency 
towards  social  irresponsibility. 

R.  H.  Tawney  made  the  recommendation  in  1919  to  "pro- 
fessionalize" industry  and  the  industrial  worker  as  the  key  means 
of  rescuing  English  industry  from  the  self-interested,  socially 
irresponsible  pit  into  which  it  had  fallen  (3).  He  was  not  able 
to  foresee  that  the  pendulum  would  instead  swing  the  other  way, 
in  the  United  States  at  least— that  the  professions  and  unions 
would  regress  to  the  industrial  norm.  He  was  not  able  to  foresee 
these  trends  of  our  time  and  place: 

1.  Professional  ethics  have  tended  to  regress  toward  the  indus- 
trial ethic— from  pride  in  profession,  dedication  to  the  social 
welfare,  maintenance  of  high  professional  standards  and  the 
exercise  of  internal  discipline  towards  that  end,  more  and 
more  members  of  more  and  more  professions  have  adopted 
the  frankly  exploitative  attitudes  of  private  industry,  along 
with  its  penchant  for  internal  suppression   of  "mavericks." 

2.  Union  leaders  have  contributed  directly  to  the  solidification 
of  the  economic  status  quo  by  working  within  it  and  not 
challenging  it;  by,  instead,  adapting  the  exploitative,  self- 
interested  attitudes  and  techniques  of  management  to  the 
end  of  worker  self-interest— although  in  the  present  situation 
of  unequal  power  and  "interest,"  one's  sympathies  tend  still 
to  be  with  "David"  rather  than  with  "Goliath." 

3.  The  "brain-worker"  group  in  industry  has  vastly  increased  in 
number.  But  these  people,  instead  of  directing  their  pro- 
fessional values  towards  general  social-good  goals,  as  Tawney 
recommended,  have  identified  with  the  parochial  self-interest 
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goals  of  management.  Where  such  a  man  is  a  "true  pro- 
fessional," he  has  tended  to  make  the  advancement  of  the 
company's  welfare  his  "higher  good."  Where  he  is  not,  he 
has  adopted  the  frankly  exploitative,  irresponsible  attitudes 
of  the  rank  and  file  worker.  When  a  manager  or  a  co-owner 
is  also  a  technician— a  spreading  development  in  industry- 
there  has  been  little  evidence  of  even  a  minor  struggle  be- 
tween professional  and  business  values. 

4.  Self-interested  management's  answer  to  increasing  competi- 
tion and  its  continuing  difficulties  with  self-interested  labor, 
inevitable  under  the  present  power-bloc  system,  has  been 
elegantly  simple  and  direct.  It  has  created  a  new  category 
of  small  business  by  turning  to  a  highly  specialized  group  of 
brain  workers  with  the  urgent  request  that  they  invent  a 
new  kind  of  machine— machines  which  replace  troublesome 
and  expensive  unionized  workers  with  a  smaller  number  of 
brain-work  "professionals."  This  latter  category  has  up  to 
now  shown  far  greater  willingness  to  identify  with,  rather 
than  organize  against,  management. 

An  American  reporter  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  commented  during  a  radio  interview  (4)  on  the  high 
degree  of  irresponsibility  at  the  lower  echelons  of  Soviet  official- 
dom. He  compared  the  situation  to  that  of  a  military  organi- 
zation, a  situation  thoroughly  familiar  to  "anyone  who  has  been 
in  the  Army."  Inefficiency,  buck-passing  and  influence-peddling 
were  the  rule  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Russia,  he  said,  with 
one  major  exception— the  handling  of  those  few  top-priority 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  nation. 

It  is  not  only  military  experience  which  makes  this  descrip- 
tion hauntingly  familiar  to  us,  nor  even  temporarily  abated 
polemics  against  spreading  American  governmental  bureauc- 
racy. The  reaction  of  the  individual  employee  and  minor  ad- 
ministrator to  a  big,  hierarchically  organized  work  situation  is 
here  described,  and  large  business  units  cannot  be  omitted  from 
the  list.  As  more  and  more  of  Soviet  urban  society  is  revealed 
to  us,  we  seem  more  and  more  to  be  seeing  a  mirror  image  of 
ourselves. 
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What  is  perhaps  another  condition  contributing  to  the  grow- 
ing pathology  of  professionalism  and  our  social  and  economic 
life  generally,  stems  from  an  omission  where  commission  is 
badly  needed.  The  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  the  human 
personality,  and  related  problems  of  ethics  and  morality,  have 
traditionally  been  matters  of  primary  concern  to  the  various 
organized  religions.  Yet  the  larger  American  denominations  have 
tended  to  show  little  if  any  inclination  to  lead  in  attempts  to 
analyze  and  to  recognize  the  nature  and  the  sources  of  the  social 
and  economic  irresponsibility  widespread  in  our  society.  There 
has  been  no  "second  look"  at  the  American  churches'  long- 
propounded  thesis  that  our  nation  and  the  economic  philosophy 
which  made  it  great  have  alike  been  singled  out  for  God's  espe- 
cial favor.  Nor  has  there  been  a  willingness  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  recent  "return  to  religion"  may  be  at  least 
partially  occasioned  by  our  inner  reaction  of  guilt  to  our  failure 
to  reach  the  success  goals  we  had  set  for  ourselves  as  individuals 
and  to  the  bad  things  we  must  keep  doing  to  each  other  in  our 
highly  competitive  society.  This  load  of  guilt-feeling  has  become 
unbearable  for  more  and  more  of  us,  and  the  only  institution- 
alized, respectable  avenue  for  lightening  it  which  is  readily  avail- 
able to  us  is  organized  religion. 

Quite  the  contrary:  instead  of  challenging  us,  their  present 
and  potential  middle-class  parishioners,  to  become  adult  enough 
to  face  squarely  up  to  our  anxieties  and  to  examine  our  assump- 
tions, our  values,  our  way  of  life  objectively  and  constructively, 
most  of  our  organized  religions  are  urging  our  unquestioning, 
childlike  return  to  the  tradition  and  authority  of  each  particular 
religious  faith.  Our  misery  among  plenty  is  taken  full  advantage 
of— it  is  cited  as  proof  that  secularism,  rationalism  and  "science" 
have  failed.  Only  through  our  acceptance  of  the  irremediable 
weakness  of  man  and  the  essential  futility  of  all  his  works  can 
we  hope  to  find  that  boon  beyond  price,  "peace  of  mind." 

In  so  preaching,  these  religious  faiths  are  compounding  our 
personal  and  social  problems  by  providing  us  with  yet  another 
readily  accessible  avenue  of  escape  from  ourselves  and  our 
situation.  In  so  preaching,  they  are  themselves  placing  church 
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attendance  on  the  same  psychological  plane  as  the  viewing  of 
whodunits  on  TV,  going  to  a  night  club,  driving  at  ninety  miles 
an  hour,  or  attending  a  boxing  match.  Further,  the  "curative 
powers"  of  church  attendance  are  being  sold  us  by  hired  huck- 
sters in  much  the  same  way  that  these  same  hucksters  promote 
various  patent  nostrums. 

But,  fairly  enough,  this  latter  partnership  is  no  longer  one- 
sided. Our  advertising  agencies  and  business  community  have 
been  quick  to  recognize  in  the  current  "religious  kick"  an  effec- 
tive emotional  handle  for  consumer  and  social  manipulation. 
On  the  one  hand,  religious  themes  and  symbols  have  been  put 
to  good  use  selling  cigarettes  and  socks  and  soap,  as  the  accom- 
modative shift  in  the  tone  of  the  Christmas  1955  selling  campaign 
illustrated  particularly  clearly.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
institutional  advertising  and  public  service  announcements  spon- 
sored by  some  of  our  biggest  corporations  have  been  taking  on 
a  pronounced  "return  to  religion"  flavor. 

Both  these  developments  showed  conspicuous  convergence  in 
Life's  1955  Christmas-timed  issue  on  Christianity  (5).  This  issue, 
aptly  enough,  was  fronted  by  a  sensitively  executed  Christ  sus- 
pended in  agonized  resignation  on  the  Cross,  and  backed  by  a 
Coca-Cola  ad  depicting  two  carefree,  attractive  young  Americans 
taking  "time  out  for  a  coke"  from  our  currently  most  popular 
conspicuous  consumption  winter  sport.  What  more  unconsciously 
appropriate  portrayal  could  there  be  of  the  deep  split  between 
our  inner  and  outer  selves?  The  latter,  "official"  American  version 
of  our  outer  selves,  incessantly  and  undeviatingly  projected  by 
our  advertisers,  has  contributed  to  our  self-alienation  in  two 
ways:  it  has  set  up  a  uniform,  one-dimensional  standard  which, 
in  a  period  of  other-directedness,  particularly  our  young  people 
feel  obliged  to  emulate,  no  matter  what  their  inner  inclinations 
may  be;  and,  by  studiously  ignoring  the  existence  of  our  tortured 
inner  being,  it  has  influenced  us  to  do  the  same. 

Finally,  let  me  quote  the  full  text  of  each  of  the  three  full- 
page  (in  one  case,  double-page)  ads  of  the  institutional-message 
type  which  appeared  in  this  same  issue: 
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1.  Peace  of  Mind  (spread  over  two  pages)  .  .  .  may  you  have  it 
abundantly  in  1956.  (State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.:  More  car  owners  insure  with  State  Farm  Mutual 
than  with  any  other  company  in  the  world.) 

2.  Wise  Men  Still  Seek  Him:  Moses  sought  Him  on  a  mountain; 
St.  Augustine  in  his  books;  Washington  at  Valley  Forge; 
Albert  Schweitzer  in  the  heart  of  the  African  jungle;  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  his  people; 
Konrad  Adenauer  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  And  one  cold 
night  long  ago  the  Wise  men  found  Him— and  Angels  singing, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of 
good  will.    (Hilton  Hotels,   Conrad  H.   Hilton,   President.) 

3.  We  forget  these  things  too  soon.  .  .  . 
That  other  men  died  to  keep  us  free 
That  Christian  ideals  created  freedom 
That  our  children  cannot  live  by  bread  alone 
That  a  nation  can  be  no  stronger  than  its  faith 
That  our  future  can  be  no  greater  than  our  vision 

That  the   quality  of  our   daily  work   is   a   measure   of   our 

character  [sic!] 
We  forget  these  things  too  soon,  yet— 

who  will  remember  if  we  forget?" 
(Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation) 

This  issue's  promisingly  titled  editorial,  "The  American  Moral 
Consensus,"  proved  to  be  a  discussion  of  the  essentially  unreal 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Constitution's  provision  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  rather  than  of  the  very  real 
problem  in  morality  posed  by  the  annexation  of  religious  themes 
by  big-business-getting-bigger. 

There  are  important  individual  and  denominational  excep- 
tions to  my  generalizations  concerning  the  current  social  role  of 
our  organized  religions,  but  by  and  large  these  are  individuals 
connected  with  university  faculties  or  limited-circulation  publi- 
cations, and  denominations  small  in  membership.  A  number  of 
these  individuals  and  groups  recognize  that  our  churches  must 
very  soon  face  up  to  a  reality  imposed  by  today's  shrinking 
world.  Just  as  churches  of  an  earlier  day  in  many  countries 
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re-won  people's  good  will  and  validity  as  a  social  institution  as 
an  almost  direct  outcome  of  their  separation  from  the  state,  so 
today's  organized  faiths  must  for  the  same  reasons  sever  their 
identifications  with  any  one  nation  or  any  particular  economic 
philosophy.  When  the  continuance  and  expansion  of  man's  hu- 
manity (that  is,  his  divinity)  comes  into  conflict  with  any  par- 
ticular status  quo,  organized  religions  above  all  must  place 
human  needs  first. 

But  the  defection  in  their  social  responsibility  of  many  of 
our  churches  and  professional  persons  cannot  in  fairness  be 
viewed  apart  from  the  defection  of  nearly  all  of  us. 

Most  of  us,  whether  or  not  we  are  parents  trying  to  give  our 
children  some  semblance  of  moral  training,  have  at  one  time 
or  another  deplored  certain  practices  which  represent  various 
gradations  of  the  social  immorality  of  our  times.  Whether  or 
not  we  prefer  it  to  be  so,  our  visual  "entertainment"  media  play 
a  most  important  educative  function  in  the  lives  particularly  of 
urban  children.  These  visual  media  have  an  even  greater  edu- 
cative function  than  printed  media,  chiefly  because  children 
are  not  usually  able  to  read  until  middle  childhood.  Many  of  us 
feel  very  strongly  about  the  low  level,  moral  and  intellectual, 
of  too  much  of  the  fare  presented  to  us  and  to  our  children. 
A  number  of  us  criticize  the  stress  on  the  sadistic,  the  violent, 
the  sensational— and  the  just  plain  stupid— in  so-called  comic 
books  and  in  other  mass  media,  including  our  daily  newspapers, 
readily  available  to  children. 

Some  of  us  deplore  our  advertisers'  calculated  exploitation 
of  the  most  intimate  and  tender  of  human  experiences  and  senti- 
ments—or of  the  more  brassily  sexy— for  the  commercial  ends  of 
their  business  clientele.  Still  others  of  us  are  disturbed  about  the 
glad— and  well  publicized— hand  of  the  insurance  salesman  or 
banker  or  lawyer  in  community  affairs.  A  few  of  us,  because  the 
funds  are  derived  from  the  patronage  of  the  general  public, 
criticize  the  large  amounts  of  money  some  business  interests  give 
to  sponsor  pressure  for  special  privilege. 

We  deplore  these  lapses  in  social  morality  not  only  on  their 
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own  merits  but  because  we  recognize  their  negative  influence 
on  the  character  development  of  the  next  generation.  But  very 
few  of  us  indeed  would,  I  believe,  consciously  criticize  these 
unformalized  but  pervasive  American  beliefs  which  constitute 
the  credo  for  our  own  individual  status  struggles: 

The  progress  we  have  made  as  a  nation  and  will  make  is  primarily 
due  to  the  operation  of  unhampered  competition  between  indi- 
viduals and  between  business  concerns. 

Everv  individual  has  an  inalienable  right  to  "make  a  buck"  anv 
way  he  can,  so  long  as  he  isn't  actually  breaking  a  major  law 
(better,  if  he  isn't  caught  breaking  it). 

The  privacy  of  private  enterprise,  even  in  those  areas  of  its 
functioning  which  directly  affect  the  public  welfare,  is  a  sacred 
and  inviolable  principle. 

It  is  better  to  go  without  a  service  needed  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  or  to  put  up  with  the  irresponsible  exploitation 
of  an  important  public  medium  or  resource,  than  have  the  service 
supplied  or  closely  supervised  by  an  agency  supported  by  public 
funds. 

On  the  contrary,  most  of  us  would  consider  criticism  of  these 
beliefs  to  be  un-American. 

Yet  it  is  the  application  of  these  beliefs,  singly  or  in  concert, 
by  individuals  like  ourselves,  which  must  be  held  accountable 
for  one  or  the  other  of  every  lapse  in  social  morality  which  we 
deplore.  We  of  the  American  middle  classes  must  learn  to  ask, 
and  try  to  work  through  the  implications  of  our  answers  to,  such 
questions  as  these: 

Do  we  logically  have  the  right  to  criticize  individuals  and 
corporations  when  thev  behave  in  consonance  with  beliefs  which 
are  not  only  theirs  but  our  own? 

How  many  of  us  in  the  lower-middle  class  would  do  almost  any- 
thing to  be  in  the  expensive-leather  shoes  and  the  Florida-in- 
season  hotel  suite  of  the  man  who  has  "succeeded,"  regardless  of 
the  basis  of  his  success? 
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Can  we  legitimately  expect  to  have  both  untrammeled  practice 
of  the  belief  that  it  is  right  to  produce  and  sell  anything  people 
will  buy  or  can  be  induced  to  buy,  and  a  high  level,  or  even  a  low 
level,  of  social  cohesion  and  morality? 

Our  clinging  to  the  beliefs  enumerated  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  our  failure  to  assume  the  "universal  parent"  responsibility: 
there  is  a  mutual  incompatibility  between  the  social  effects  of 
these  beliefs  and  the  possibility  that  the  next  generation  will 
grow  up  psychologically  whole. 

We  have  also  mishandled  the  "teacher"  aspect  of  our  parental 
role.  We  have  delegated  this  function  to  other  agencies  of  our 
society,  but  we  have  not  assumed  informed  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  social  and  economic  conditions  which  would 
enable  these  agencies  to  perform  these  functions  adequately. 

Nor  can  we  fairly  expect  our  schools,  community  centers  and 
youth  organizations  to  nullify  the  consequences  of  our  own 
failure  to  appreciate  that  the  use-tested  knowledge  of  and  about 
mankind  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  accumulated  cultural  heritage 
of  man  which  must  be  passed  on  to  each  new  generation.  The 
ethical  and  moral  checks  on  social  relationships  which  the 
"highest  form  of  life"  has  built  into  his  group  life  so  slowly 
and  with  so  much  pain  over  the  millenia  are  also  part  of  that 
heritage.  The  teaching  of  this  aspect  of  man's  dual  cultural  heri- 
tage cannot  be  delegated  to  anyone  else:  our  children  first  learn 
it  through  observing  our  own  active  practice  of  it.  Our  genera- 
tion seems  to  have  overlooked  that  it  is  both  aspects  of  man's 
heritage  which  make  it  possible  for  the  potentially  human  infant 
to  become  the  actually  human  adult. 

The  degree  to  which  we  in  the  middle  classes  have  defaulted 
in  recent  years  in  our  exercise  of  that  active  political  responsi- 
bility which  makes  self-government  more  than  a  lip-service  con- 
cept is  the  subject  of  many  analyses.  Our  dedication  to  our 
struggle  for  personal  status  and  "security"  is  keeping  most  of 
us  too  busy  or  too  fearful  to  do  more  than  cast  a  secret  ballot— 
and  for  a  great  many  of  us,  not  even  that  restricted  aspect  of 
our  citizenship  responsibility. 

We  are  not  only  denying  ourselves  personally  enriching  experi- 
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ences  when  our  eternal  busy-ness,  self-absorption,  self-escape 
prevent  our  active  practice  of  those  responsibilities  which  center 
around  our  implicit  obligations  as  human  beings  to  our  fellow 
human  beings,  be  they  members  of  our  family  or  not.  When  it 
becomes  customary  for  each  of  us  to  overlook  or  deliberately 
ignore  taking  moral  responsibility  for  our  own  actions,  from  the 
work  we  do  to  our  most  casual  relations  with  other  persons; 
when  it  does  not  occur  to  us  that  the  social  consequences  of 
our  own  beliefs  and  activities  may  be  making  it  difficult  for  the 
next  generation  to  grow  up  to  become  psychologically  as  well 
as  physically  healthy;  and  when  we  do  not  in  large  numbers 
involve  ourselves  in  focused,  mentally  open  attempts  to  formu- 
late, examine  and  try  to  solve  current  and  urgent  social  problems, 
we  are  illustrating  the  degree  to  which  the  "American  way  of 
life"  has  already  become  a  myth  rather  than  a  practiced  reality. 
We  are  demonstrating  that  we  are  rapidly  losing,  if  we  have 
not  already  lost,  our  sense  of  "community." 


CHAPTER     12 

COMIC   BOOKS 
OR  THE  TATTERED   WEB? 


Whether  or  not  the  individual  feels  he  has  obligations  towards 
his  society  is  related  to  his  conception  of  the  role  that  the  broader 
society  plays  in  his  life.  When  an  individual  has  a  fairly  definite 
idea  of  his  society  as  a  "positive  something"  beyond  and  above 
his  immediate  daily  concerns  and  private  interest,  when  he 
feels  supported  by  his  society  and  is  able  to  have  a  kind  of 
inner  allegiance  to  it,  his  social  acts  are  affected  by  this  alle- 
giance. He  tends  to  keep  in  mind  what  this  "higher  something" 
would  think  of  his  actions,  and  as  a  result,  he  voluntarily  makes 
them  moral  in  the  social  sense. 

But  when  the  individual  feels  no  support  from  his  society, 
when  his  picture  of  it  is  so  vague  or  so  negative  that  beyond 
his  immediate  associations  he  feels  "nobody  gives  a  damn"  about 
him,  his  social  acts  tend  to  be  governed  by  a  different  set  of 
considerations.  When  he  feels  alone  and  pitted  against  a  hostile 
world,  his  credo  is  frequently  like  that  of  the  fabled  gunman 
of  the  lawless  West:  "The  best  thing  is  to  draw  first,  before 
the  other  fellow  gets  you."  His  economic  and  social  behavior, 
under  such  circumstances,  tends  to  be  governed  by  his  imme- 
diate self-interest  in  what  he  sees  as  a  dog-eat-dog  world. 

As  a  result,  his  social  and  economic  relations,  beyond  family 
and  friends,  are  more  often  than  not  of  an  immoral  character 
in  the  social  sense.  His  exercise  of  his  citizenship  and  other 
broader  social  responsibilities  tends  to  be  characterized  either 
by  apathy  or  irresponsibility.  If  he  feels  unqualified  identification 
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with  the  firm  which  employs  him,  or  the  union  or  professional 
group  to  which  he  belongs, .  or  with  his  church  or  a  special- 
interest  organization,  he  is  at  least  governed  to  some  degree 
by  the  self-interest  of  firm,  union,  profession,  church  or  organi- 
zation. But  if  he  is  ambivalent  about  his  job  and  does  not  identify 
with  any  organized  group,  he  does  not  have  even  this  narrow 
allegiance  as  an  intermediate  tie  to  his  society.  And  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  an  executive  whose  ultimate  personal  allegiance 
is  to  his  employer  is  any  more  socially  responsible  than  the  man 
who  has  no  such  identification.  Such  fragmented  relationships 
between  the  individual  and  his  society  seem  to  be  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception  in  our  very  large  cities. 

Here  is  an  example  of  circular  social  reaction:  the  trend  to 
social  disorganization  reinforces  and  perpetuates  the  trend  to 
social  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  while  our  indi- 
vidual lack  of  concern  for  the  social  effects  of  our  actions  con- 
tributes to  the  tattering  of  the  web  of  mutual  obligations.  The 
disruption  of  relationships  between  the  individual  and  his  society 
and  between  the  various  specialized  parts  of  our  society  has  in 
turn  resulted  in  a  number  of  major  contradictions  in  the  life 
career  of  middle-class  adults. 

Adulthood  in  any  society  brings  with  it  a  kind  of  anxiety 
which  is  as  indigenous  to  the  late  adolescent  and  adult  stages 
of  human  development  as  "existence  anxiety"  is  to  infancy— 
a  "cosmic"  kind  of  anxiety.  It  stems  from  the  adult's  perception 
of  his  minuteness  in  physical,  social  and  cultural  space  and 
time,  and  it  has  been  increasing  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  complexity  of  society  and  in  man's  knowledge 
of  the  universe  and  of  himself.  Since  it  is  reality-centered,  cosmic 
anxiety  cannot  be  considered  as  neurotic  in  and  of  itself.  Cosmic 
anxiety  has  grown  markedly  in  the  last  few  decades  due  to 
increasingly  widespread  literacy  and  technical  advances  in  com- 
munication and  transportation.  As  a  direct  result,  it  must  be  an 
explicit  responsibility  of  the  educational,  religious,  and  mass- 
communication  media  of  the  respective  modern  societies  to  assist 
the  individual  to  understand,  tolerate,  channel  and  control  his 
share  of  cosmic  anxiety  as  he  becomes  old  enough  to  acquire  it. 
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But  our  society  does  not  merely  not  provide  the  growing 
individual  with  such  focused  assistance;  it  is  instead  contributing 
directly  to  an  increase  in  the  individual's  load  of  cosmic  anxiety, 
in  particularly  two  ways: 

The  personal-status  anxiety  induced  in  us  by  our  early  family- 
centered  and  later  childhood  and  adolescent  experiences  is  al- 
ready present  before  our  cosmic  anxieties  become  intense.  The 
result  is  that  this  unavoidable,  adult  type  of  anxiety  must  be 
superimposed  on  an  already  high  level  of  culturally  conditioned 
anxiety  which  stems  from  infantile  sources. 

And  the  life-career  contradictions  brought  about  by  the  tattered 
social  web  of  our  time  tend  both  to  reinforce  our  personal-status 
anxieties  and  increase  our  level  of  cosmic  anxiety. 

The  life  experiences  of  the  middle-class  adult  continue  to 
be  as  much  at  variance  with  experiences  which  are  believed  to 
promote  inner  integration  and  continuing  emotional,  social, 
intellectual  growth,  as  were  many  of  his  childhood  experiences. 
Ideally,  there  should  be  some  degree  of  consistency  between 
the  various  social  roles  the  individual  must  perform  at  each 
stage  of  his  development,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  each  role 
and  integrate  it  into  his  personality  functioning  with  no,  or  a 
minimum  amount  of,  inner  conflict.  And  there  should  be  enough 
consistency  between  what  is  expected  of  him  at  each  successive 
stage  of  development,  so  that  he  can  progress  from  one  stage 
to  the  next  with  no,  or  a  minimum  of,  sharp  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  experience.  But  for  the  middle-class  adult,  neither 
of  these  social  conditions  obtains. 

In  our  complex  society,  the  adult  middle-class  individual 
functions  within  several  social  contexts  at  the  same  time— the 
family  in  which  he  is  a  parent,  his  work  setting,  his  friendship 
group,  his  consumer  group,  his  lodge  group,  his  church  group, 
his  political  group,  his  professional  group  or  union,  the  family  in 
which  he  was  a  child,  and  so  on.  He  has  a  different  social  role 
in  each  group,  partly  because  he  has  a  different  function  in  each 
group  and  partly  because  the  different  personnel  of  each  group 
contribute  to  different  psychological  relationships. 
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In  our  disorganized  society,  the  various  functionally-special- 
ized parts  are  frequently  at  cross  purposes  with  one  another.  What 
is  the  result  of  this  circumstance  for  the  adult  who  participates 
in  a  number  of  such  functional  groups?  He  finds  that  his 
various  social  roles  and  the  values  connected  with  them  are 
more  often  than  not  in  conflict  with  one  another,  some  of 
them  in  marked  conflict.  For  example,  many  middle-class  women 
find  the  "good  mother"  role  conflicts  with  both  a  high-level  con- 
sumer role  and  her  role  as  a  rounded,  self-respecting  individual. 
To  be  a  "good  provider"  for  most  middle-class  men  is  frequently 
at  odds  with  being  a  "good  father"  and  a  "good  citizen."  Our 
various  economic  roles  and  interests  are  also  at  cross-purposes. 
Many  a  middle-class  adult  is  simultaneously  a  low-cost-seeking 
consumer,  a  high-wage-seeking  worker,  and  a  profit-valuing  small 
shareholder! 

Conflict  between  simultaneous  social  roles  is  not  the  only 
set  of  contradictions  our  fragmented  society  forces  upon  the 
individual.  There  are  also  life-career  incompatibilities  which  stem 
from  inconsistency  between  means  and  ends  as  we  grow  up. 
Overrapid  and  unguided  technological,  economic  and  social 
change  has  led  to  the  increasingly  frequent  circumstance  that  a 
person's  experiences  and  training  while  growing  up  bear  little 
relationship  to  the  type  of  life  he  is  expected  to  lead  as  an  adult. 
Many  of  us  were,  for  example,  raised  to  believe  that  initiative, 
originality,  "openness,"  and  hard  work  made  up  a  sure-fire  for- 
mula for  economic  success  and  for  "getting  along  in  the  world" 
generally.  In  actual  practice,  we  are  in  many  cases  finding  such 
characteristics  to  be  a  handicap  to  us  in  our  adulthood.  We 
have  had  to  develop  the  ability  to  follow  directions  accurately 
and  cheerfully,  to  be  a  "good  fellow"  in  every  situation,  no 
matter  what  our  actual  feelings  are,  and  to  say  "yes"  at  the  right 
times  to  the  right  people. 

The  marked  break  between  our  childhood  experiences  and 
moral  training  and  what  we  must  do  in  order  to  hope  to  gain 
and  to  maintain  status  as  an  adult  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
confusion  and  difficulty  for  our  teen-agers  and  young  adults. 
The  break  is  so  marked  for  some  that  if  their  earlier  experiences 
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have  already  made  them  insecure  and  overvulnerable  to  failure, 
they  cannot  hazard  taking  the  giant  steps  into  adulthood  our 
society  expects  them  to  take  during  adolescence  and  early  adult- 
hood. Many  retreat  entirely  into  their  own  private  world:  the 
rate  of  commitment  for  schizophrenia  makes  a  sharp  upward 
spurt  during  these  life  periods  in  our  society.  The  number  of 
teen-agers  in  our  urban  society  who  have  to  pick  their  bewil- 
dered way  from  childhood  to  adulthood  through  a  process  of 
almost  sheer  trial  and  error— lacking  even  one  socially  mature  and 
responsible  adult  in  their  immediate  environment  who  is  inter- 
ested in  them  and  whom  they  can  identify  with  and  are  willing 
to  be  guided  by— makes  me  wonder  why  teen-age  crime  and 
behavior  difficulties  are  not  even  more  widespread  than  they 
presently  are. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  8,  family  func- 
tioning has  also  been  affected  by  the  disorganization  of  our 
times:  there  are  many  discrepancies  between  what  the  family  is 
expected  to  do  and  what  our  actual  social  practice  permits  it  to 
do.  An  additional  discrepancy  involves  the  child's  development  of 
moral  concepts  and  of  self-discipline,  characteristics  which  are 
particularly  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  self-governing 
political  system.  Our  development  of  these  characteristics  is 
pretty  closely  tied  in  with  the  father's  role  in  our  kind  of  family 
system.  Yet,  for  the  majority  of  families  in  our  urban  population, 
the  father  is  almost  an  absentee  figure,  or  is  himself  confused  on 
moral  issues— or  both— during  his  children's  most  character- 
formative  years.  Is  this  contradiction  related  to  the  widespread 
popular  desire  for  a  father  figure,  which  is  both  a  symptom  of 
our  times,  and  a  warning? 

The  consumer  pressures  of  our  time  also  add  to  the  emotional 
hazards  of  adult  middle-class  living— in  two  ways,  both  related 
to  the  commercial  annexation  of  our  various  mass  media.  In 
an  earlier  time,  when  people  were  not  as  status  driven,  resided 
in  smaller  communities,  and  lived  a  less  fragmented,  more  in- 
wardly satisfying  life  than  most  of  us  do  today,  advertising 
pressures  played  little  or  no  role  in  the  emotional  life  of  most 
middle-class  individuals  because  they  were  not  psychologically 
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vulnerable  to  them.  But  at  the  same  time  that  our  values,  inner 
tensions  and  unsatisfying  daily  round  of  life  have  combined 
to  make  us  vulnerable  to  the  consumer  pressures  of  our  adver- 
tisers, the  mass  media  have  markedly  broadened  their  role  in 
our  lives.  Commercial  subsidization  of  these  media  has  led  to 
our  being  constantly  bombarded,  by  eye  and  by  ear,  with  the 
deliberately  high  pressure,  manipulative  messages  of  our  industry- 
centered  society. 

Our  broadcasting  media  have  added  to  the  hazards  not  only 
of  middle-class  living  in  yet  another  way.  When  our  personal  life 
space  was  pretty  much  bounded  by  our  immediate  physical  and 
social  environment,  the  people  we  associated  with  were,  when  we 
compared  them  with  us,  just  as  likely  to  be  equally  or  less 
capable,  talented,  good-looking,  as  they  were  to  be  more  so.  The 
generally  competitive  values  of  our  culture  have  combined  with 
intentional  commercial  stimulation  of  our  material  desires  to 
place  constantly  before  us  the  "best"  of  everything— the  most 
successful,  the  most  talented,  the  best  looking,  the  apparently 
totally  immune  from  errors,  failure,  pettiness,  tension.  We  are 
led  to  compare  ourselves  with  only  the  most  superior  in  skill, 
appearance,  possessions,  ability,  charm,  and  knowledge. 

Since  our  other  life  experiences  have  already  made  us  depen- 
dent upon  just  such  chiefly  external  symbols  of  status  for  our 
inner  feelings  of  self-worth,  the  psychological  effect  on  us  of  this 
situation  is  well-nigh  disastrous.  Among  other  reactions,  we 
typically  develop  a  tremendous  inner  block  against  doing  any- 
thing at  which  we  might  fail:  we  cannot  chance  the  increase  in 
fear,  self -hatred,  self -rejection  such  failure  would  induce  in  us. 
The  social  evidences  of  this  blocking  are  legion.  The  growing 
disinterest  of  the  majority  of  our  young  people  in  participation 
in  sports  is  only  one  such  evidence;  this  lack  of  interest  is  due, 
I  believe,  to  the  convergence  of  the  individual  psychological  situ- 
ation just  described  with  the  exclusively  competitive  emphasis  we 
have  traditionally  placed  on  athletic  participation. 

The  current  role  of  the  mass  media  in  our  lives  illustrates  yet 
another  social  contradiction  of  our  day.  Instead  of  using  their 
remarkable  coverage  and  influence  to  help  us  adults  understand, 
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contain,  control,  and  channel  our  anxieties,  which  are  unavoid- 
ably high  in  a  complex,  expanding  world,  they  are  playing  a 
major  role  in  compounding  them. 

These  multiple  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  permeate 
the  growing-up  experiences  of  nearly  everyone  in  our  society. 
Each  of  us  is  faced  with  the  staggering  psychological  burden  of 
integrating  social  demands  which  are  frequently  in  both  simul- 
taneous and  serial  conflict.  Nearly  all  of  us  in  the  middle  class 
are  finding  this  load  a  heavy  one.  At  the  least,  it  predisposes  us 
towards  developing  the  "alienation  constellation"  of  Chapter  5. 
It  promotes  what  is  probably  the  most  ultimately  negative  mani- 
festation of  our  times,  a  manifestation  seldom  noticed  by  us  be- 
cause of  its  quiet,  undramatic  pervasiveness.  Our  inner  conflicts 
force  a  great  many  of  us  to  expend  all  or  nearly  all  of  our  psychic 
energies  in  just  keeping  ourselves  going  from  day  to  day.  Many 
of  us  have  little  or  no  energy  or  motivation  left  over  for  our  own 
positive  inner  development,  as  a  result. 

When  a  great  number  of  us  are  denying  ourselves  by  not  cul- 
tivating in  a  calm,  reflective,  deeply  experienced  way  the  many- 
faceted  aspects  of  our  being,  we  are  not  harming  ourselves  only 
as  individuals.  Our  society  suffers  as  well:  when  each  of  us  is  not 
what  we  can  be,  everyone  is  the  loser. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare  have  generally  accepted  the  principle  that  physical 
conditions  of  living  which  allow  deprivation  of  the  basic  physical 
needs  of  man  must  be  eliminated,  if  the  human  expression  poten- 
tial of  human  beings  is  to  be  raised,  if  immature  levels  of  adjust- 
ment are  to  be  discarded,  and  if  war  is  to  be  eliminated.  For 
myself,  I  have  become  convinced  that  human  welfare  efforts 
must  for  the  same  reasons  seek  to  minimize  as  well  distorting 
blocks  on  individual  psychological  development  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  very  make-up  of  one's  society. 

On  the  basis  of  socially  based  supportive  emotional  experi- 
ences, American  middle-class  children,  adolescents,  adults,  old 
people,  are  among  the  most  seriously  underprivileged  in  the 
world.  Coincident  with  our  acquisition  of  an  ever  greater  number 
of  gadgets  and  the  steady  increase  in  our  physical-comfort  stan- 
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dards,  the  new  urban  middle  class,  when  compared  with  the  old 
American  middle  class,  has  in  psychological  and  general  environ- 
mental standards  been  regressing  steadily  towards  those  charac- 
teristic of  life  in  the  slums: 

progressively  less  space  and  privacy  per  family  and  per  person; 

fewer  and  fewer  socially  unharmful  opportunities  for  psycho- 
logically-expansive experiences,  including  those  which  stem  from 
contact  with   the   open   countryside   and  the  world  of  nature; 

progressively  less  time  and  inclination  for  the  inner  cultivation  of 
self  as  a  unique  and  sensitive  human  being; 

progressively  fewer  opportunities  for  supportive  and  mutually 
rewarding  human  relationships,  coincident  with 

progressively  more  personality-attacking  and  -fragmenting  ex- 
periences—to the  extent  that  the  general  latent  level  of  fear  and 
of  vulnerability  towards  external  "stress  events"  is  steadily  rising, 
while  our  threshold  of  resistance  to  frustrations  and  ego-threats 
is  steadily  dropping. 

We  Americans  may  have  achieved  the  highest  physical  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world,  but  we  have  achieved  it  at  the  price 
of  creating  for  a  great  many  of  us  what  is  in  many  respects  a 
psychological  slum.  We  should  hesitate  a  long  time  before  we 
export  this  facet  of  the  American  way  of  life  to  any  industrially 
backward  but  usually  more  psychologically  privileged  nation. 
And  these  nations  should,  in  turn,  hesitate  a  long  time  before 
they  inflict  on  themselves  the  social  and  individual  effects  of  the 
wholesale  adoption  of  economic  materialism  and  technological 
advancement  as  ends  in  themselves— whether  they  choose  the 
communistic  or  the  capitalistic  blueprint.     '     ' 

It  is  the  complex  interdependence  of  social  trends  and  indi- 
vidual functioning  which  leads  me  to  question  the  constructive- 
ness  of  particularly  two  currently  popular  middle-class  "causes": 

the  various  censorship  groups,  who  urge  elimination  of  genuinely 
objectionable  themes  from  comic  books  and  widely  distributed 
pocket-size  books,  radio,  and  T.V.  programming; 

the  various  avant-garde  mental  health  groups,  who  urge  major 
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expansion  of  psychiatric,  psychological  and  social  work  personnel 
to  serve  the  real  and  increasing  needs  of  individual  sufferers. 
Both  these  groups  represent  well-intentioned  and  often  well- 
informed  people  who  are  justifiably  concerned  about  one  or 
another  aspect  of  the  sickness  of  our  times.  But  their  concern  has 
led  them  to  an  overhasty  diagnosis  of  that  illness:  what  they  have 
selected  as  the  important  problem  has  relevance,  but  this  selec- 
tion is  either  one-sided  in  approach  or  constitutes  what  is  in 
actuality  a  symptom  of  the  illness  rather  than  a  contributing 
cause  of  it.  Their  recommended  "cures"  reveal  the  same  tendency 
towards  oversimplification.  In  so  espousing  an  oversimplified 
solution,  they  are  diverting  themselves  and  their  society  from 
undertaking  more  thorough  and  comprehensive— and  undoubted- 
ly more  personally  and  socially  painful— analyses. 

The  censorship  groups  owe  their  appeal  to  their  legitimate 
belief  that  the  violent,  salacious  and  sadistic  materials  which  our 
adult  hostilities  make  popular  are  not  particularly  wholesome 
fare  for  our  children,  whether  or  not  they  happen  to  be  psy- 
chologically vulnerable  to  such  materials.  The  weakest  link  in 
their  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  the  circumstance  that  most 
of  our  newspapers,  under  the  opportunity  for  license  granted  by 
our  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  print  on  their  front  pages 
far  more  salacious,  violent  and  perverted  accounts  than  any 
comic  book  writer  could  hope  to  get  by  with. 

I  agree  with  the  civil  liberties  groups  that  "voluntary"  or  legal 
censorship  of  books  and  motion  pictures  leads  to  potentially 
much  more  negative  social  results  than  overstimulated  children. 
But  many  parents  will  continue  to  consider  the  civil-liberties 
argument  an  essentially  negative  one,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
helped  to  see  that  censorship  cannot  solve  a  problem  which  stems 
from  an  immorality  which  has  come  to  lie  at  the  very  core  of  our 
society— an  immorality  to  which  they  themselves  are  contributing 
through  their  own  values  and  practices. 

These  "cause"  groups  would  make  a  far  greater  social  contri- 
bution if  they  sponsored  studies  by  qualified  personnel  to  dis- 
cover who  habitually  reads  those  materials  which  are  most 
objectionable  from  the  middle-class  moral  and  the  psychiatric 
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points  of  view,  and  why  these  people  do  so,  in  psychological 
terms.  Such  studies  just  might  make  the  disconcerting  discovery 
that  horror  comics  and  perverted  "thrillers"  are  actually  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  of  our  society  "as  is."  Surely  inner 
distortions  which  are  partially  an  offshoot  of  the  operation  of 
social  factors  in  these  people's  lives  are  more  "safely"  siphoned 
off  in  the  reading  of  horror  comics  than  in  more  violent  and 
socially  rejected  behaviors,  such  as  theft  and  the  destruction  of 
private  property! 

The  "solution"  recommended  by  mental  health  groups  invites 
comparison  with  the  medical  profession's  approach  to  a  patient 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  in  its  pre-Pasteur  days.  These 
groups'  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  expanded  therapeutic 
means  and  services  without  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  and 
trying  to  discover  the  role  of  social  factors  in  the  spread  of 
psychological  difficulties  in  our  society,  compares  with  the  pre- 
Pasteur  practitioner's  belief  that  his  professional  responsibility 
did  not  extend  beyond  efforts  to  treat  the  infected  individual. 
It  also  emphasizes  the  conceptual  and  research  handicaps  imO 
posed  by  professional  specialization  and  lack  of  communication 
among  those  disciplines  which  deal  with  one  or  another  aspect  of 
the  living  person:  our  scientific  approaches  to  the  individual 
have,  until  very  recently,  been  so  fragmented  or  so  slavishly 
imitative  of  the  physical  sciences,  we  are  having  difficulty  in 
formulating  meaningful  problems  about  his  functioning  as  a 
purposeful  human  being. 

I  readily  admit,  in  spite  of  my  apparent  certainty  on  this 
point,  that  we  do  not  as  yet  have  anywhere  near  as  exact 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  general  social  trends  and 
individual  psychological  difficulty  as  today's  epidemiologist  has 
of  the  relationship  between  physical-environmental  factors,  in- 
dividual susceptibility,  and  the  spread  of  infectious  disease.  I 
acknowledge,  further,  that  social  factors  do  not  seem  to  play  the 
major  role  in  the  incidence  of  the  psychoses,  which  are  believed 
to  have  an  important  organic-susceptibility  component. 

But  when  qualified  psychotherapists  and  cooperating  research 
personnel  are  not  willing  to  go  beyond  their  responsibility  to 
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and  concern  for  the  individual  sufferer,  nor  beyond  the  search  for 
medical  palliatives  "after  the  fact,"  their  reluctance  is  postponing 
that  day  when  the  complexities  of  the  relationship  between  social 
factors  and  individual  psychological  difficulties  are  discovered 
and  made  available  to  us.  Certainly  this  area  is  much  too  com- 
plex to  give  our  population  the  impression  that  a  pill-cure  for 
"mental  illness"  ( the  current  catch-all  of  catch-alls )  can  be  found 
which  will  operate  as  quickly  and  painlessly  as  the  preventive 
vaccine  for  polio. 

And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  we  are  going  to  be— are  being— 
"sold"  this  idea  with  the  same  advertising  methods  used  to  sell 
soap!  The  screw  has  indeed  been  given  a  complete  turn  when 
two  of  the  three  executive  officers  of  New  York  City's  mental 
health  society  represent  the  very  "industry"  which  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  other  single  source  to  the  compounding  of 
the  tensions  of  American  life. 

Some  of  the  most  socially  responsible  and  concerned  people 
in  our  society  are  members  of  mental  health  groups.  If  we,  the 
better  informed  of  our  society,  are  not  able  to  focus  our  eyes 
beyond  the  immediate,  urgent  needs  of  individual  sufferers  and 
delinquents— to  see  this  step  as  but  one  of  many  essential  parallel 
steps— we  shall  shortly  be  living,  as  someone  has  perceptively 
remarked  (Agnes  Meyer,  I  think),  in  a  society  where  one  half  of 
us  will  be  employed  in  looking  after  the  other  half  of  us.  New 
York  Police  Commissioner  Stephen  Kennedy's  Valentine's  Day, 
1956,  request  for  9,000  more  foot  patrolmen  for  New  York  City 
provides  but  one  of  many  possible  footnotes  for  this  comment. 
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As  yet,  the  more  extreme  economic  and  social  pressures  and  the 
more  extreme  individual  reactions  to  them  tend  to  be  concentrated 
in  our  very  large  cities.  Assuming  that  our  values  and  practices 
continue  to  be  at  odds  with  the  actual  economic  and  social  facts 
of  life,  and  that  our  daily  round  of  living  becomes  more  and 
more  "pre-packaged,"  it  seems  valid  to  predict  that  the  various 
described  patterns  of  individual  reaction  and  of  social  immorality 
will  spread  to  smaller  centers  of  population  as  well. 

A  study  typical  of  a  number  of  similar  studies  has  relevance 
here— that  of  the  future  job  preferences  of  a  large  and  represen- 
tative group  of  Michigan  Grade  12  students  (1).  Their  occupa- 
tional aspirations  and  expectations  were  separately  identified  and 
compared  with  the  job  level  that  census  data  indicate  they  will 
probably  actually  reach  in  the  world  of  work.  It  was  found  that: 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  boys  "aspired"  to  professional  occupations 
and  25%  "expected  to  attain"  this  occupational  level,  as  compared 
with  16%  of  the  male  labor  force  with  twelfth  grade  or  more 
education  in  this  occupational  classification  in  1940.  (Since  most 
of  this  40%  at  least  start  college,  these  findings  throw  more  than 
a  little  light  on  the  kind  of  campus  behavior  commented  on  by 
the  campus  "Y"  director,  quoted  in  Chapter  4.) 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  boys  both  aspired  to,  and  expected  to  attain, 
clerical,  sales  and  kindred  jobs,  as  compared  with  24%  of  the  male 
labor  force  with  twelfth  grade  or  more  education  in  this  edu- 
cational classification  in  1940. 

None  of  the  boys  aspired  to  unskilled  work  and  3%  expected  to 
do  unskilled  work,  while  13%  of  the  male  labor  force  with  twelfth 
grade  or  more  education  were  doing  unskilled  work  in   1940. 
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It  is  further  warrantable  to  predict  that  the  level  of  anxiety- 
required  for  most  middle-class  individuals  to  remain  socially 
adaptive— that  is,  to  reach  their  goals  of  high  consumer  and  oc- 
cupational status— will  steadily  rise,  so  that: 

The  successfully  adapting  middle-class  person  will  have  to  cope 
with  greater  and  greater  amounts  of  anxiety  and  hostility  within 
himself. 

A  greater  proportion  of  us  will  not  be  able  to  tolerate  psycho- 
logically either  the  high  level  of  compulsiveness  and  anxiety 
necessary  for  success,  nor  the  psychological  backwash  resulting 
from  our  perception  of  failure,  so  that  more  and  more  of  us, 
proportionately,  will  either  develop  psychological  and  psycho- 
somatic distortions  of  varying  degrees  of  severity,  or  escape  into 
social  irresponsibility  and  apathy,  or  both.  Our  cities'  "skid  row" 
populations  will  not  only  increase  markedly,  they  will  contain  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  young  ex-middle-class  men. 

The  more  extreme  types  of  individual  reaction  will  increase  in 
rate  for  all  levels  of  the  population— juvenile  delinquency;  crimes 
of  violence;  crimes  of  violence  of  a  bizarre  and  perverted  nature; 
the  psychotherapeutic  case-loads  of  private  practitioners  and  pub- 
lic agencies;  increasingly  unstable  marital  relationships;  homo- 
sexuality; cases  of  child  neglect;  dope  addiction;  alcoholism;  se- 
vere emotional  disturbances  among  children;  heart  disease  and 
other  ailments  which  stem  primarily  from  hypertension;  suicide; 
psychopathic  personality. 

The  various  expressions  of  social  immorality  described  earlier 
will  spread  and  become  more  acute. 

Unfortunately,  the  over-all  situation  will  first  have  to  get 
worse  in  order  for  it  to  get  any  better.  A  broader  base  of  the 
middle-class  population  all  across  the  United  States  will  have  to 
experience  directly  the  more  extreme  psychological  and  social 
residues  of  the  status  struggle  of  our  times  before  sufficient  grass- 
roots impetus  for  change  is  built  up.  The  great  risk  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  the  increasing  anxiety,  frustration,  hostility,  apathy, 
occasioned  by  current  trends  actually  militate  against  our  ca- 
pacity for,  and  likelihood  of,  changing  our  beliefs  and  our  prac- 
tices in  a  rational  and  responsible  manner:  these  psychological 
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pressures  force  the  individual  to  become  increasingly  rigid  and 
stereotyped  in  his  inner  reactions  and  in  his  tendencies  to  escape 
from,  rather  than  face  up  to,  his  life  problems. 

If  we  are  unable  to  re-accept  for  and  within  ourselves  this 
nation's  more  than  adequate  social  ideals,  and  if  we  are  unable 
creatively  and  rationally  to  develop  personal  values  and  im- 
plementing social  practices  which  are  far  more  consistent  with 
these  ideals  than  those  we  have  today,  then  we  may  well  ex- 
perience as  a  nation  one  or  both  of  two  types  of  seriously 
traumatic  social  happenings. 

First,  we  may  have  a  political  escape  from  freedom  so  well 
analyzed  and  described  by  Erich  Fromm  ( 2 ) .  I  have  an  impres- 
sion that  is  not  at  all  reassuring  in  this  regard.  The  great  majority 
of  large-urban  populations  at  all  status  levels  are  so  absorbed  in 
the  urgent,  demanding,  immediate  present,  they  are  quite 
unconcerned  about  what  system  of  government  they  live  under 
so  long  as  it  functions  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  their  economic 
security  and  an  apparently  stable  and  increasing  consumer  capa- 
city. A  sharp,  obvious  change  to  an  autocracy  of  the  right  or  of 
the  left  would  probably  cause  a  counter-reaction  prompted  pri- 
marily by  fear  of  the  unfamiliar.  But  so  long  as  prosperity  holds 
and  the  change  is  gradual,  and  accomplished  and  maintained 
behind  the  screen  of  familiar  political  forms,  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be— is!— any  protest  worth  speaking  of  from  the  great 
majority  of  big-city  dwellers. 

The  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  possible  emergence  of  an 
autocracy  of  the  left  have  been  so  effective,  it  is  not  realistic  to 
anticipate  such  a  political  change  in  direction  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  very  measures  so  taken  may  at  the  same  time  be 
diverting  public  attention  from  a  development  which  is  far  more 
likely  during  this  period  of  unregulated  bigness:  the  beginning 
steps  towards  an  autocracy  of  the  right  may  have  already  been 
taken.  Only  the  record  of  some  future  historian  will  tell  whether 
or  not  a  number  of  quietly  powerful  groups  and  individuals  had 
by  the  mid-20th  century  in  this  country  developed  the  conviction 
that  "We  know  better  than  they  do  what  is  best  for  them,"  and 
had  begun  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  lack  of  interest  of  the 
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bulk  of  our  citizenry  in  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  political 
and  civil  rights  and  obligations. 

Such  a  possibility  is  not  so  far-fetched  as  it  may  seem  if  we 
recognize  that  we  are  currently  nurturing  a  whole  generation  of 
urban  youngsters  the  majority  of  whom  probably  accept  what 
the  "ads"  and  the  mass  entertainment  media  tell  them,  and  what 
most  of  their  parents  believe— that  self-worth  is  measurable  by 
one's  material  possessions  and  the  glamor  or  the  institutional 
status  of  one's  occupation.  If  enlightened  social  and  political 
leadership  does  not  emerge  as  a  counter-force  to  these  mass- 
media  influences,  what  degree  of  social  responsibility  can  we 
expect  these  children  and  teenagers  to  display  during  both  the 
competitive-race  phase  of  their  early  adulthood  and  the  later, 
post-success  or  -failure  phase?  How  many  of  the  next  generation 
of  American  middle-class  adult  citizenry  will  fall  into  two  rather 
clear-cut  and  highly  manipulable  categories  of  "arrogant  ir- 
responsible" and  "defeated  irresponsible"? 

Although  only  the  passage  of  time  can  yield  the  actual  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  pinpoint  the 
period  in  these  United  States  that  is  most  likely  to  be  character- 
ized by  steadily  increasing  internal  political  crises.  Provided  that 
the  middle  class  continues  as  a  group  to  cling  to  its  present 
reality-dissociated  value  system,  the  decade  1975-85  appears  to 
be  such  a  period,  for  these  interlocking  reasons  ( 3 ) :  * 

1.  The  generation  born  between  1935  and  1945  will  be  30-50 
between  1975  and  1985.  Large  numbers  of  this  particular 
generation  spent  their  early,  most  formative  years  under 
wartime  conditions  of  great  family  instability— a  circumstance 
already  showing  up  in  the  weak  ego  structure  and  inner 
controls  of  many  of  our  teen-agers.  It  is  conservative  to  say 
that  many,  probably  most,  of  this  generation  is  characterized 
by  a  high  degree  of  psychological  vulnerability  to  external 
social  pressures. 

2.  It  is  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40  that  the  middle-class 
individual   usually   knows   "for   sure"   whether   he   is,   or   is 


*  I  am  indebted  to  P.  Lerner,  The  Nazi  Elite,  for  the  basic  conception 
behind  this  analysis. 
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going  to  be,  a  "success"  or  a  "failure."  Assuming  that  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  those  to  whom  success  has  major  ego 
meanings  fail  than  succeed,  most  of  the  1935—45  generation 
will  be  subjected  to  an  extreme  inner  stress  experience  be- 
ginning about  1975. 
3.  If  this  generation  crumbles  psychologically  under  this  com- 
bination of  inner  and  outer  pressures,  our  democratic  prac- 
tices may  well  crumble  with  them,  because  30  to  50  is,  in 
a  democracy,  the  life  period  when  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  decision-making  in  every  public  sphere  of  life— social, 
political,  economic— must  be  seriously  assumed  by  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Second,  we  may,  as  a  nation,  experience  one  or  more  of  a 
number  of  fanatic  or  hysterical  manifestations,  such  as— the  psy- 
chosomatic hysterias  which  occurred  during  the  Middle  ( "Dark" ) 
Ages;  a  wave  of  religious  fanaticism  ( some  of  our  most  respected 
churchmen  have  already  expressed  fears  that  this  may  be  occur- 
ring); rejection  and  active  suppression  of  a  minority,  which  in 
our  minorities-composed  society  is  more  likely  to  be  differentiated 
on  the  basis  of  values  and  social  role  than  of  religion  or  ethnic 
origins— a  minority  with  a  role  and  values  which  tend  to  represent 
a  projection  of  the  suppressing  majority's  feared  or  rejected  inner 
reactions.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  current  anti-Communism  fills 
this  last  bill,  although  exploitation  of  irrationally  based  fears  of 
Communism  as  an  aggressive  threat  against  the  status  quo  may 
be  promoting  a  social  reaction  of  major  proportions. 

My  present  guess  that  some  kind  of  marked  anti-rationalism 
is  most  likely— is  indeed,  already  under  way— is  based  on  this 
reasoning:  Rational,  "depersonalized"  thinking,  as  embodied  by 
scientists  and  intellectuals,  is  felt,  with  some  objective  basis, 
to  be  most  to  blame  for  the  elimination  of  the  older,  simpler, 
psychologically  encompassable  way  of  life.  The  more  meaning- 
lessly  complex  and  anxiety-filled  daily  living  becomes,  the 
stronger  the  feeling  against  the  factors  considered  to  be  respon- 
sible for  removal  from  an  earlier  "Eden." 

A  number  of  "shadows  before"  of  such  a  mass  reaction  are 
already  apparent.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned— 
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the  feeling  among  many  people,  precipitated  by  our  A-  and  H- 
bomb  tests,  that  "science  has  gone  too  far";  a  widespread  distrust 
!.-  lJU&?±>°f  tne  professional  and  of  scientifically  derived  evidence,  shown 
in  the  Mausners'  significant  study  referred  to  earlier;  the  lack  of 
public  support  for  scholarly  concern  over  attacks  on  intellectual 
freedoms;  the  popularity  in  the  middle  class  of  a  book  with  as 
Nietzschean  a  sub-theme  as  The  Caine  Mutiny  ( 4 ) :  the  motion 
picture,  based  on  the  play,  based  on  the  booty,  winch  was 
nominated  as  one  of  the  "five  best  of  1954,"  made  the  dichotomy 
between  the  simply  noble  man  of  action  (Van  Johnson,  no  less! ) 
and  the  deviously  despicable  man  of  intellect  its  major  theme.* 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  alarming  evidence  of  all  is 
what  must  underlie  the  authorship  of  such  a  book  as  The  Caine 
Mutiny— the  sickness  of  an  intellectual  who,  in  coming  to  reject 
the  manipulative  application  of  his  own  superior  intellect,  has 
rejected  intellectuality  altogether. 

Another  source  of  evidence,  too  easily  overlooked,  is  the  con- 
tinuing rapid  growth  in  the  rate  of  new  adult  memberships  in 
churches  and/or  sects  which  stress  either  that  "God  can  and  will 
perform  miracles,"  or  that  "This  sinful  world  is  coming  to  an  end, 
as  prophesied."  Contrary  to  the  impression  held  by  many  intel- 
lectuals, this  new  membership  is  coming  primarily  from  respect- 
able working-class  and  little-white-collar  young  adults  with 
young  and  growing  families— not  from  the  emotionally  unstable 
and  dispossessed  persons  usually  associated  with  such  religious 
groups. 

Professor  Fromm  had  not,  perhaps,  been  long  enough  in  this 
country  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  book  ( about  1939 )  to  recognize 
the  beginnings  of  a  characteristically  American  evidence  of  escape 
from  freedom,  responsibility,  maturity— evidence  which  has  be- 
come a  well-defined  trend  during  only  the  last  ten  years.  We  are 
all  thoroughly  familiar  with  those  glowing,  consumer-aimed 
accounts  of  the  latest  technological  "advances"  for  the  home  of 
the  present— changing  a  T.V.  channel  without  having  to  get  up 
from  one's  chair,  cooking  a  meal  likewise,  etc.,  etc.  (as  a  Mr. 

*  Essentially  this  theme  is  repeated  in  the  same  author's  more  recent 
best-seller  (5). 
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Delaney  of  General  Motors  put  it  during  a  radio  interview,  "We 
are  constantly  trying  to  reduce  the  physical  effort  of  operating  an 
automobile  and  to  increase  its  comf  ort." )  — and  of  the  entirely 
push-button  world  of  the  near  future.  No  one  ever  seems  to  be 
curious  about  what  more  worthwhile  things  we  are  going  to 
do  with  all  the  time  and  energy  so  being  saved! 

It  was  one  of  these  accounts  which  prompted  me  to  put  these 
questions  to  myself:  What  is  the  end-point  of  this  trend  towards 
our  every  desire  being  attended  to  without  any  effort  on  our 
parts?  What,  probably  unconscious,  psychological  need  lies  be- 
hind it?  The  answer  has  been  more  than  a  little  shocking  to  me. 
Far  from  showing  signs  of  developing  the  thoroughly  adult  level 
of  behavior  essential  to  the  exercise  of  freedom,  Americans  are 
being  driven  by  outer  pressures  and  inner  anxieties  into  a  com- 
pensatory mass  movement  back  to  the  womb!  To  date,  this  move- 
ment is  evident  in  our  consuming  behavior,  in  consequent  pro- 
duction emphases  and  advertising  "pitches,"  and  in  some  of  the 
ways  we  prefer  to  spend  our  leisure  time.  Tomorrow.  .  .  ? 

Many  little  people  are  convinced,  with  some  justification  in 
our  exploitative  society,  that  they  are  being  manipulated  by 
forces  beyond  their  control.  A  diffuse  and  ordinarily  unfocused 
blend  of  fear,  hostility  and  resentment  is  their  typical  reaction  to 
this  suspicion.  Leaders  of  irrational  movements  on  both  the  right 
and  the  left  are  able  to  focus  these  diffuse  feelings  on  individuals 
and  groups  whose  social  function  can  be  rationalized  to  epitomize 
the  "sinister  forces"  which  control  these  little  people's  unsatisfy- 
ing lives.  Yesterday  it  was  the  Wall  Street  bankers;  today  it  is 
the  Communists;  tomorrow  it  may  well  be  scientists  and  intellec- 
tuals. To  those  who  may  feel  that  I  am  somewhat  overdrawing 
the  picture,  I  recommend  the  viewing  of  a  motion  picture  of  the 
so  called  "McCarthy  era"  which  was  excellent  box  office  among 
some  groups  in  our  population:  My  Son  John,  ostensibly  only 
anti-Communist  in  theme. 

Although  the  majority  of  those  who  distrust  rationality  and 
the  intellectual  are  ordinarily  lower  than  middle  class  in  social 
status,  those  who  lead  anti-liberal  and  anti-intellectual  move- 
ments are  usually  middle  class  in  background.  Run-of-the-mill 
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lower-middle-class  persons  are  also  displaying  anti-intellectual 
leanings.  What  has  happened  to  the  traditional  middle  class 
respect  for  those  of  high  educational  attainments?  This  respect 
is  of  course  still  present,  but  distinctly  less  so  than  in  the  not- 
too-distant  past.  I  believe  part  of  the  reason  for  this  change  is  an 
overall  diminution  of  regard  among  Americans  for  higher  educa- 
tion: it  is  no  longer  as  sure  a  ladder  for  upward  social  mobility  as 
it  used  to  be. 

I  also  believe  that  a  more  fertile  emotional  soil  for  the  growth 
of  anti-intellectualism  is  present  in  some  sections  of  the  middle 
class  than  has  been  appreciated.  Two  sub-groups  particularly  are 
prone  to  such  reactions— persons  who  have  moved  into  'lower- 
middle"  status  from  a  working-class  family  background,  more 
because  of  fortuitous  circumstances  external  to  themselves  ( such 
as  the  qualitative  changes  in  the  occupational  pattern  occasioned 
by  urbanization  and  industrialization )  than  because  of  their  own 
focused  and  adaptive  striving  for  higher  status,  and  persons  try- 
ing very  hard  to  make  the  jump  from  'lower-middle"  to  "upper- 
middle"  status,  but  who  just  can't  seem  to  do  so— and  to  whom 
secure  upper-middle  status  has  tremendous  emotional  meanings. 

The  egos  of  such  people  tend  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of 
threat;  a  typical  manner  of  expressing  these  feelings  of  threat  is 
their  inability  to  accept  that  anyone  is  or  can  be  "above"  them. 
Their  striving  for  greater  consumer  power  stems  not  so  much 
from  a  desire  to  surpass  oneself  or  one's  peers,  but  from  the 
emotional  imperative  to  be  equal  with  the  "top  people"— "top" 
interpreted  by  them  as  the  most  obviously  "successful"  people. 
By  acquiring  and  displaying  the  things  the  "top  people"  have, 
these  persons  are  able  to  see  themselves  as  "equal  to  anybody." 
To  create  and  to  maintain  their  self-made  myth  of  equality,  all 
they  need  do  is  keep  on  making  enough  money  to  buy  an  in- 
creasing number  and  variety  of  "equalizing"  things. 

People  with  such  a  life  rationale  deeply  resent  the  intellec- 
tually able— as  well  as,  for  that  matter,  anyone  who  is  manifestly 
superior  in  a  self -expressive  medium  which  requires  both  a  high 
level  of  innate  capacity  and  long,  disciplined  years  of  education 
or  training— because  such  a  person's  very  presence  gives  testi- 
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mony  to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  being 
or  becoming  "equal"  than  the  mere  purchase  of  external  symbols 
of  status.  The  existence  of  such  a  person  forces  them  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  there  are  inner  qualities  of  excellence  which 
can  neither  be  bought  nor  manufactured  nor  counterfeited. 

This  reminder  threatens  to  subvert  these  people's  entire  ego 
rationale.  Their  reaction  is  thoroughly  logical,  psychologically: 
they  reject  the  highly  able  person  as  the  apparent  source  of 
threat. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  light  of  this  analysis,  that  teachers  in 
some  of  the  new,  solidly  middle-class  suburban  areas  are  speak- 
ing of  the  arrogance  and  patronizing  attitudes  towards  them  of 
many  of  their  pupils'  parents.  It  also  should  not  be  surprising  if 
many  middle-class  persons  join  actively  in  movements  which 
express  distrust  and  rejection  of  intellectuals  and  scientists. 

The  real  contribution  to  current  anti-intellectual  reactions  of 
those  persons  of  superior  ability  who  misuse  that  ability  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  Chapters  10  and  11— to  manipulate 
and  exploit  others  for  our  own  short-sightedly  selfish  ends  in  the 
present  is  to  incur  these  same  people's  hostility  in  the  not-long- 
after  future. 

If  a  widespread  and  extreme  reaction  against  rationality 
spreads  and  grows,  it  may  well  serve  as  a  "time  of  testing"  for 
our  nation  from  which  we  may  or  may  not  recover  as  an  essen- 
tially self-governing  social  unit.  If  such  a  socially  traumatic  event 
occurs  and  we  do  recover  from  it,  it  may  serve  an  ultimately  con- 
structive purpose:  it  may  lead  to  our  re-acceptance  of,  and 
rededication  to,  ideals  of  social  justice  and  respect  for  the  human 
personality  perceived  as  of  prior  inner  significance  to  any  imme- 
diate individual  or  group  self-interest.  Such  wide-spread  inner 
commitment  and  dedication  to  a  commonly  compelling  goal 
seems  to  be  a  basic  requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  an  in- 
dispensable level  of  socially  responsible  behavior— indispensable 
among  not  only  the  self-seeking  and  the  socially  immature,  but 
among  all  of  us. 


PART      3 
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CHAPTER     14 

WE   LEARN  TO   BE   HUMAN 
AND   OURSELVES 


For  us  of  the  American  middle  class  to  regain  some  measure 
of  control  over  our  own  lives  and  of  our  national  life  will  require 
no  less  than  a  deliberate,  studied  attempt  on  our  parts  to  re- 
orient our  values  and  ways  of  thinking  and  reacting.  But  for 
us  even  to  consider  such  a  course  will  mean  that  marked  changes 
in  our  habitual  ways  of  thinking  about  ourselves  have  occurred. 
And  these  changes  will  be  most  difficult  for  us  to  accomplish 
because  they  require  a  marked  shift  in  the  point  of  reference  for 
our  individual  and  social  value  systems. 

Instead  of  our  current  twin  tendencies  of 

evaluating  ourselves  and  others  in  accordance  with  how  closely 
we  and  they  conform  to  the  particular  existing  values  and  prac- 
tices of  the  social  group  with  which  we  identify,  and 

considering  the  human  organism  as  but  another  gadget  created 
primarily  for  economic  and  technological  ends,  and  therefore  as 
infinitely   tinkerable   and   "improvable," 

we  must  learn  to  do  just  the  opposite.  We  must  make  our  own 
emerging  humanity  the  reference  point  of  our  economic  and 
social  life:  we  must  learn  to  understand  the  nature  and  the 
ingredients  of  our  own  and  others'  humanity  and  individuality, 
and  then  we  must  use  this  growing  understanding  as  the  basis 
for  evaluating— and  changing— our  economic,  social,  technological, 
political,  legal  forms  and  practices. 

We  shall  have  to  learn  to  do  this  kind  of  thinking  in  order 
for  us  to  hope  to  develop  a  picture  of  a  humanity-promoting 
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society.  We  shall  have  to  learn  to  do  this  kind  of  thinking  in  order 
for  us  to  conceive  and  to  apply  the  means  for  our  realization  of 
such  a  society.  We  shall  have  to  learn  to  do  this  kind  of  thinking 
and  acting  in  order  for  us  to  make  any  real  progress  towards 
becoming  integrated,  "whole"  individuals.  We  shall  have  to  learn 
to  do  this  kind  of  thinking  in  order  for  us  to  be  able  constantly 
to  re-appraise  the  nature  of  our  humanity  as  man's  understanding 
of  himself  grows,  to  reconceive  a  new  social  ideal,  to  rebuild  in 
light  of  this  new  ideal— and  to  keep  on  repeating  this  process 
indefinitely. 

I  believe  we  already  know  enough  about  the  real,  not  the 
ideal,  nature  of  human  nature  to  start  as  a  nation  to  make 
practical  social  use  of  this  knowledge.  For  illustrative,  not  pres- 
criptive, purposes,  I  am  going  to  describe  selected  areas  of  our 
knowledge  of  man  and  then  I  shall  try  to  show  how  this  knowl- 
edge can  be  applied  to  developing  an  idea  of  the  ingredients 
of  a  viable  society.  I  shall  not  be  referring  to  Freud's  contri- 
bution alone:  some  modern  social  philosophers  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  gathering  of  psychological  knowledge  about  man 
both  began  and  ended  with  Freud— an  approach  that  would  have 
appalled  Freud  himself.  The  last  two  decades  particularly  have 
seen  a  tremendous  spurt  in  our  knowledge  about  man  as  a 
physiological  and  psychological  entity,  and  Freud's  contribution 
must  be  evaluated  in  its  historical  perspective. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  knowledge  we  have  about  man 
for  social  purposes  concerns  the  role  of  experience  and  learning 
in  human  development.  As  a  member  biologically  of  the  human 
species,  the  nature  and  the  quality  of  our  humanity  and  our 
individuality  are  not  fixed  at  birth.  Contrary  to  most  other,  lower, 
forms  of  life,  we  do  not  fulfill  our  innate  species  potentials  merely 
as  a  result  of  instinct  or  maturational  "unfolding."  We  begin 
to  learn  to  be  human  shortly  after  birth  through  our  experiences 
with,  and  the  conscious  teachings  of,  older  persons  who  have 
already  been  made  human  by  their  social  experiences.  When 
compared  with  other,  lower  animals,  man  exhibits  three  general 
classifications  of  behavior:  unlearned  behaviors  we  share  with 
other  mammals,  learned  behaviors  we  share  with  other  higher 
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mammals,  and  learned  behaviors  we  share  with  no  other  form  of 
life. 

Species-determined  patterns  of  physical  growth  do  play  a 
basically  important  psychological  role  during  our  earlier  years 
in  particularly  three  ways:  they  impose  limits  on  what  we  can 
do,  experience,  learn  when;  they  make  the  infant  and  young 
child  totally  dependent  on  other,  more  mature  persons  for  his 
continuing  existence;  and  especially  during  the  first  several 
months  of  life,  they  impose  the  necessity  for  certain  kinds  of 
direct,  "gut-level"  experiences  with  another  responsive  human 
being  if  later  patterns  of  psychological  development  are  to 
emerge  and  develop  normally.  If  such  "responsive  relationship" 
experiences  are  provided  during  this  early  period,  innate  develop- 
mental forces  are  able  to  take  firm  hold  and  to  provide  a  natural 
impetus  for  increasing  maturity:  psychologically  healthy  children 
require  no  "pushing"  in  order  to  grow  up  (and,  certainly,  for 
disturbed  children,  such  pushing  is  a  most  ends-defeating  incen- 
tive for  growth).  Genetically  determined  individual  growth  pat- 
terns also  play  a  fundamental  role:  they  impose  limits  on  the 
nature  and  quality  of  each  person's  experience  and  learning  at 
every  stage  of  his  development,  and  as  a  result  have  much  to  do 
with  his  individual  uniqueness. 

But  the  consistent  direction  of  individual  development  is  from 
expression  of  behaviors  which  are  determined  by  innate  matura- 
tional  forces  relatively  uninfluenced  by  experience,  to  the  expres- 
sion of  behaviors  which  emerge  only  as  a  result  of  highly 
individualized  experience  and  learning.  Freud,  whose  therapeutic 
work  with  upper-middle-class  adults  led  him  to  his  almost  ex- 
clusive interest  in  the  role  of  early  emotional  frustrations  in  later 
psychological  development,  did  not  adequately  appreciate  the 
role  of  culturally  determined  learning  both  in  these  early  ex- 
periences and  in  later  development. 

Underlying  this  developmental  shift  from  maturation  to  learn- 
ing as  the  dominating  force  in  the  development  of  human 
behavior  are  certain  developmental  changes  in  the  human  ner- 
vous system.  The  direction  of  these  changes  is  from  little  or  no 
direct  involvement  of  the  higher  brain  centers  in  the  behavior  of 
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the  newborn  child,  to  these  centers'  participation  in  nearly  all 
human  functioning  beyond  the  sheerly  vegetative  processes  in 
the  mature  human  organism.  It  is  not  a  young  child's  "natural 
stubbornness"  nor  his  possession  of  "original  sin"  which  can  be 
held  accountable  for  his  "refusal"  to  comprehend  and  to  behave 
at  the  more  mature  level  we  may  want  him  to  behave.  His 
innately  determined  stage  of  neural  development  and  his 
directly  related  level  of  experience  make  it  either  difficult  or 
impossible  for  him  so  to  behave. 

Paralleling  this  pattern  of  nervous-system  development  and 
of  the  shift  in  determining  dominance  from  maturation  to  learn- 
ing, is  a  trend  from  a  very  small  repertoire  of  distinctly  human 
and  individually  unique  behavior-patterns  in  the  infant,  to  a 
very  large  repertoire  of  distinctly  human  responses,  organized  in 
highly  individual  patterns,  in  the  biologically  and  socially  mature 
adult.  Very  early  behavior,  which  occurs  at  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment when  the  higher  brain  centers  are  barely  functioning,  and 
when  the  infant's  learning  has  scarcely  begun,  is  characterized 
by  lack  of  physical  and  emotional  coordination  and  control.  His 
complete  dependency  upon  others  at  this  stage  accounts  for  his 
development  of  some  degree  of  what  I  have  called  "existence 
anxiety."  When  higher  brain  functioning  and  attendant  learnings 
have  begun  but  are  not  advanced,  primacy  of  self-centered 
motives,  lack  of  inner-directed  emotional  control,  incapacity  to 
delay  voluntarily  the  satisfaction  of  basic  bodily  needs,  incapacity 
to  see  oneself  as  one  among  many,  are  all  developmentally 
characteristic  of  the  older  infant  and  young  child.  As  such,  they 
are  thoroughly  normal  behaviors  for  this  developmental  period. 
To  insist  that  a  young  child  behave  more  maturely  than  his 
developmental  status  permits  him  to  behave  is  to  instill  in  him 
anxiety  and  hostility. 

Such  more  mature  and  exclusively  human  behaviors  as  self- 
directed  communication  through  spoken  and  written  language, 
more  complex  abstract  thinking,  the  more  subtle  emotions  and 
appreciations,  increasing  self -discipline  and  self-direction,  ability 
to  conceive  of  and  be  controlled  by  goals  and  concepts  beyond 
our  immediate  personal  welfare,  increasing  organization  and  in- 
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dividuality  in  the  way  we  perceive,  structure,  and  react  to  reality, 
are  all  mediated  by  the  fully  functioning  higher  brain  centers, 
and  develop  as  a  result  of  our  learning,  chiefly  of  socially  derived 
learning.  Presence  in  adulthood  of  behaviors  typical  of  the  early 
childhood  period  are,  except  during  moments  of  extreme  stress, 
not  "normal"  for  most  people,  because  they  are  not  imposed  by 
developmental  and  intellectual  limitations,  as  they  are  in  the 
child.  When  they  are  so  present,  it  is  because  the  adult  concerned 
was  not  allowed  to  behave  as  a  child  when  he  was  a  child,  or  just 
the  opposite— because  he  was  given  no  real  opportunity  to  learn 
adult  ways  of  behaving  as  he  became  developmentally  able  so 
to  behave. 

Because  of  its  social  and  political  implications,  let  me  describe 
how  one  of  the  mature  behaviors  mentioned  develops  through 
the  individual's  opportunities  to  have  appropriate  learning 
experiences  as  he  grows  up.  The  individual's  ability  to  con- 
ceive of  and  be  governed  by  social  goals  beyond  his  immediate 
welfare  depends  largely  on  his  having  developed  a  concept  of 
"group"  which  embodies  something  at  once  personally  meaning- 
ful and  larger  than  self.  He  begins  to  develop  such  a  concept 
as  a  child  through  his  direct  experiences  with  concrete  instances 
—that  is,  through  his  direct  participation  in  group  life.  Partici- 
pation in  the  family  group  and  in  play  and  friendship  groups  are 
basic  group  experiences  which  we  all  ordinarily  have,  no  matter 
what  our  social  status.  We  acquire  our  primary  emotional  asso- 
ciations with  group  life  through  these  childhood  and  adolescent 
experiences. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  cross  over  from  this  rudimen- 
tary and  self -referent  concept  of  group  to  the  far  broader  politi- 
cal-social concepts  of  "community,"  "nation,"  "organized  society," 
"world  community,"  seems  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  bridge 
which  is  pardy  of  our  own  and  partly  of  our  society's  making: 
the  nature  of  the  experiences  we  have  as  we  mature  in  such 
group-units  representative  of  organized  society  as  classroom  and 
school,  work  group  and  work  setting,  community-centered  asso- 
ciation groups;  and  our  own  individual  ability  to  project  intel- 
lectually and  emotionally  beyond  our  direct  experience. 
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The  over-all  developmental  trend  from  dominance  of  matura- 
tional  forces  to  dominance  of  learning  in  individual  behavior  has 
an  innate  basis  directly  related  to  the  pattern  of  development  and 
functioning  of  the  human  nervous  system.  As  such,  this  trend 
is  biologically  characteristic  of  the  human  species. 

Our  humanity  is  a  constantly  emerging  phenomenon,  in  both 
a  social  and  an  individual  sense,  in  the  light  of  this  circumstance. 
History  and  anthropology  document  that  specific  societies 
throughout  the  course  of  their  existence  gather  up  and  pass  on  to 
each  succeeding  generation— and  to  succeeding  societies— the 
cumulative  experience  of  that  society  and  of  the  societies  before 
it.  In  so  doing,  they  increase  constantly  the  available  "cultural 
reservoir"  of  uniquely  human  expression  and  the  products  of  that 
expression  (1).  Man,  as  Korzybski  has  put  it,  is  the  only  "time- 
binding"  form  of  life  (2).  (Question:  has  the  reservoir  of 
inhuman  expression  remained  stationary,  or  is  it  too  increasing 
in  directly  parallel  manner? )  * 

Our  humanity  is  constantly  emergent  in  the  individual  in 
three  senses.  It  tends  to  accumulate  throughout  our  life  span.  We 
may  approach,  but  we  seem  never  quite  to  reach  our  individual 
upper  limits  for  learning  and  expressing  the  higher  human  be- 
haviors. These  limits  themselves  seem  to  be  receding  for  man- 
kind in  general  as  an  increasing  depth  and  range  of  human 
expression  is  gathered  up  and  passed  on  through  the  cultures  of 
human  societies.  Particularly  creative  people,  who  are  able  to 
make  the  jump  from  the  already  known  and  experienced  to  the 
previously  unknown  and  unexperienced,  contribute  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  common  reservoir  of  human  expression. 

Although  some  Congressional  committees  have  ignored  the 
existence  of  this  process  of  change  and  emergence  in  individual 
human  beings  throughout  their  life  span,  this  process  has  gone  on 
and  will  continue  to  go  on  in  spite  of  the  dictates  of  demagogues 
and  of  political  expediency.  The  biological  and  psychological 
forces  which  underlie  it  are  far  more  permanent  and  powerful 

*  Since  raising  this  question,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  range  of 
inhuman  attitudes  has  been  stationary  for  millenia,  although  our  techniques 
for  implementing  them  have  been  getting  more  and  more  deadly. 
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than  any  inquisitorial  body— difficult  to  believe  as  this  assertion 
has  been  at  various  times  during  the  past  few  years. 

But  a  very  important  "but"  has  to  be  inserted  here.  At  every 
stage  of  individual  development,  the  role  of  learning  is  compli- 
cated by  particularly  two  considerations— individual  differences  in 
constitution  and  environment,  and  the  effects  of  strong  and  pro- 
longed inner  tension. 

Wide  variations  in  such  a  personality  characteristic  as  social 
maturity  exist  at  chronological  maturity  because  there  are  wide 
individual  differences  in  the  experiencing-learning  process 
through  which  each  of  us  becomes  at  once  human  and  unique. 
The  interaction  of  individual  constitutional  and  environmental 
factors  contributes  to  individual  differences  in  this  learning  pro- 
cess. 

On  the  one  hand,  lack  of  opportunity  to  express  and  to 
practice  physical  and  psychological  capacities  as  they  emerge 
developmentally  has  the  effect  of  retarding  learning  and  the 
growth  to  maturity  process.  For  example,  environmental  depriva- 
tion of  responsive  human  contact  during  the  first  several  months 
of  life  can,  if  extreme,  permanently  handicap  the  individual's 
expression  of  his  innate  psychological  potentialities.  Such  lack  of 
opportunity  is  not  always,  however,  due  to  an  impoverished 
human  environment.  Parental  overprotection  and  overindulgence 
can  contribute  to  lack  of  appropriate  stimulation  and  so  retard 
the  child's  expression  of  his  naturally  increasing  capacities  for 
physical,  emotional,  intellectual  independence,  and  for  self-con- 
trol and  self-direction.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  constitutional 
influences  can  be  so  marked  in  some  individuals'  development 
that  they  are  unable  to  become  mature  social  and  psychological 
beings,  no  matter  how  favorable  their  physical  and  social- 
emotional  environments.  I  am  thinking  here  not  only  of  instances 
involving  mental  retardation  but  of  those  cases  of  childhood 
schizophrenia  which  stem  from  organic  deficiency. 

It  is  the  complexity  of  interaction  between  constitutional  and 
environmental  factors  which  accounts  for  the  range  and  subtlety 
of  individual  differences,  as  well  as  for  group  similarities,  in 
individual  psychological  functioning. 
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A  physiological  state  of  tension,  whether  it  arises  from  a  basic 
physical  need  such  as  hunger,  or  from  an  emotional  reaction 
such  as  fear,  causes  changes  in  the  chemical  balance  of  the 
body,  which  in  turn  affects  the  functioning  of  the  nervous  system. 
If  emotional  stress  is  intense  and  prolonged,  it  tends  to  have  a 
blocking  or  distorting  effect  on  the  individual's  learning,  and 
hence  on  his  continuing  balanced  growth  to  intellectual  and 
emotional  maturity.  (Milder,  non-disorganizing  tensions  usually 
provide  incentives  for  learning.)  Experiences  with  others  which 
induce  such  prolonged  emotional  reactions  as  severe  frustration, 
conflict,  anxiety,  are  a  more  typical  source  of  tension  in  our 
middle-class  society  than  is  the  long-standing  deprivation  of  such 
basic  physical  needs  as  food  and  warmth.  It  is  to  this  major 
area  of  our  understanding  of  the  individual  human  being  that 
Freud  has  made  a  dominant  and  a  lasting  contribution. 

Arousal  of  strong  inner  tensions  typically  affects  the  individual 
in  one  or  both  of  two  ways.  Either  it  causes  him  to  cling  to  his 
present  level  of  learning  and  adjustment  to  reality,  and  to  resist 
the  acquisition  of  new  learnings  in  the  area  of  behavior  affected 
by  the  stress.  Or  it  leads  him  to  regress  temporarily  or  perman- 
ently to  less  mature  ways  of  behaving  in  these  areas.  Whether  one 
or  both  of  these  reactions  occurs,  and  how  permanent  each  is, 
seems  to  be  related  partly  to  the  intensity,  duration  and  develop- 
mental timing  of  the  arousal  of  stress,  and  partly  to  individual 
constitutional  factors.  For  example,  most  children  who  have  been 
consistently  denied  responsive  attention  and  affection  during  their 
very  early  years  when  they  naturally  need  them  most  tend  to  be 
arrested  in  their  subsequent  social  development:  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  go  beyond  the  infantile  stage  of  pre-occupation  with  and 
concern  for  themselves.  Yet  different  children  respond  differently 
to  what  seem  to  be  similar  objective  amounts  of  deprivation. 

The  retarding  effects  on  individual  psychological  develop- 
ment of  prolonged  emotional  stress  also  have  an  innate  basis 
related  to  the  integrated  nature  of  the  functioning  of  the  human 
organism. 

Man's  growing  knowledge  of  the  development,  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  human  nervous  system,  particularly,  has 
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made  the  old  philosophical  dichotomy  between  "mental"  and 
"physical"  meaningless  beyond  its  continued  retention  in  either 
the  academic  or  the  popular  self-and-world  view.  Reluctant 
medical  recognition  of  the  physiological  principle  of  "organism" 
led  to  the  coining  of  the  term  "psychosomatic"— a  singularly 
unfortunate  artificialism.  This  attempt  to  dispense  with  the 
ancient  dichotomy  by  pasting  its  two  aspects  together  has  instead 
tended  to  encourage  the  retention  of  old  thought-habits— rather 
than  to  promote  fresh,  more  adequate  ways  of  conceptualizing 
individual  functioning,  which  an  entirely  different  term,  such  as 
"organismic,"  might  have  done. 

Since  the  major  source  for  what  we  learn,  including  what  we 
react  to  emotionally,  is  the  human  environment  into  which  we 
are  born,  the  core  responsibility  for  the  younger  generation's 
progress  towards  humanity,  individuality,  and  inner  integration 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  older  generations,  who 
represent  and  reflect  the  society  into  which  the  new  generation 
is  born.  Whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  we  teach  our  version 
of  human-ness  and  our  social  values  and  practices  to  younger 
persons  through  our  relations  with  them,  not  through  lip-service, 
word-magic,  admonitions— whether  these  relations  involve  direct 
personal  interaction,  or  are  indirect,  as  in  the  case  of  adult- 
controlled  mass  media.  At  the  same  time  we  are  so  teaching,  we 
are  providing  them  with  the  social  experience  from  which  their 
own  unique  personalities  are  derived  (3). 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  survival  and  the  perfectability 
of  the  human  species  do  not  depend  primarily  on  biological  laws 
of  natural  selection  operating  on  a  simple  individual  basis.  The 
circumstance  that  the  pattern  of  development  of  the  human  ner- 
vous system  makes  individual  experience  subsequent  to  birth 
of  major  importance  in  human  development,  complicates  matters 
for  the  human  species.  This  circumstance  means  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  species,  including  the  wide  possibility 
of  inner  psychological  health  among  structurally  normal  human 
beings,  has  at  our  evolutionary  level  come  to  depend  upon  social 
factors.  To  put  it  plainly,  our  species  advancement  depends  pri- 
marily upon  our  capacity  to  develop,  and  constantly  to  redevelop 
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as  environmental  changes  require  it,  humanity-promoting  forms 
of  child-rearing  and  of  social  living. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  brilliant  young  European  of  the  caliber 
of  Colin  Wilson  failed  to  recognize  the  implications  for  individual 
development  of  this  basic  social-psychological  principle  (4). 
Individual  self-hood  is  not  merely  impossible  apart  from  society; 
there  is  an  intimate  relationship  between  the  inner  life  of  the 
apparently  autonomous  adult  and  the  society  in  which  he  has 
grown  up.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  circular  relationship:  in  order  to 
improve  himself,  the  individual  must  improve  society;  in  order 
to  improve  society,  the  individual  must  improve  himself.  This  is 
not  to  deny  the  possibility  that  a  few  unusual  adults  are  in  their 
maturity  able  to  achieve  inner  functional  integrity,  apparently 
in  spite  of  the  functioning  of  their  society.  But  even  the  particular 
personal  "salvation"  such  individuals  attain  bears  the  ineradicable 
marks  of  their  background  of  socially  derived  experience. 

The  respective  roles  of  learning  and  of  emotional  stress  in 
individual  development  make  it  possible  to  develop  a  yardstick 
for  evaluating  a  simple  society  or  a  sub-culture  within  a  complex 
society.  We  can  arrive  at  the  "humanity  quotient"  of  a  particular 
culture  or  sub-culture  by  asking  these  two  related  questions:  To 
what  degree  do  the  actual  values  and  practices  of  the  various 
aspects  of  this  society  promote  the  growing  individual's  emerging 
humanity  and  inner  integration?  To  what  degree  do  they  help 
him  outgrow  his  earlier,  developmentally  imposed  immaturities, 
no  matter  what  his  level  of  ability  and  perceptiveness  may  be? 

I  submit  that  when  the  dominant  working  values  of  a  society 
are  that: 

it  is  all  right  to  offer  for  sale,  and  keep  on  selling  more  and  more 
of,  anything  that  people  of  any  age  level  can  be  induced  by  any 
means  to  buy; 

individual  and  group  immediate  self-interest  comes  first; 

immediate  expediency  and  self-interest  are  adequate  principles 
on  which  to  base  major  economic,  political  and  personal  decisions, 

then  that  society  does  not  merely  have  a  low  humanity  quotient- 
it  has  already  traveled  far  along  the  road  back  to  barbarism. 


CHAPTER     15 


ELEMENTS  OF  A  VIABLE  SOCIETY 


Basic  social  realities  can  be  considered  to  be  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  the  process  through  which  each  individual  becomes  at 
once  human  and  himself,  and  by  the  outcome  of  this  learning 
process— the  wide  individual  differences  in  actual  and  potential 
self -discipline  and  social  maturity  which  inevitably  exist  among 
the  citizenry  of  a  heterogenous  society.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
degree  to  which  these  realities  come  to  be  ignored  by  a  society's 
values,  forms,  and  practices,  is  the  degree  to  which  that  society 
has  progressed  to  its  own  disintegration.  Conversely,  in  order 
for  a  society  to  remain  viable,  it  must  increasingly  take  these 
realities  into  account  in  its  forms  and  practices.  Let  me  review 
a  number  of  these  realities  as  I  see  them— again,  not  for  pre- 
scriptive, but  for  illustrative  purposes. 

Because  of  the  family's  indispensable  biological  and  psycho- 
logical roles,  a  society  must  have  some  kind  of  stable  family  sys- 
tem. A  large  part  of  the  family's  social  function  of  passing  on  the 
group  culture  to  each  new  generation  may  be  delegated  to  other 
agencies  of  society,  as  we  are  discovering  today.  But  the  long 
period  of  physical  and  emotional  dependency  characteristic  of 
the  human  species  means  that  the  family's  basic  biological  func- 
tion of  sustaining  the  helpless  infant  and  child  physically  and 
psychologically  can  be  dispensed  with  only  at  the  price  of  des- 
truction of  the  whole  social  group. 

Second,  the  society's  technology,  and  industrial  and  business 
practices  must  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit— better,  to 
assist— the  family  to  perform  its  indispensable  functions.  This 
supportive   relationship    can   be   taken   for   granted   in   simple 
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societies  where  family  life,  economic  practices  and  technology 
are  all  closely  inter-connected.  It  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  us  today  that  although  the  ability  to  beget  and  conceive 
children  are  primarily  biological,  species  phenomena,  appropriate 
maternal  and  paternal  behavior  are,  in  the  human  being,  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  socially-provided  learning  and  social 
support.  Complex,  industry-centered  societies  can  overlook  this 
most  basic  "fact  of  life"  only  at  their  own  great  peril. 

The  personal  development  of  the  girls  and  women  of  any 
society  has  its  greatest  social  relevance  within  this  context.  The 
key  personal  dilemma  of  emancipated  womanhood  today  must 
at  the  same  time  be  seen  as  a  core  problem  for  all  humanity 
because  of  the  basic  psychological  role  of  the  mother  for  every 
member  of  the  next  generation.  The  individual  woman  must 
learn  to  employ  her  development  as  a  growing,  autonomous 
individual  as  a  means  of  complementing  and  enriching  her  mater- 
nal role;  she  must  also  learn  to  employ  her  maternal  role  as  a 
means  of  enriching  her  development  as  a  growing  autonomous 
individual— rather  than  to  be  forced,  as  she  is  at  present,  to  ap- 
proach these  two  necessary  aspects  of  her  being  as  incompatibles 
because  of  current  social  values  and  practices.  It  is  not  merely 
coincidental  that  as  socially-provided  learning  of  and  support 
for  the  exercise  of  mature,  warmly  maternal  and  paternal  be- 
havior has  decreased  in  our  society,  the  number  of  psychiatrists 
and  other  welfare  and  guidance  personnel  have  been  steadily 
increasing. 

Although  the  need  for  self -fulfillment  is  a  diffuse  one,  it  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  maturing  human  beings  everywhere,  and  is 
almost  surely  a  function  of  our  unique  higher  species  capacities. 
The  receiving  of  some  kind  of  social  recognition  seems  to  be  as; 
universal  a  way  of  satisfying  this  need  as  is  the  need  itself.  A 
society  can  provide  means  of  social  recognition  which  are  good 
or  bad  in  terms  of  their  individual  and  social  effects.  The  avenues 
for  social  recognition  which  have  the  best  psychological  and 
social  effects  are  those  which  recognize  and  reward  the  individ- 
ual either  for  his  exemplary  exercise  of  roles  and  behaviors 
which  make  a  positive  contribution  to  his  society,  or  for  his  own 
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creative  products.  The  avenues  for  social  recognition  which 
sooner  or  later  seem  to  have  negative  psychological  and  social 
effects  are  those  which  depend  upon  the  individual's  acquisition 
of  extemal-to-himself  status  symbols,  symbols  which  can  be 
achieved  only  through  the  accident  of  birth  or  by  direct  and 
intense  competition  with  other  contenders. 

Our  society  makes  use  of  both  these  kinds  of  social  recogni- 
tion, but  it  makes  far  more  dominant  use  of  the  second  type, 
status  symbols  achieved  through  direct  competition  or  through 
birth.  The  "external  symbols"  means  to  social  recognition  is 
exacting  far  too  great  a  psychological  penalty,  both  from  those 
who  succeed  in  achieving  the  requisite  symbols  and  from  those 
who  are  unable  to  achieve  them.  The  widespread  and  continuing 
use  of  this  means  denies  the  possibility  of  feelings  of  self-fulfill- 
ment to  great  numbers  in  our  population.  Such  denial  ignores 
basic  human  psychological  realities. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  world's  cultures  impresses  one 
with  the  tremendous  scope  and  flexibility  of  the  behaviors  which 
homo  sapiens  is  capable  of  expressing,  including  the  amount  of 
psychological  stress  to  which  he  can  accommodate.  But  history 
tells  us  time  and  time  again  that  there  are  limits  to  the  amount 
and  duration  of  the  stress  which  human  beings  can  tolerate 
without  some  kind  of  extreme  reaction  on  both  an  individual  and 
a  mass  basis.  Although  the  amount  of  stress  which  can  be  borne 
without  psychological  or  physical  breakdown  is  a  highly  individ- 
ual matter,  it  is  also  acknowledged  that  everyone  has  his  partic- 
ular "breaking  point"— a  circumstance  on  which  Communist 
"brainwashers"  have  apparently  skilfully  capitalized. 

If  the  majority  in  a  society  are  to  be  able  to  progress  toward 
the  goal  of  becoming  individual  human  beings  with  some 
consistency  and  without  personally  disorganizing  amounts  of 
emotional  tension,  the  lifelong  process  involved  would  seem  to 
have  to  contain  in  sufficient  measure  the  positive  psychological 
ingredients  enumerated  in  Chapters  4  and  12.  It  seems  possible 
for  a  society  to  develop  a  pattern  of  daily  living  and  feeling  so 
inappropriate  for  human  beings  that  the  emotional  stress  pro- 
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moted  by  it  results  in  breakdown  among  too  many  in  that 
society  for  it  to  continue  functioning  in  a  self -responsible  manner. 
Not  only  do  I  consider  this  possibility  to  be  a  third  "basic  reality," 
I  believe  our  own  values  have  already  contributed  to  our  society's 
currently  rapid  development  of  economic  and  technological  and 
social  practices  which  are  imposing  just  such  an  inappropriate 
living  pattern  on  us. 

We  must  come  as  a  society  to  emphasize  means  of  social 
recognition— and  consequent  feelings  of  self -worth— which  are  at 
least  supplementary  to  those  we  have  today,  and  which  fulfill 
these  basic  criteria: 

they  can  be  learned  and  expressed  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
population; 

they  involve  functions  which  are  biologically  and  socially  positive 
and  adaptive; 

intrinsic  satisfactions  are  gained  from  their  practice. 

Particularly  two  types  of  activities  fulfill  all  three  of  these  criteria: 

the  "responsible  member-of-the-community"  function— recognition 
of,  and  preparation  and  opportunities  for,  the  lifelong  exercise  of 
this  function  should  be  available  to  every  social  level  and  every 
age  period  beyond  infancy; 

the  "next-generation  nurturing  and  rearing"  function— recognition 
of,  and  preparation  and  opportunities  for,  the  lifelong  exercise  of 
this  responsibility  should  be  accorded  everyone  beyond  the  pre- 
adolescent  developmental  period  by  his  immediate  community. 

I  believe  we  must  come  to  consider  these  society-centered  func- 
tions to  be  inseparable  from  our  biological  status  as  human 
beings,  and  therefore  as  prior,  or  at  least  equal,  in  inner  impor- 
tance, to  our  self -centered  activities. 

Further,  if  my  hypothesis  that  cosmic  anxiety  is  an  unavoid- 
able aspect  of  adult  human  existence  is  correct,  the  mass  media 
of  a  complex  society  share  with  its  educational  institutions  an 
unavoidable  obligation.   It  becomes  their  basic  social  respon- 
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sibility  to  help  adolescents  and  adults  both  understand  the  nature 
and  sources  of  human  anxiety,  and  channel  their  cosmic  anxieties 
into  personally  and  socially  constructive  avenues  of  expression. 

Similarly,  the  middle  class  needs  as  a  sub-culture  to  develop 
a  wider  variety  of  substitutive  yet  direct  ( rather  than  vicarious ) 
outlets  for  expressing  strong  inner  tensions:  although  we  can 
hope  to  minimize  the  incidence  of  such  tensions,  we  cannot— and 
should  not— hope  to  eliminate  them  altogether.  Anger,  guilt, 
sexual  need,  fear,  hostility  which  cannot  be  directly  expressed 
at  the  time  of  arousal  should  not  be  consistently  repressed  be- 
cause a  sub-culture  is  lacking  in  socially-accepted  substitute 
channels  of  expression.  There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  problem, 
but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  consider  particularly  the 
deliberate  use  of  creative,  self-expressive  dance  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, from  early  childhood  on  throughout  the  life  span. 

Complex  societies  seem  to  me  to  have  a  far  greater  potential 
for  self -regulation  and  survival  than  do  simple  societies.  If,  for 
any  one  of  a  number  of  internal  or  external  reasons,  the  various 
component  aspects  of  a  complex  society  become  so  divergent 
that  its  basic  "organic  equilibrium"  is  badly  disturbed  ( the  pres- 
ent situation  in  our  own  society),  it  is  more  capable  than  a 
simple  society  of  developing  new,  more  viable  social,  political, 
economic,  legal,  educational,  and  technological  forms  and  prac- 
tices, because  of  the  "self-regulating"  potential  that  it  possesses. 
This  potential  is  made  up  of  the  wide  variety  of  creative  persons 
in  that  society— creative  in  leadership  and  in  ideas  in  every  area 
of  human  expression:  political,  scholarly,  humanitarian,  religious, 
esthetic,  human  relations,  pure  scientific;  as  well  as  technological, 
economic  and  applied-scientific.  When  a  complex  society  gives 
encouragement  ranging  from  minimal,  to  active  discouragement, 
to  the  exercise  of  creativity  in  the  former  fields,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  unrestricted  opportunity  and  encouragement  to 
technological,  business  and  applied  science  creativity,  that  society 
is  interfering  with  its  own  capacities  for  self-regulation.  It  is  dis- 
turbing seriously  the  very  "mechanism"  which  is  capable  of 
keeping  not  only  itself,  but  nowadays  all  human  society,  func- 
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tioning  as  a  continuing  entity.  Here  is  a  fourth  "basic  reality." 

We  have  come  to  accept  that  such  physical  requirements  of 
man  as  food,  water,  shelter,  sanitation,  must  be  available  to 
some  basic  degree  if  a  minimal  level  of  physical  health  is  to  be 
achieved  and  maintained  among  a  society's  population.  It  is  not 
yet  generally  recognized  that  both  physical  and  psychological 
health  require  a  basic  living-working  routine  which  is  sufficiently 
under  the  individual's  own  control  to  allow  him  to  adjust  it  to 
his  particular  cycles  of  physiological  strength  and  weakness.  I 
see  this  requirement  as  a  fifth  basic  reality  which  many  middle- 
class  men  are  ignoring  or  are  being  obliged  to  ignore,  with  seri- 
ous physical  and  psychological  cost  to  themselves. 

I  prefer  to  put  the  sixth  basic  reality  on  my  list  in  the  form 
of  a  question.  It  has  been  implied  in  the  previous  chapter  that 
physical  and  intellectual  effort  and  opportunities  for  practice 
provide  stimulation  which  is  essential  for  the  growing  child's 
rounded  development,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  mental 
alertness  and  physical  tone  throughout  adulthood  and  old  age. 
Can  we  carry  the  present  technological  trend  towards  eliminating 
any  and  all  physical  and  mental  effort  in  the  individual's  daily 
round   of  living   so   far   as   to   promote   human   deterioration? 

I  believe,  as  a  seventh  "basic  reality,"  that  there  are  psycho- 
logical limits  to  the  degree  to  which  the  social  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  human  individual  can  be  delegated  to 
specialists  or  to  gadgets  and  machines.  When  we  surrender  the 
active  exercise  of  certain  functions  at  particular  stages  of  our 
development,  we  are  giving  up  the  very  building  materials  from 
which  our  individual  personality  is  structured.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  exercise  of  the  "universal  parent"  role,  the  "cre- 
ative citizen"  role,  and  the  "moral  responsibility"  role  as  pro- 
viding, among  other  social  functions,  such  psychologically  indis- 
pensable experiences. 

Let  me  use  the  current  fragmentation  and  specialization  of 
the  universal  parent  role  as  an  example  here.  We  may  have  no 
question  that  nursery-school  teachers,  social  workers,  group 
workers,    guidance   counselors,   marriage   advisers,    audio-visual 
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teaching  aids,  educational  T.V.,  do  a  much  more  competent  job 
of  those  services  which,  in  a  less  complex  age,  every  socially 
mature  and  responsible  adult  performed  for  younger  relatives 
and  friends  as  these  roles  were  required  of  them.  Nutritionists 
recommend  vitamin  pills  as  a  supplement  to,  not  as  a  substitute 
for,  a  basically  adequate  daily  diet.  So  I  have  no  question  as  to 
the  value  of  such  specialized  professions  as  I  have  enumerated 
if  they  are  seen  as  having  a  supplementary  rather  than  a  sub- 
stitutive function  in  our  complex  society. 

We  can  no  more  afford  to  give  up,  personality-development- 
wise,  our  active  exercise  of  the  universal-parent  responsibility 
than  we  can  afford  to  give  up  the  exercise  of  such  other  basic 
human  relations  as  friend,  husband  or  wife,  son  or  daughter, 
father  or  mother,  productive  worker,  leader,  follower,  and  still 
expect  to  fulfill  our  particular  potential  for  humanity  and  for 
individuality.  And  we  cannot  give  up  the  exercise  of  our  respon- 
sibility for  passing  on  ourselves  to  those  younger  than  us  and  still 
expect  them  to  become  human  beings.  It  is  through  their  inter- 
action beyond  the  early  years  with  (preferably)  a  wide  variety 
of  other  human  beings  that  children  develop  a  rich  and  complex 
personality.  So  much  daily  human  interaction  centers  around 
economic  transactions  and  mutual  services  of  various  kinds,  that 
the  delegation  of  these  transactions  and  services  to  machines 
eliminates  a  very  important  source  of  social  learning  for  the 
child.  The  images  on  the  T.V.  screen,  a  major  source  of  stimu- 
lation for  children  today,  can  never  compensate  psychologically 
for  this  loss  of  responsive  social  interaction. 

Let  me  carry  this  general  point  one  step  further  by  suggesting 
the  following  interrelated  social  conditions  as  most  conducive 
to  the  development  of  as  complex  and  harmonious  a  personality 
organization  as  each  individual  member  of  a  particular  society 
is  genetically  capable  ( 1 ) : 
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Presence  in 
the  society  of 
a  wide  variety 
of  possible  ex- 
periences—of 
interpersonal 
relations,  so- 
cial roles, 
knowledges 
and  skills— as 
stimulation  for 
maximal  de- 
velopment of 
the  higher 
brain  centers 
(which  in- 
cludes devel- 
opment of  a 
wide  range  of 
emotional 
sensitivity). 


A  social  value  sys- 
tem which  lays 
stress  on  the  full- 
est development 
of  all  socially 
positive  human 
potentialities; 

plus 

institutions  (in- 
cluding our  in- 
dustrial organiza- 
tion) and  per- 
sonal and  social 
practices  which 
operate  in  accord- 
ance with  these 
values  with  a 
high  degree  of 
consistency. 
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Family  values  and  prac- 
tices in  rearing  children 
which  will  promote  in- 
dividual psychological 
ability  to  profit  from 
the  wide  range  of  expe- 
riences available  in  the 
society. 


Family  and  general  social 
practices  should  result  in 
frequent  opportunities  for 
all  in  the  population  to  ex- 
perience the  wide  range  of 
roles,  feelings,  ideas,  skills, 
values,  appreciations,  as 
they  are  developmentally 
readv  for  them. 


It  is  worth  evaluating  our  current  urban  trend  towards  segre- 
gation into  one-class,  age-restricted  housing  projects  and  suburbs 
in  the  light  of  this  formulation.  Such  segregation  is  at  least  as 
contrary  to  democratic  ideals  and  inimical  to  the  provision  of 
a  broad  learning  environment  for  our  children  as  is  segregation 
along  ethnic  and  "racial"  lines— perhaps  even  more  so,  since  we 
have  come  to  recognize  the  social  dangers  in  the  latter  type  of 
segregation.  How  can  we  expect  our  overprotected  middle-class 
children  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  values  and  be- 
haviors in  our  society  if  they  are  not  exposed  to  values  and 
behaviors  other  than  those  of  their  own  class  and  generation? 
How  can  we  expect  lower-class  children  to  learn  the  more  con- 
trolled and  socially  responsible  behavior  of  the  middle  class, 
if  they  do  not  have  opportunities  for  direct  observation  of  such 
behavior?  How  can  we  expect  the  elderly  to  retain  feelings  of 
social  and  personal  worth  when  we  exclude  them  from  the  main 
activities  of  their  society? 
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Study  of  the  functioning  of  small  groups  is  indicating  that 
there  is  an  optimum  size  range  for  human  association  groups. 
Face  to  face  interaction  is  the  key  characteristic  of  the  asso- 
ciation group  which  functions  optimally  in  terms  of  both  the 
psychological  effects  on  the  participants  and  the  quality  of  group 
outcomes.  This  generalization  seems  to  hold  whether  a  group's 
explicit  function  is  production  or  planning  or  learning  or  psycho- 
therapy or  friendship-recreation.  Further,  when  an  association 
group  is  set  up  so  that  its  members  participate  both  in  the 
setting  (and  any  subsequent  resetting)  of  group  goals  and  in 
the  activity  directed  towards  realizing  these  common  goals, 
personal  involvement  of  group  members  in  group  purposes 
develops.  Such  personal  involvement  has  been  found  to  promote 
the  participating  individual's  identification  with  group  interests 
and  his  readiness  to  acquire  attitudes,  behaviors,  knowledges 
which  serve  to  further  the  group  interest  (2).  I  call  this  latter 
effect  the  "principle  of  participation." 

These  findings  raise  the  possibility  of  an  eighth  basic  reality— 
that  such  representative  units  of  organized  society  as  classroom 
and  school  settings,  work  groups  and  production  settings,  neigh- 
borhood and  community,  can  become  so  large  that  they  do  not 
provide  the  individual  with  the  bridge  of  direct  and  emotionally 
positive  experience  through  which  he  can  cross  over  from  his 
limited  childhood  concept  of  group  to  a  socially  and  politically 
mature  group  concept.  He  is  further  handicapped  in  his  transi- 
tion to  a  more  mature  concept  if  the  values  and  practices  of  each 
of  the  society-representative  groups  in  which  he  participates  are 
in  mutual  conflict— a  typical  situation  in  our  disorganized  society; 
or  if  they  are  widely  divergent  from  his  previous  life  experiences, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  lower-class  child  in  the  middle-class  school. 
This  particular  area  of  lack  of  appropriate  learning  experiences 
seems  to  me  to  have  important  implications  for  especially  our 
continuing  practice  of  self-government. 

The  circumstance  of  wide  individual  differences  in  social 
maturity  among  our  citizens  imposes  another  basic  reality  which 
our  society  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore.  To  continue  to  func- 
tion,  totalitarian   governments   require  basic   attitudes   of  fear 
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towards  law  and  government  on  the  part  of  their  people.  Our 
disapproval  of  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
dispense  with  restriction  and  control.  Rather,  in  a  self-governing 
society,  we  must  depend  upon  the  individual  citizen's  self- 
imposition  of  control  and  responsibility— the  ideal  situation.  But 
what  about  the  immature,  the  self-seeking,  the  vicious,  who 
typically  interpret  their  inalienable  right  to  liberty  as  their  in- 
alienable right  to  license  and  irresponsibility?  I  agree  that  to 
impose  legal  penalties  on  irresponsible  behavior  is  to  begin  a 
chain  reaction  which  can  too  easily  lead  to  everyone's  loss  of 
civil  liberties,  and  of  self-government  itself,  as  civil  liberties 
groups  rightly  point  out. 

I  submit  that  there  is  another  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  but 
one  which  requires  a  rather  marked  digression  on  our  parts  from 
one  aspect  of  our  national  tradition.  In  that  tradition,  we  are 
still  rebelling  against  the  rule  of  a  tyrant-king— a  rule  our  fore- 
fathers dispensed  with  nearly  two  centuries  ago!  It  is  this  tra- 
dition which  seems  to  me  to  have  contributed  to  our  insufficient 
appreciation  that: 

restriction,  control,  order  are  prerequisite  to  the  functioning  of 
any  society,  simple  or  complex; 

restriction,  control,  order  are  necessary  for  any  degree  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  to  any  dependable  degree  of  inner  freedom 
within  each  individual  in  that  society; 

if  we  reject  externally  imposed  means  of  social  control  such  as 
an  absolute  monarchy  or  a  dictatorship  or  a  behavior-foreordained 
caste  system,  we  must  willingly  accept  self-imposed  and  self- 
directed  methods  of  social  control. 

The  continuing  functioning  of  a  society  based  on  the  principle 
of  self-government  requires  the  individual  citizen  to  view  law 
and  government,  and  agents  of  law  and  government,  with  basic 
attitudes  of  respect,  no  matter  what  his  station  and  level  of 
social  maturity.  Conversely,  agents  of  organized  society  have 
the  obligation  of  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  in  ways  that 
merit  respect. 

It  is  essential  for  our  continuing  existence  as  a  self-governing, 
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self-controlling  society  that  we  develop  a  voluntary  doctrine  of 
responsible  leadership  and  responsible  followership— and  that 
we  "break  through"  to  its  active  application:  my  ninth  "basic 
reality."  We  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  relate  to  each  level  of 
government  much  as  a  responsible  employer  relates  to  a  respon- 
sible employee— to  set  for  each  level  (local,  state,  national) 
whatever  tasks  we  collectively  believe  will  contribute  in  some 
meaningful  way  to  our  realization  of  our  basic  goal  of  becoming 
increasingly  more  human  beings,  and  then  allow  each  govern- 
ment body  whatever  scope  and  freedom  it  needs  to  accomplish 
its  respective  tasks.  We  are  going  to  have  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  a  high-caliber  career  civil  service  not  subject  to  political 
pressure,  at  every  governmental  level.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
become  mature  enough  to  select  and  vote  for  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  political  representatives  whose  level  of  personal  integ- 
rity, intelligence  and  social  maturity  is  higher,  rather  than  equal 
to  or  less,  than  our  own. 

Government  must  integrate  and  control  the  diversified  activ- 
ities of  the  social  "organism";  profiting  from  its  own  past  history 
and  that  of  other  governments,  it  plans  wisely  for  the  present  and 
for  the  immediate  and  distant  future;  it  carries  out  the  plans 
so  made  efficiently  and  in  ways  that  are  not  harmful  either  to 
its  own  society  or  to  other  societies;  it  revises  its  plans  and  pro- 
cedures as  changed  circumstances  warrant  such  change.  The 
social  results  of  our  not  giving  the  executive  aspects  of  govern- 
ment freedom  to  act  is  analogous  to  the  effects  on  the  individual 
of  the  removal  of  major  sections  of  his  higher  brain  centers:  his 
basic  bodily  functions  continue,  but  his  own  experience  no 
longer  has  any  coherent  meaning  to  him  and  his  behavior  beyond 
the  physiological  is  lacking  in  even  elementary  levels  of  coordi- 
nation and  effectiveness. 

Perhaps  no  other  major  democracy's  citizens  are  as  reluctant 
as  are  we  Americans  to  grant  a  responsible  social  function  to 
our  government  and  to  accept  and  practice  voluntarily  a  doc- 
trine of  responsible  leadership  and  followership.  Our  semi- 
anarchy  has  "worked"  so  far  primarily  because  the  very  multi- 
plicity of  our  conflicting  interest  groups  has  had  the  effect  of  a 
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mutual  "canceling  out."  But  the  circumstance  that  this  behind- 
the-scenes  arrangement  has  worked  fairly  well  up  to  now  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so:  we  are  now  living  in  an 
era  of  increasing  concentration  of  "interest"  into  fewer  and 
larger  units;  we  no  longer  live  in  a  power-diversified,  agrarian 
and  small-business  society. 


CHAPTER     1 


GREEN   SHOOTS  ARE   SHOWING 


It  would  be  neither  fair  to  the  American  middle  class,  nor 
accurate,  to  leave  an  impression  that  the  current  picture  is  uni- 
formly negative,  that  no  trends  of  a  more  adaptive  nature  exist. 
I  want  to  mention  a  number  of  currently  developing  trends 
which  seem  to  me  to  hold  positive  promise  for  the  future:  they 
are  going  in  the  direction  I  believe  we  must  go  if  we  hope  to 
continue  to  fulfill  our  emergent  potentialities  for  human  be- 
havior and  self-realization  and  if  we  hope  to  survive  as  a  self- 
governing  society.  It  is  the  existence  of  these  trends  which  led 
me  to  use  the  suppositional  "if"  in  my  earlier  prediction  of  pos- 
sible future  negative  developments.  My  list  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive;  many  readers  will  be  able  to  add  to  it. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  middle  class  for  adults 
with  common  needs,  interests,  problems,  to  meet  in  local, 
regional  and  national  conference  groups— not  for  purposes  of 
chest-beating,  self-congratulatory  awards  and  political  pressure, 
but  for  serious  and  creative  face-to-face  consideration  of  some 
common  problem.  Sponsoring  organizations  are  typically  uni- 
versities, churches  and  other  religious  bodies,  professional  organi- 
zations, college  student  groups,  labor  unions,  leadership-training 
institutes.  A  growing  trend  on  the  part  of  these  conference 
groups  is  to  make  on-the-spot  use,  on  a  consultative  rather  than 
a  directive  basis,  of  experts  with  special  knowledges  related  to 
the  content  of  the  problem  being  studied.  This  practice  has  by 
now  become  firmly  established  in  American  organizational  and 
governmental  life. 

But  many  of  these  citizen  groups  have  also  begun  to  make 
use  of  those  professionals  whose  special  knowledges  and  skills 
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are  in  the  human  relations  and  communication  aspects  of  the 
problem  under  study  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  conference 
itself.  Particularly  in  this  latter  development,  these  self -motivated 
groups  are  well  ahead  of  their  own  political  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives. One  of  the  major  consequences  of  this  kind  of  co- 
operative relationship  between  citizens  and  human  relations 
specialists  has  been  the  increasing,  and  increasingly  effective, 
application  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  such  conferences 
of  the  "principle  of  participation,"  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Another  concrete  example  of  this  type  of  citizen- 
specialist  mutual  aid  is  the  "community  self-survey."  It  involves 
applied  social-scientist  guidance  of  a  survey-research  procedure, 
which  is  planned  and  carried  out  by  interested  citizens  of  a 
particular  community.  This  special  application  of  the  principle 
of  participation  has  been  found  to  promote  fundamental  changes 
in  social  attitudes  and  practices  among  those  who  were  active 
in  it  (1). 

These  trends  are  socially  fruitful  in  my  eyes  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  relevant  and  objective  knowledges  and  know-how  pro- 
vided by  the  applied  behavioral  scientist  are  a  real  and  immedi- 
ate advantage  to  such  problem-solving  and  social-application 
attempts.  It  is  the  social-political  implications  for  the  future  of 
this  kind  of  cooperative,  mutual  aid  relationship  that  are  more 
significant  than  are  the  immediate  outcomes  of  this  association. 
The  cooperating  behavioral  or  social  scientist  is  frequently  overly 
technique-  or  gadget-minded  in  his  approach  to  human  relations 
and  behavior  situations,  or  is  committed  to  some  a  priori  theoret- 
ical orientation.  This  kind  of  participant  citizen-professional 
liaison  provides  him  with  invaluable  opportunities  for  the  growth 
of  personal,  conceptual,  and  working  skills.  For  their  part,  lay 
citizens  are  able  to  meet  the  "experts"  face  to  face  and  discover 
through  their  own  experience  the  real  advantages  of  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  of  this  kind. 

These  first  hesitating  and  sometimes  mutually  traumatic 
citizen-scientist  working-planning  associations  are  setting  what 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  may  be  considered  a  social-political 
precedent  of  major  importance— a  precedent  of  potentially  much 
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greater  importance  in  the  world  of  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  than  either  the  Reece  Committee's  "investiga- 
tion" of  the  Foundations  or  the  development  of  a  moon  rocket. 

Another  positive  social  development  seems  to  me  to  be  our 
constantly  increasing  attempts  to  apply,  on  a  preventive  basis, 
our  growing  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  individual  development 
and  behavior  throughout  the  life  span  in  the  home,  in  the  school, 
in  industry,  in  recreational  agencies,  in  the  church— spotty,  incon- 
sistent, misused  and  premature  as  many  of  these  application 
attempts  undoubtedly  are.  One  aspect  of  this  trend  is  the  social- 
work  profession's  development  of  a  preventive  philosophy,  and 
its  application  in  two  relatively  new  social-work  specialties  of 
recreational  group  work  (as  expressed  particularly  in  the  com- 
munity center  movement),  and  of  community  organization. 

Some  colleges  have  incorporated  volunteer  service  in  a  com- 
munity center  or  settlement  house  as  part  of  the  requirements 
for  graduation  in  such  fields  as  sociology  and  education.  This 
practice  suggests  a  time  when  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  will  routinely  do  some  part-time  community  service 
which  is  genuinely  needed  and  which  is  suited  to  their  level  of 
maturity— and  on  no  other  basis  than  their  implicit  duty  as  resi- 
dents of  their  community. 

Related  to  the  group  problem-solving  trend  is  the  growing 
number  of  member  -initiated  and  -conducted  adult  study  and 
discussion  groups.  These  groups  are  arising  as  adults  begin  to 
appreciate  that  their  stage  of  maturity  and  learning  readiness 
during  their  earlier,  formal  schooling  period  did  not  allow  them 
to  formulate  many  questions  of  genuine  personal  meaning,  par- 
ticularly questions  of  value.  Nor  were  their  motivations  and 
skills  for  seeking  personally  meaningful  answers  adequately 
developed  at  a  younger  age.  Parent-education  groups,  the  Great 
Rooks  discussion  groups,  world  politics  discussion  groups, 
summer  music,  art  and  dance  camps  and  seminars,  neigh- 
borhood political  study-discussion  groups,  older-adults  forums 
and  academic  study  activities,  short-term  special-problem  insti- 
tutes—all testify  that  some  of  our  most  important  areas  of  per- 
sonal growth,  and  an  emerging  awareness  of  the  need  for  such 
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growth,  occcur  well  beyond  the  period  our  society  has  arbitrarily 
designated  as  our  "educative  years."  In  too  many  cases,  they 
were  vocational  training  years,  even  though  we  may  have  been 
awarded  the  traditional  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  If  this  adult- 
education  trend  continues,  we  may  yet  dig  up  and  make  real 
social  use  of  the  scholarly  treasure  presently  submerged  in  many 
of  our  college  faculties! 

The  pressures  of  American  urban  living  may  be  losing  us 
our  childhood  and  adolescence,  but  a  longer  life  span,  medical 
advances,  shorter  work  hours  and  earlier  retirement  are  winning 
us  a  whole  new  life  period  in  which  we  can  continue  to  grow 
mentally,  esthetically,  personally— the  period  of  later  maturity. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  early  formation  of  small-in-size 
higher  education  institutions  in  every  part  of  our  country,  with 
curricula  and  teaching  methods  especially  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  "over  40"  student  body— Ford  Foundation,  please 
note.  I  believe  that  the  newer  educational  methods  and  emphases 
will  prove  to  be  far  more  successful  with  such  intrinsically  moti- 
vated students  than  with  inwardly  unready  teen-agers. 

Increasing  travel  abroad  and  a  higher  education  shift  in 
emphasis  back  to  a  liberal  arts  curriculum  are  current  middle- 
class  trends  in  which  the  motives  of  those  participating  seem  to 
me  to  be  far  more  significant  than  is  the  social  value  of  each 
trend  in  itself. 

If  travel  abroad  is  undertaken  as  yet  another  item  of  con- 
spicuous consumption,  as  the  "smart"  or  the  "right"  thing  to  do, 
and  if  the  traveler  returns  with  no  greater  addition  to  his  life 
than:  confirmation  of  his  most  cherished  prejudices  about  the 
inferior  sanitation  and  the  lack  of  good  old  American  go-get- 
iveness  in  the  foreign  lands  visited,  or  a  new  and  chic  ward- 
robe, or  a  hangover  and  a  fresh  crop  of  bawdy  stories;  or  (at  the 
opposite  extreme )  an  unselective  rejection  of  everything  at  home 
merely  because  it  is  American  and  as  such  prosaic  and  "uncul- 
tured"—then  the  social  value  of  this  activity  is  negative,  in  that 
such  a  traveler  confirms  widespread  foreign  prejudices  about 
"thoughtless"  and  "shallow"  Americans.  Unfortunately,  most  con- 
ducted tours  tend  to  ensure  such  sterile  outcomes:   very  few 
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such  tours  are  organized  to  give  Americans  anything  but  a  most 
superficial  and  biased  picture  of  life  in  the  countries  visited. 

But  if  the  traveler  is  able  to  approach  and  to  use  the  experi- 
ence as  an  opportunity  for  informal  self-education,  for  develop- 
ment of  greater  perspective  on  his  own  values  and  those  of  his 
culture,  then  travel  and  G.I.  service  abroad  become  a  definitely 
positive  social  trend. 

The  shift  in  emphasis  among  many  of  our  public  colleges 
back  to  a  liberal  arts  curriculum  also  may  be  evidence  of  a 
positive  trend.  Does  its  impetus  come  from  these  colleges'  busi- 
nessmen trustees'  recently  developing  awareness  that  business 
needs  more  intellectually  and  personally  rounded  executives? 
Or  does  its  impetus  come  from  a  re-recognition  and  rededication 
on  the  part  of  college  administrators  and  board  members  to 
that  proposition  basic  to  any  education  worthy  of  the  name: 
"The  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living"?  But  because  an 
action  originally  undertaken  for  questionably  sound  social  rea- 
sons frequently  outgrows  and  out-influences  its  self-interested 
origins,  I  am  placing  both  this  higher  education  development 
and  increasing  travel  abroad  on  the  plus  side  in  my  "social 
accounts." 

Two  adaptive  changes  particularly  are  occurring  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  what  fundamental,  unallocated  research  is  still  going 
on  under  academic  auspices.  A  new  type  of  research  grant,  which 
has  great  promise  for  the  future,  has  been  introduced:  not  a 
specific  research  problem  but  a  specific  research  person  is  backed 
financially,  on  the  basis  primarily  of  creative  promise  and  po- 
tential contribution  to  his  chosen  discipline.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  Markle  Fellowships  here,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  other 
areas  than  the  medically  related  sciences  in  which  this  type  of 
award  is  being  introduced.  Perhaps  some  year  soon,  any  quali- 
fied scholar  or  investigator  at  any  point  in  his  career  from  grad- 
uation to  retirement  (and  after)  will  be  able  to  apply  for,  and 
expect  to  receive,  a  time  and  money  grant  for  self-determined 
study  or  research  without  loss  of  job  security  or  tenure.  Perhaps 
also,  evidence  of  creative  promise  will  be  enough  to  ensure  the 
extension  of  such  a  grant. 
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The  other  change  in  approach  to  fundamental  research  is 
a  far  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  individual  investigators 
to  go  across  conventional  disciplinary  lines  for  new  concepts, 
methods,  hypotheses,  in  both  the  natural  and  the  human  sciences. 
The  natural  sciences  have,  as  usual,  been  leading  the  way  in  this 
development;  but  individual  biological,  behavioral  and  social 
scientists  have  also  begun  to  spend  their  energies  in  tracking 
down  meaningful  facts  and  concepts  in  each  other's  "bailiwicks" 
rather  than  in  the  traditionally  vigorous  defense  of  their  par- 
ticular discipline's  boundary  lines.  Both  these  academic  develop- 
ments encourage  me  to  hope  that  some  very  significant  break- 
throughs in  our  understanding  of  the  human  being  as  a  unique 
form  of  life  will  occur  shortly,  and  continue  to  occur  with  in- 
creasing frequency  thereafter. 

Riesman  speaks  of  some  members  of  the  American  upper- 
middle  class  as  modern  pioneers  and  as  such,  committed  to 
endure  the  many  mental  and  emotional  hazards  of  the  pioneer 
( 2 ) :  among  a  people  almost  entirely  lacking  in  a  creative  leisure- 
time  tradition,  they  are  seeking  out,  adopting,  adapting  and 
testing  such  after-work  activities  as  community  theater  and 
ballet,  music  groups,  art  shows,  new  tastes  in  interior  design, 
clothing,  food,  vacations.  The  decline  of  a  strong  family  tra- 
dition and  the  prevalence  of  the  other-directed  character  type 
in  the  middle  class  has  led  to  another,  related  development— the 
emergence  of  the  new  professional  groups  of  taste  setters,  inter- 
preters, and  advisers. 

Again,  it  is  the  motives  of  those  who  undertake  such  activities 
and  such  occupations  which  would  indicate  to  me  whether  these 
trends  have  negative  or  positive  social  implications  for  the  future. 
If  activities  traditionally  associated  with  the  world's  leisure 
classes  are  undertaken  primarily  as  a  means  of  placing  as  much 
social  distance  as  possible  between  oneself  or  one's  group  and 
other  people  and  social  groups— as  yet  another  item  of  conspicu- 
ous consumption— this  trend  has  the  effect  in  a  competitive 
society  of  promoting  fad-seeking  and  consequent  bastardization 
of  standards  in  the  creative  arts  and  artist.  Similarly,  professional 
taste  setters  and  interpreters  tend  to  provide  additional  impetus 
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towards  a  uniform  mass  culture  and  an  undiscriminating,  un- 
attuned-to-self  "herd"  conformity,  if  they  are  motivated  by  no 
higher  end  than  "plugging"  their  own  or  a  sponsor's  product 
or  service. 

Fortunately,  the  tendency  of  these  upper-middle-class  pio- 
neers to  contribute  to  the  current  trend  to  uniformity  holds 
within  it  its  own  self-corrective.  These  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  no  matter  what  external  symbols  of  social  distance 
and  status  they  may  seek  out  and  adopt,  mass  production,  the 
broader  distribution  of  the  national  income,  the  mass  media,  and 
the  professional  taste  interpreters  will  shortly  make  it  available 
to  great  numbers  of  people.  The  time-lapse  between  the  initial 
American  taste-setter's  adoption  of  a  "casual  jacket"  worn  by 
upper-class  European  sportsmen  and  its  appearance  on  a  teen- 
ager on  a  street  corner  in  Flatbush  has  already  narrowed  to 
about  a  year.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  entire  psycho- 
logical rationale  behind  acquisition  of  external  status  symbols 
is  subverted.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  upper-middle-class  pioneer 
is  discovering  that  he  has  only  one  last  frontier  of  individual 
difference  and  social  distance  left  to  him— not  escape  to  outer 
space,  but  the  discovery,  exploration  and  development  of  his 
unique  inner  self.  This  frontier  has  the  great  advantage,  further- 
more, of  being  a  constantly  receding  one. 

This  realization  on  the  part  of  our  more  perceptive  taste 
and  value  leaders  will  be  assisted  by  a  related  self-corrective 
development  among  the  coming  generation  of  young  adults.  As 
the  general  upgrading  of  income  and  physical  living  standards 
permits  more  and  more  of  the  younger  generation  to  attain  while 
still  relatively  young  the  consumer  status  their  parents  and  our 
advertisers  taught  them  to  want,  many  will  discover  "in  time" 
how  very  limited  and  inwardly  unsatisfying  are  the  life  goals 
they  had  set  for  themselves. 

I  have  so  far  selected  for  attention  primarily  negative  aspects 
of  our  situation  as  it  applies  to  today's  and  tomorrow's  young 
people.  But  the  reaction  of  today's  more  sensitive,  gifted  and 
emotionally  hardy  teen-agers  and  young  adults  against  the 
obsessive  materialism  and  inner  denial  of  the  times  in  which 
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they  are  growing  up  cannot  be  overlooked  as  a  major  hope 
for  the  future.  I  believe  these  young  people,  from  whom  our 
future  leaders  will  be  drawn,  will  be  more  able  to  place  the 
material  aspects  of  life  in  balanced  perspective  than  our  past 
and  current  leaders  in  ideas  and  political  life  have  been  able 
to  do— partly  because  their  material  environment  during  their 
formative  years  has  been  a  relatively  secure  one. 

But  something  more  complex  than  a  background  of  material 
security  is  influencing  the  thinking  and  actions  of  such  young 
people.  I  shall  not  readily  forget  one  twenty-one-year-old's 
reference  in  the  presence  of  his  peers  to  the  "bitch  goddess 
success"— not  with  bitterness  nor  with  envy,  but  as  a  result  of 
evident  attempts  to  develop  a  dependable  set  of  personal  values. 
The  statement  of  a  young  American  expatriate  of  limited  means 
to  a  fellow  American  interviewing  her  in  Paris  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1954  (3)  is  also  relevant: 

You  learn  how  to  live  over  here.  What  you  do  to  earn  a  living 
isn't  nearly  so  important  as  taking  time  to  think. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  current  tendency  on  our  college 
campuses  towards  conservatism,  conformity,  political  inertia, 
renewed  interest  in  religious  traditions,  is  negative  in  implication, 
as  many  analysts  are  taking  it  to  be.  Concealed  within  this  gen- 
eralized trend  is  a  sub-development  not  easily  discernible  by 
the  casual  observer.  I  believe  that  the  more  thoughtful  and  sensi- 
tive of  our  student  population  are  engaged  in  an  active  process 
of  re-examination  of  the  values  their  parents,  their  culture  and 
they  themselves  have  taken  for  granted  for  so  long.  A  continuing 
shift  in  the  weight  of  college  registration  to  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  and  the  humanities  seems  to  me  to  constitute 
at  least  one  external  evidence  of  this  development.  Whether  or 
not  "Sputnik"  and  the  enormous  amounts  of  public  and  private 
funds  being  poured  into  the  development  of  more  and  more 
effective  means  of  destruction  will  manage  to  reverse  this  trend 
should  show  up  shortly. 

For  the  more  shallow  young  person,  the  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious continuance  of  his  earlier  adolescent  pattern  of  submerg- 
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ing  himself  safely  in  a  group  constitutes  his  major  means  for 
keeping  his  anxieties  from  getting  completely  out  of  hand.  But 
for  the  student  with  greater  personal  depth,  a  surface  conformity 
frequently  serves  as  self-protective  coloration,  giving  him  the 
inner  leeway  he  needs  in  order  to  work  intensively  on  some  very 
important  personal  questions.  Such  young  people  are  studying 
man's  past  and  man  as  a  behaving  being  not  for  purposes  of 
escape  from  the  present  nor  from  themselves,  but  for  the  core 
reasons  examination  of  history,  comparative  religion,  ethics,  phi- 
losophy, social  anthropology,  human  behavior  and  development 
can  play  an  indispensable  role  in  every  individual's  growth 
towards  humanity.  Such  examination  can  provide  us  with  the 
conceptual  tools  and  standards  of  judgment  we  must  have  in 
order  for  us  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  present  with  some  degree 
of  detachment,  objectivity,  and  understanding.  And  it  can  pro- 
vide us  with  an  intellectually  essential  "emotional  breather"  from 
the  smothering,  omnipresent,  often  oppressively  anxious  "here 
and  now." 

Individuals  who  are  able  to  see  and  to  use  their  formal  and 
informal  studies  in  this  way  (and  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  good  teacher  is  that  he  helps  the  learner  of  every  age  so  to 
see  and  use  them)  are  more  likely  than  those  who  are  not  so 
able,  to  "return"  to  the  physical  and  social  present  with  the 
inner  strength  and  understanding  which  permit  them  to  act  back 
on  it  intelligently  and  constructively.  Those  young  people  who 
are  going  through  this  inside-out  process  of  retreat-re-examina- 
tion-return today  are  going  to  make  themselves  felt  tomorrow. 
I  see  them  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  group  of  emotionally 
and  intellectually  uncommitted  "independents"  to  whom  this 
book  is  specifically— and  hopefully— addressed. 

A  new  generation  of  public-spirited  young  people  is  begin- 
ning to  assume  participation  in  community  and  national  affairs. 
Whether  or  not  they  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  public 
welfare  will  largely  depend  on  their  capacity  to  update  their 
picture  of  current  social  realities.  Their  ability  to  go  beyond 
the  traditional  American  political  concern  over  the  power  of 
the  state  to  at  least  equivalent  concern  over  the  power  of  socially 
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non-responsible  big-business-getting-bigger  will  be  the  crucial 
factor  behind  their  social-contribution  potential. 

Our  most  creatively  gifted  young  people  are  traditionally 
attracted  to  New  York  City's  concentration  of  outlets  for  creative 
expression.  Madison  Avenue's  advertising  industry  and  connected 
television  opportunities  have  been  added  to  Broadway's  theaters 
as  centers  of  attraction  for  this  group.  Not  all  these  young 
people  are  having  their  creativity  and  personal  integrity  damaged 
beyond  repair  by  their  first-hand  contact  with  the  currently 
dominant  philosophy  of  these  two  glittering  streets— the  credo 
which  maintains  not  merely  that  the  paying  customer-consumer 
is  always  right,  but  that  the  least  esthetically  and  socially  mature 
and  sensitive  consumer  is  most  right  because  there  are  more  of 
them.  Rather,  the  direct  experience  of  some  of  these  gifted 
people  with  this  credo  is  serving  to  immunize  them  thoroughly 
against  it.  One  evidence  of  their  reaction  is  the  "off-Broadway 
movement"— a  trend  towards  experimental,  serious  theater  which 
has  grown  markedly  during  the  last  few  years. 

Three  contributing  factors  are  leading  many  middle-class 
women  to  react  increasingly  adaptively  to  their  changed  world. 
Their  lesser  degree  of  self-alienation  as  a  group,  as  compared 
with  their  men;  their  own  direct  contacts  with  the  world  of  work 
in  which  their  husbands  are  functioning;  and  their  awareness  of 
their  spouses'  inner  difficulties  as  they  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
extreme  competitive  and  status  pressures  on  them,  are  combin- 
ing in  these  perceptive  and  sensitive  women  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are 

freeing  themselves  of  women's  traditional  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual incubus  of  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  masculine  social 
role; 

becoming  very  much  aware  that  something  somewhere  somehow 
in  their  society  is  very  very  wrong  and  needs  correcting. 

These  reactions  on  the  part  of  a  slowly  increasing  number  of 
women  provide  much  hope  for  the  future.  One  effect  is  that  they 
are  approaching  their  own  personal  situations  with  a  far  higher 
degree  of  objectivity  and  adaptiveness  than  heretofore.  These 
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same  reactions  will  eventually  lead  even  the  most  feminine 
middle-class  women  to  recognize  that  if  they  really  want  to 
be  of  assistance  to  their  beleaguered  husbands,  sons,  brothers, 
fathers,  and  friends,  they  must  go  beyond  their  traditional  role 
of  providing  them  with  emotional  support  and  reassurance.  They 
must  also 

recognize  that  the  middle  class's  picture  of  the  male  adult  role 
imposes  an  unreasonably  demanding  set  of  expectations  on  the 
individual  male  adult; 

help  their  menfolk  (especially  their  sons)  recognize  this  as  well, 
as  the  individual  male's  starting  point  for  assessing  his  individual 
situation  more  impersonally  and  objectively; 

play  an  active  role  alongside  their  men  in  the  creation  of  a  far 
more  human  and  humane  middle-class  adult  male  life-pattern; 

participate  towards  this  and  other  relevant  ends  in  the  public 
political  arena  when  their  family  situations  and  personal  predilec- 
tions and  competencies  allow  them  to  do  so. 

In  this  sensitive  area  of  human  relations,  as  in  other  such  areas 
in  our  society,  it  is  cooperation  between  mutually  accepting 
adults,  rather  than  competition  between  mutually  threatened 
children,  which  needs  to  become  the  norm. 

I  believe  that  these  diverse  self-corrective  developments  will 
merge,  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  into  a  series  of  new  and 
positive  world-wide  philosophical  trends.  Eastern  and  Western 
thinkers  will  alike  seek  meaningful  integrations  of  Western  con- 
ceptions of  social  justice  and  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
individual,  with  traditional  Eastern  concern  for  the  exploration 
and  development  of  the  inner  world  of  self.  A  general,  apparently 
humanly  and  socially  natural  tendency  towards  self-correction 
must  in  any  case  be  one  of  our  major  hopes  for  the  future.  The 
great  risk  here,  however,  is  that  destructive  trends  are  accelerat- 
ing so  rapidly,  they  may  well  have  already  far  out-distanced  more 
slowly  emerging  self -corrective  trends. 

There  is  a  flicker  of  evidence  here  and  there  that  the  radio 
and  T.V.  networks  are  at  long  last  beginning,  in  their  approach 
to  programming,  at  least  to  escape  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
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huckster's  preconceptions  about  human  nature,  if  not  his  motives. 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  these  first  faint  glimmerings  will 
be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  steady  light.  There  is  some  chance 
they  will  be  if  those  who  control  these  powerful  educative— for 
better  or  for  worse— media  take  these  basic  considerations  into 
account  in  their  programming  approaches: 

1.  In  a  complex,  diverse,  stratified,  and  age-graded  society  like 
ours,  there  are  a  number  of  limited  publics  with  different 
backgrounds  of  values,  knowledge,  tastes,  readinesses  to  be 
catered  to,  cultivated,  developed— rather  than  that  mean- 
ingless abstraction,  "the  consumer  public." 

2.  Listener  and  viewer  preferences  cannot  be  accurately  judged 
at  present  because  the  majority  of  the  listening  and  viewing 
public  are  not  given  any  real  choice  of  program.  There  is 
practically  no  range  of  alternatives  available  to  them:  their 
only  genuine  choice  is  to  look  and  listen  or  not  to  look 
and  listen.  Since  most  habitual  T.V.  viewers  keep  their  sets 
on  primarily  because  in  their  eyes  "there  is  nothing  better 
to  do,"  this  medium  has  a  "captive  audience"  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term.  The  only  way  viewers  can  express  an 
unfavorable  reaction  is  to  go  out  of  their  way  not  to  buy  a 
nationally  merchandised  product,  or  to  complain  in  writing 
to  the  program's  sponsors,  and  most  people  just  can't  be 
bothered  to  make  this  much  of  an  issue  of  the  situation. 

3.  The  great  majority  of  Americans  have  not  been  brought  up 
to  be  sufficiendy  self-perceptive,  nor  have  they  been  exposed 
to  a  wide  enough  variety  of  self-enlarging  experiences, 
actually  to  be  consciously  aware  of  what  they  like,  are  in- 
terested in,  are  challenged  by.  They  are  able  to  express  their 
preferences  only  in  a  negative,  passive  way:  they  will  follow 
along  behind  a  new  pied  piper  for  at  least  a  few  blocks— until 
boredom  sets  in  again.  Unfortunately,  in  their  driving  need 
to  escape  from  the  tension  and  drabness  of  their  daily  living, 
they  do  not  realize,  and  have  not  been  helped  to  realize, 
that  escape  to  a  higher  level  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
and  feeling  is  a  good  deal  more  personally  satisfying  and 
individually  and  socially  adaptive  than  repetitively  sterile 
flights  from  self. 
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4.  No  single,  simple  "entertainment  formula"  can  hope  to  keep 
the  sustained  interest  of  any  one  of  the  limited  publics  re- 
ferred to  in  point  1  above,  because  any  such  simple  formula 
ignores  the  strong  natural  tendency  of  all  but  the  most  psy- 
chologically crippled  human  beings  to  grow,  learn,  and 
change.  Even  the  most  susceptible  child  grows  into  the 
skeptical  teen-ager;  the  overstimulated  teen-ager  becomes  the 
surfeited  adult;  even  not-too-bright  adults  (of  whom  there 
are  fewer  than  the  level  of  most  "popular"  entertainment 
assumes)  become  bored  rather  quickly  with  a  shallow,  static 
approach  to  reality  and  to  the  human  personality. 

5.  It  is  not  until  program  producers  and  other  creative  and 
talented  employees  and  contributors  are  permitted 

to  create  for  the  various  limited  publics  that  make  up  the 
American  audience; 

to  meet  the  educational  challenge  of  changing  each  such 
public  from  its  current  level  of  knowledge,  taste  and  self- 
expressive  maturity  to  a  more  personally  fulfilling  and 
emergent  level  of  understanding  and  expression  (i.e.,  tc 
"complexify"  rather  than  to  simplify ) ; 
to  work  on  a  collaborative  basis  with  equally  well-trained 
and  creative  persons  in  those  professions  which  make  use 
of  the  behavioral  sciences  in  their  approach  to  human  com- 
munication—gifted teachers  of  children  and  adults,  recrea- 
tional group  workers,  group  and  individual  psychotherapists, 
that  these  creative  people  can  hope  to  retain  and  even  to 
advance  some  individual  standards  of  craftsmanship. 

The  networks  have  no  alternative  but  to  mend  their  ways: 
Americans  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  no  law  or  section  in  the  Constitution  which  says  that  com- 
mercial sponsors  are  indispensable  to  the  operation  of  our  mass 
broadcasting  media.  The  introduction  of  an  additional,  tax- 
supported  national  radio  and  T.V.  network,  offering  programs 
of  the  type  of  the  BBC's  Third  and  Second  programs  only,  is  no 
longer  as  shocking  to  middle-class  sensibilities  as  it  once  was. 
Its  provision  of  a  real  range  of  program  choice  to  listeners  and 
viewers,  and  its  undoubted  role  of  upgrading  the  caliber  of  com- 
mercial network  programming  constitute  inviting  reasons  for  its 
serious  consideration. 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  that  "concerned  gropers"  are 
present  as  individuals,  and  sometimes  as  highly  influential  lead- 
ers, among  occupational  groups  which  have  been  notorious  for 
their  high  degree  of  social  irresponsibility.  I  am  thinking  partic- 
ularly of  the  public  relations  people  and  of  management  con- 
sultants. There  is  no  doubt  that  such  people  are  also  present 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  at  least  a  few  of  our  very  large 
corporations. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  want  to  list  the  circumstance  that  ethical 
and/or  self-corrective  trends  are  present  in  many  professional 
groups,  even  among  advertisers!  A  wide  and  continuing  variety 
of  effective  advertising  copy  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
exploitation  of  human  weaknesses  for  its  appeal  clearly  attests 
that  the  battle  between  producer  and  consumer  can  be  won  by 
the  former  without  his  recourse  through  his  advertiser  to  such 
"below  the  belt"  tactics. 

Accredited  representatives  of  a  number  of  professional  groups 
have  begun  both  to  express  open  concern  about  the  drop  in 
public  esteem  of  many  professions  and  professionals,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  reasons  for  this  development.  As  this 
chapter's  finale,  let  me  present  three  excerpts  from  a  perceptive 
address  on  the  changing  role  of  the  health  and  welfare  profes- 
sions in  American  society  (4): 

My  general  thesis  here  is  that  along  with  the  trend  toward  crea- 
tive health  we  are  due  to  see  what  we  might  call  a  democratiza- 
tion or  secularization  of  the  health  and  welfare  professions.  As 
people  less  frequently  encounter  life-and-death  urgency  in  the 
area  of  health  and  when  people  possess  more  general  knowledge 
about  the  problems  they  do  encounter,  there  will  be  a  reduced 
inclination  to  let  professional  people  plant  themselves  on  priestly 
pedestals  or  to  play  the  role  of  magical  fixers. 

Already  we  can  see  many  signs  among  the  more  educated 
segments  of  society  (not  only!— author)  of  a  hostility  to  the 
expert  who  plays  his  role  directively.  To  my  mind  the  future  will 
bring  increased  pressure  on  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  dentists, 
psychologists,  engineers,  to  work  out  a  somewhat  revised  profes- 
sional role.  The  ignorant  and  dependent  man  with  an  urgent 
problem  gives  himself  gladly,  body  and  soul,  into  the  hands  of  an 
expert  who  can  solve  his  problem.  And  the  more  godlike  the 
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expert,  the  greater  the  comfort  in  the  dependency.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  informed  and  independent  man  with  a  nonemergency 
problem  will  not  take  gracefully  to  the  magical  fixer,  whatever 
the  label  in  the  fixer's  professional  hat.  Such  a  citizen— and  his 
tribe  will  increase— wants  to  solve  his  own  problems  in  his  own 
way.  He  wants  a  highly  competent  expert  to  give  him  information 
rather  than  preformed  answers.  He  wants  facts  and  cues  about 
alternative  ways  he  can  interpret  them.  He  will  be  resistant  to 
prefabricated  solutions  handed  him  on  a  ritualistic  platter.  He 
wants  to  make  his  own  decisions  about  his  own  welfare.  And 
once  he  makes  his  own  decision  he  will  be  much  more  inclined 
to  act  on  it  than  on  decisions  handed  down  "from  above." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  years  ahead  all  the  health  and 
welfare  professions  will  have  to  move  along  a  road  already  being 
explored  by  public  health.  Down  this  road  there  will  be  more 
education  and  less  priestly  mandate,  more  advice  and  less  con- 
trol, more  consultation  and  less  prescription,  more  facts  and  fewer 
arcane  pronouncements.  .   .   . 

There  is  an  implicit  thing  that  might  well  be  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  habeas  mentem— the  right  of  a  man  to  his  own  mind.  In 
our  system  of  justice  we  have,  by  building  the  principle  of 
habeas  corpus  into  precept  and  precedent,  protected  the  right 
of  a  man  to  his  own  body.  In  the  coming  years,  in  order  to  keep 
our  experts  from  imposing  their  ideas  and  values  on  the  not-so- 
expert,  we  may  need  to  weave  into  all  codes  of  professional  con- 
duct the  principle  of  habeas  mentem.   .   . 

Does  all  this  have  anything  to  do  with  health?  .  .  .  Probably 
not,  if  the  concept  of  health  needs  to  carry  on  its  back  the 
present  related  concepts  of  "patient,"  of  the  "doctor-patient  rela- 
tionships" and  "total  responsibility."  These  health  concepts,  so 
vitally  necessary  in  an  era  of  urgency,  may  have  a  strait-jacket- 
ing effect  on  our  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of  an  era  of 
creative  behavioral  health.  Coming  concerns  and  coming  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  welfare  should  not  and  cannot  be  avoided 
on  the  grounds  that  they  do  not  fit  into  existing  conceptual 
pigeon  holes  or  into  existing  institutional  niches. 
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The  circumstance  that  the  American  middle  class  has  within  it 
many  potential  followers  for  a  movement  involving  self  and 
social  re-evaluation  and  even  active  means-goals  experimentation 
may  well  constitute  the  most  positive  indicator  of  all  for  the 
future.  But  perhaps  the  most  negative  aspect  of  the  middle-class 
situation  today  is  that  we  of  this  group  have  as  yet  practically 
no  leadership  for  such  an  endeavor,  intellectual  or  political.  Our 
former  leaders  in  ideas  and  in  social  action  have  lost  us,  because 
they,  like  the  majority  of  the  middle  class,  are  continuing  to 
live  in  the  past:  economic  and  social  changes  have  been  so  rapid, 
most  of  our  liberal  editors,  political  leaders,  educators,  scholars, 
and  socially  sensitive  business  men  have  not  realized  that  the 
plight  of  the  culturally  submerged,  self-unaware  urban  middle 
class  is  today's  number  one  social-political  problem. 

There  is  another  gap  in  addition  to  that  in  generations  which 
is  contributing  to  our  leadership  vacuum.  Our  new  generation 
of  social  scientists,  whose  ability,  training  and  skills  make  them 
highly  suitable  candidates  for  leading  at  least  the  "ideas  attack" 
on  this  new  problem-front,  are  not  showing  the  same  idealism 
and  social  responsibility  in  regard  to  it  as  an  earlier  generation 
of  social  scientists  displayed  in  relation  to  the  labor  movement. 
The  inauspicious  national  climate  set  by  the  McCarthy  investi- 
gations and  the  more  recent  "we  must  get  ahead  of  the  Russians 
in  destructive  and  space-exploration  capacity"  obsession  are  of 
course  underlying  factors  discouraging  such  activity.  But  it  is 
too  easy  to  use  this  circumstance  as  an  excuse.  More  concrete 
factors  are  at  work,  many  of  which  have  already  been  discussed. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediately  relevant  reason  for  this  group's 
default  is  that  our  social  and  behavioral  scientists,  as  members  of 
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our  most  recently  "socially  arrived"  scientific  and  professional 
disciplines,  are  especially  ego-involved  in  their  personal  and  pro- 
fessional groups'  status  struggles.  The  most  typical  reason  mem- 
bers of  these  groups  themselves  give  for  not  assuming  a  special 
responsibility  for  social  speculation  is  the  traditional  value  system 
of  science  which  they  have  borrowed  from  the  physical  sciences 
at  the  very  time  when  physical  scientists  are  themselves  in 
process  of  discarding  it:  "Values  are  unscientific  and  have  no 
place  in  any  social  or  behavioral  science  worthy  of  the  name." 
When  those  of  us  who  have  chosen  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive behavior  of  human  beings  as  our  field  of  study  take  refuge 
behind  what  was  merely  intended  to  be  a  prescription  for  ensur- 
ing objectivity  in  methods  of  study,  we  are  not  merely  commit- 
ting a  serious  error  in  logic.  We  are  showing  that  we  have  not 
fully  grasped  as  professional  groups  the  implications  of  our 
having  chosen  as  our  vocation,  first,  a  science,  and  second,  the 
study  of  a  valuing  form  of  life.  As  scientists,  we  are  forced  to 
espouse  values  about  the  society  in  which  we  live  and  to  defend 
those  values,  even  if  we  subscribe  to  no  more  than  these  two 
beliefs— beliefs  which  are  implicit  in  the  role  of  "knower": 

Knowledge  is  better  than  ignorance. 

Conditions  which  promote  knowledge  are  better  than  conditions 
which  promote  ignorance. 

And  when  we  choose  to  study  the  individual  and  collective 
behavior  of  a  symbolizing  and  valuing  being,  rather  than  the 
individual  and  collective  behavior  of  atoms,  microbes,  or  ants, 
we  automatically  assume  a  special  social  responsibility  which 
extends  beyond  even  that  imposed  on  us  by  our  role  as  knower. 
Beyond  all  other  scientific  groups  we  must  be  concerned  about 
the  social  end-uses  of  our  and  others'  scientific  knowledges  and 
skills.  Our  society  will  in  any  case  not  allow  us  to  abdicate  from 
this  special  responsibility. 

Still  another  reason  for  our  leadership  vacuum  is  indeed 
ironic.  Those  rare-enough  persons  who  do  have  an  awareness  of 
the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  the  readiness  to 
lead  in  the  attack  on  it  are  in  most  cases  unable  to  assume  effec- 
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tive  leadership:  their  own  upper-class  or  second-generation 
upper-middle-class  background  of  life  experiences  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  social  groups  they  wish  to  influence,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  establish  communication  with  them. 

From  whatever  segments  of  the  population  our  future  leaders 
eventually  emerge,  it  is  clear  that  we  of  the  middle  classes  are 
today  standing  at  a  major  fork  in  the  road  to  our  own  and  our 
country's  future— although  most  of  us  are  not  aware  we  are 
doing  so.  We  do  not  realize  it  because  each  of  the  diverging 
pathways,  which  we  can  see  only  up  to  its  first  major  curve, 
is  so  different  from  the  other.  One  road  is  so  obviously  superior 
in  its  traveling  conditions  there  seems  to  be  no  real  choice. 
This  superior  road,  although  it  has  developed  some  bad  cracks 
and  potholes,  goes  reassuringly  straight  ahead  up  to  its  first 
turn— a  direct,  easily  followed  continuation  of  the  apparently 
secure  pavement  on  which  we  have  been  traveling  for  many 
years.  In  contrast,  the  other  road  is  crudely  cleared  and  still  un- 
surfaced,  with  many  jolting  ruts  and  wavering  turns— hardly  more 
than  a  wagon-track. 

But  there  is  a  catch  in  this  apparently  cut  and  dried  situa- 
tion. The  lack  of  real  choice  is  only  illusory,  as  this  little  book 
has  tried  to  point  out.  The  as-yet  bearable  cracks  and  holes  in 
the  straight  broad  highway  increase  rapidly  until  it  becomes  a 
crumbled  waste,  around  the  curve  past  which  we  cannot  see. 
The  other  road,  past  the  turn  around  which  we  cannot  see,  shows 
marked  improvement.  First  it  is  a  well-kept  gravel  road,  then  a 
two-lane  pavement,  and  then  a  six-lane  superhighway!  (But, 
ironically  enough,  even  this  wonderful  highway  will  lead  some 
future  generation  to  another  fork  in  the  road  like  the  one  we 
are  at  today.) 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  new  pathway,  the  clearing  and 
following  of  which  requires  of  us  even  more  of  the  pioneer  spirit 
than  our  forefathers  had? 

My  answer  is  not  the  enunciation  of  yet  another  simple  indi- 
vidual or  social  panacea:  I  do  not  believe  there  can  ever  be  a 
single  touchstone,  a  simple  formula,  an  easy  "short-cut"  for  the 
emergent,  lifelong  and  ages-long  interrelated  processes  of  realiza- 
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tion  of  self  and  realization  of  a  just  society.  Probably  the  very 
first  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  road  to 
personal  and  social  salvation  is  a  road  leading  to  receding  hori- 
zons. To  seek  for  absolutes,  and  to  impose  them  after  we  think 
we  have  found  the  right  ones,  is  invariably  to  incorporate  human 
misery  and  revolution  into  our  "ideal  of  ideals." 

The  most  we  can  do  at  any  period  is  to  maintain  the  desire  to 
achieve  such  salvation,  and  never  to  give  up  actively  trying  to 
approximate  the  means  for  achieving  it.  Perhaps  here  are  the 
new,  more  individually  and  socially  adaptive  goals  that  we  of  the 
middle  class  must  sooner  than  later  adopt. 

These  two  goals  will  require  far  more  of  us  than  may  at  first 
be  apparent.  The  accomplishment  of  either  or  both  requires  that 
we  "break  through"  as  a  group  to  entirely  new  levels  of  social 
and  political  behavior.  We  are  today  faced  with  the  seeming 
paradox  that  in  order  for  each  of  us  to  retain  any  degree  of 
freedom  and  identity  as  individuals— to  realize  our  inalienable 
rights  to  whose  implementation  our  Constitution  is  dedicated- 
each  of  us  must  seek  to  become 

highly  self-disciplined; 

dedicated  to  the  general  welfare; 

able  to  participate  effectively  in  a  wide  variety  of  politically- 
oriented  group  situations. 

We  must  learn,  in  short,  to  take  an  active  and  effective  hand  in 
the  shaping  of  our  own  destiny. 

To  adopt  these  goals  will  require  that  we  place  major  stress 
upon  two  complementary  activities.  We  must  seek  to  develop  a 
constantly  broadening  understanding  both  of  man  as  a  unique 
form  of  life  and  of  the  nature  of  the  interrelationships  between 
man's  development  as  an  individual  and  the  functioning  of  his 
social  institutions.  Perhaps  then  we  shall  at  last  start  to  make 
real  headway  towards  solving  the  key  "preventive  mental  health" 
problems  of  any  complex  society: 

What  are  the  most  species-suited  ways  of  rearing  and  educating 
children? 
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What  types  of  economic  and  social  institutions  and  community 
environments  are  most  suited  to  human  beings  at  every  stage  of 
their  development? 

Until  we  have  further  explored  and  come  to  understand  much 
better  than  we  do  now,  the  influence  on  the  growing,  behaving 
individual  of  these  two  foci  of  social  experience,  I  cannot  accept 
the  old  theological  thesis  that  has  recently  been  again  gaining 
ground,  as  rapidly  among  disillusioned  "liberal  intellectuals"  as 
among,  coincidentally  enough,  professional  apologists  for  the 
current  economic-cultural  status  quo— that  man  is  by  his  very 
nature  sinful  and  unimprovable  morally  vLike  orthodox  Freudian 
theory  and  related  psychiatric  practice,  this  thesis  turns  us  back 
to  the  old  obsessions  with  our  guilt  as  individuals,  and  away 
from  a  continuing,  objective  examination  and  evaluation  of  social 
and  economic  trends  in  our  world  and  of  the  interrelationships 
between  social  and  individual  disorganization.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  not  at  all  coincidental  that  this  "new-old  philosophy"  is  being 
warmly  embraced  by  those  who  editorialize  for  our  largest 
opinion-molding  media.  At  a  moment  when  mankind  needs  to 
redouble  its  efforts  in  what  must  of  necessity  be  a  never  ending 
struggle  towards  the  goal  of  our  increasingly  human  status,  we 
are  being  assured  that  we  are  irrevocably  "lost"  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned  and  that  we  are  far  wiser  to  spend  our  time 
in  preparing  our  souls  for  another  world  rather  than  in  facing 
up  to  our  problems  and  ourselves  in  this  one. 

Coincident  with  the  study  of  "man  in  his  society,"  we  must 
seek  to  build  into  the  social-political-economic-educational  or- 
ganizations of  our  society,  values  and  forms  which  make  possible 
a  continuing  process  of  social  problem  formulation  and  problem 
solution.  Preparation  for  active  and  effective  participation  in  this 
process  should  become  a  major  function  of  the  family,  our 
schools  and  our  youth  organizations;  and  the  process  itself  must 
begin  and  be  maintained  at  such  basic  group  units  as  family, 
neighborhood,  school,  work  situation,  clubs,  adult  education 
groups,  community  forums  (1). 

Having  been  so  foolhardly  as  to  come  right  out  and  advocate 
so_we  are  being  constantly  told— "un-American"  an  individual- 
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citizen  responsibility  as  broadly  conceived  social  planning,  let  me 
compound  my  "sin"  by  reviewing  the  basic  steps  I  believe  are 
involved  in  effective,  flexible  social  planning  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  participating  citizen: 

first,  the  constant  re-examination  and  reformulation  of  our  over-all 
social  goals; 

second,  improvement  of  the  attitudinal  and  intellectual  tools  we 
need  to  have  in  order  to  do  relevant  problem-raising  and 
problem-solving; 

third,  the  formulation  and  reformulation,  with  the  assistance  of 
appropriate  specialists,  of  problems,  questions,  alternatives,  of 
fundamental  social  and  individual  significance; 

fourth,  the  seeking  out  of  the  best  answers  we  can  work  out  to 
these  questions,  making  use  of  the  best  past  and  present 
knowledge  and  evidence  available  to  us,  again  enlisting  the 
skills  of  appropriate  specialists; 

fifth,  directing  our  political  representatives  and  our  governments 
at  the  different  levels  to  put  the  answers  we  arrive  at  into 
practice— knowing  full  well  that  by  the  time  they  have  been 
put  into  practice,  they  will  already  be  somewhat  out  of  line 
with  changed  circumstances  and  new  knowledges,  so  that  we 
must  begin  the  process  of  examination,  problem  formulation 
and  problem  solution  all  over  again. 

This  has  been  an  abstract  formulation— intentionally  so,  since 
the  particular  functioning  forms  which  such  problems-centered 
social  planning  will  take  is  a  future  development.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  already  existing  forms  and  practices  which 
may  be  pointing  towards  that  future.  I  see  such  activity  not  as 
replacing  our  present  self-governing  machinery,  but  as  function- 
ing in  complementary  fashion  with  it.  The  White  House  Confer- 
ences are  an  outstanding  example  of  interlocking  local-national 
problem-motivated  group  organization.  But  the  initial  wide- 
spread citizen  participation  at  the  local  level,  a  more  representa- 
tive method  of  selecting  national  delegates,  and  the  direct  tie-in 
with  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government,  which 
would  convert  such  cooperative  citizen-specialist  thinking  and 
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discussion  into  actual  social  planning,  is  as  yet  lacking.  Also, 
White  House  Conferences  are  called  at  far-apart  intervals, 
whereas  I  hope  for  a  time  when  such  participant-citizen  problem- 
discussion  is  as  familiar  and  welcome  an  aspect  of  our  daily  liv- 
ing as  the  World  Series  is  today. 

For  the  sake  of  further  clarity,  let  me  project  a  concrete 
example.  Perhaps  our  most  crucial  national  problem,  not  just  of 
the  present  but  increasingly  so  of  the  near  and  distant  future, 
is  our  continuing,  systematic  destruction  of  the  earth's  cover 
through  spreading  suburbanization  and  more  and  more  six-  and 
eight-lane  super -highways.  Underlying  these  trends  are  the  more 
fundamental  facts  of  a  burgeoning  population  and  American 
business'  commitment  to  encouragement  of  population  growth  as 
the  answer  to  the  not-to-be  questioned  imperative  of  an  ever 
expanding  economy,  regardless  of  the  social  and  psychological 
side  effects  of  such  population  growth.  These  interrelated  prob- 
lems are  being  aggravated,  as  are  most  of  our  problems,  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  major  interests  involved  in  and  affected 
by  it  are  not  in  direct  communication,  and  tend  to  work  at 
self-interested  cross-purposes  with  regard  to  them. 

According  to  the  formulation  here  suggested,  a  "national 
planning  committee"  would  be  organized  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  with  two  major  functions: 

(1)  to  correlate,  and  to  receive  the  fruits  of,  the  activities  of 
local  citizens'  groups  meeting  to  discuss  the  same  problem; 

(2)  to  come  up  with  a  series  of  concrete  recommendations,  based 
both  on  the  thinking  of  the  national  committee  and  the 
thinking  of  the  various  citizens'  groups,  these  recommenda- 
tions to  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  political  bodies- 
Congressional  and  state  legislative  committees,  and  federal 
and  state  executive  departments. 

Better  still,  the  sponsoring  by  the  national  committee  of  an 
organized  series  of  local  and  national  conferences  devoted  to  the 
various  interrelated  facets  of  the  earth-cover-destruction  problem 
seems  indicated. 

The  national  committee  should  be  small  enough  in  number 
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to  work  together  effectively,  but  large  enough  to  include  repre- 
sentatives nominated  by  every  one  of  the  major  interests  directly 
involved  in  and  affected  by  this  problem.  To  a  layman  in  this 
specialized  area,  these  interests  appear  to  be— conservation  or- 
ganizations, the  automobile  manufacturing  industry,  the  high- 
way construction  industry,  the  truck  and  trailer  manufacturing 
industry,  the  trucking  industry,  large  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions, residents  of  urbia  and  suburbia  represented  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  constitute  the  balance  of  power  in  the  committee 
( say  one-third  of  the  membership ) .  And,  as  paid  advisers  to  the 
committee,  an  independent  air-  and  land-traffic  consultant,  a 
town-and-country  planner,  a  social  psychologist  specializing  in 
the  psychological  effects  of  the  urban  and  suburban  environment, 
official  spokesmen  for  the  major  shadings  of  related  policy  among 
the  organized  religions,  and  an  applied  social  scientist  to  expedite 
the  committee  deliberations. 

With  the  transmission  of  its  recommendations  to  the  appro- 
priate political  bodies,  such  a  national  planning  committee  would 
disband,  but  the  local  groups  would  be  free  either  to  continue 
to  function  as  a  political-pressure  medium,  or  to  disband  and 
make  use  of  other,  already  existing  avenues  of  organized  citizen 
action,  including  political-party  machinery. 

The  individual-social  process  of  problem-formulation  and 
problem-solution  here  envisaged  should  be  as  continuing  and  as 
widespread  as  the  biological  presence  of  the  human  species. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  golden  age  of  Greece  and  the 
few  great  thinkers  of  each  age,  the  formulation  and  reformula- 
tion of  social  goals,  of  basic  social  alternatives,  of  viable  political 
and  legal  forms,  have  gone  on  in  a  haphazard  manner,  rather 
than  as  the  result  of  conscious  and  informed  effort  on  the  part  of 
broad  segments  of  a  society's  population.  With  machines  geared 
to  our  needs  rather  than  the  other  way  around,  we  are  at  long 
last  on  the  threshold  of  an  age  when  not  just  the  privileged  and 
the  delegated  few  have  the  time  for  such  activities,  but  every 
one  of  us  who  has  the  capacity  for  socially  responsible  behavior. 

Here,  certainly,  is  a  far  more  human  type  of  concern  and 
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activity  than  the  incessant  pursuit  of  a  self-imposed  delusion,  a 
pursuit  so  accurately  described  in  this  classic  passage  ( 2 ) : 

They  thirst  for  novelty,  for  unknown  delights,  for  nameless  sensa- 
tions, which  nevertheless  lose  all  their  savor  as  soon  as  they  are 
experienced.  Then  let  the  slightest  reverse  occur  and  men  are 
powerless  to  bear  it.  The  whole  fever  drops  and  people  discover 
how  futile  the  whole  uproar  was,  and  realize  that  any  number  of 
these  novel  experiences  piled  up  indefinitely  has  not  succeeded 
in  accumulating  a  solid  capital  of  happiness  on  which  they  could 
live  in  times  of  trial  .  .  . 

The  man  who  always  expected  everything  from  the  future, 
who  has  lived  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  what  is  to  come,  has 
nothing  in  his  past  to  fortify  him  against  the  tribulations  of  the 
present;  for  the  past  has  been  but  a  series  of  way-stations  which 
he  passed  through  impatiently.  He  was  able  to  blind  himself 
about  his  own  condition  precisely  because  he  continually  counted 
on  finding  around  the  next  corner  that  happiness  which  he  had 
not  yet  encountered.  .  .  . 

And  meanwhile,  these  tendencies  have  become  so  strongly 
entrenched  that  society  itself  has  got  itself  used  to  regarding  them 
as  normal.  People  repeat  endlessly  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  be  eternally  discontented,  to  move  ever  forward  without  truce 
or  rest  toward  an  unknown  destination.  The  passion  for  the 
infinite  is  presented  every  day  as  a  mark  of  moral  distinction, 
when  in  fact  it  can  come  into  existence  only  in  rule-less  minds 
which  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  rule  the  very  rule-lessness  of 
which  they  are  the  victims.  The  doctrine  of  progress  at  any  cost 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  has  become  an  article  of  faith. 

This  behavior,  observed  by  Durkheim  to  be  typical  of  the  newly 
expanded  middle  classes  of  Western  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  has  become  typical  of  the  expanded  middle  class  of  our 
own  country  sixty  years  later.  Shall  we  in  the  next  sixty  years 
also  follow  the  social  and  political  paths  that  many  European 
countries  have  followed  during  the  intervening  sixty  years? 

The  always— and  legitimately— raised  question  "What  can  I 
as  one  individual  do  towards  bringing  about  social  change?" 
deserves  a  direct  and  definite  answer.  I  believe  one  person  can 
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do  a  great  deal— but  not  primarily  in  the  form  of  exhorting  others 
to  mend  their  ways.  Rather,  the  most  effective  action  an  indi- 
vidual can  take  is,  first,  to  do  a  good  deal  of  intensive  thinking 
through  and  about  his  own  values,  attitudes,  aspirations.  And 
second,  to  try  to  act  consistently  in  accordance  with  the  inner 
convictions  so  in  process  of  development,  in  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  day -in  and  day-out  life  situations.  This  sort  of  indi- 
vidual action  has  far  more  social  effect  than  almost  anything  else 
we  may  do.  Behind  any  change  in  social  norms  widespread 
enough  and  definite  enough  to  become  evident  is  this  circum- 
stance: the  basis  for  the  change  was  laid  down  prior  to  its  actual 
occurrence.  That  which  precedes  visible  social  change  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  inner  readiness  for  such  change  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  involved. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  mass-production  economy  makes  the 
current  trend  to  a  mass  culture  and  mass  uniformity  inevitable. 
The  relationship  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  one.  So  long  as  we 
allow  our  humanity  to  be  subservient  to  that  economy,  so  long 
as  we  make  material  possessions  and  occupation  our  major  sym- 
bols of  personal  status,  and  so  long  as  we  bring  up  our  children 
to  value  and  to  strive  to  achieve  such  external -to -self  symbols, 
no  matter  what  the  inner  cost  to  themselves  of  such  achievement, 
so  long  shall  we  have  mass  uniformity  and  conformity— at  least 
for  those  who  don't  break  down  completely  under  the  competitive 
strain. 

But  if  we  encourage  our  children  from  their  earliest  years 
to  be  attentive  to  their  own  and  others'  inner  strivings,  creativity, 
uniqueness— to  place  human  values  first— a  mass-production  econ- 
omy can  have  a  very  different  effect.  Attentiveness  to  one's 
uniqueness  and  inner  needs  fosters  discrimination  and  selectivity 
in  how  one  lives,  whom  one  associates  with,  what  one  wears, 
how  one  chooses  to  spend  leisure  time.  Mass  production  can  then 
serve  to  provide  all  of  us  with  as  wide  a  variety  for  selective 
choice  as  was  formerly  available  only  to  the  fortunate  few.  The 
relationship,  under  these  circumstances,  can  become:  a  mass- 
production  economy  fosters  individual  difference  and  creativity. 

It  is  possible  to  treat  the  American  middle  class's  present 
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state  of  subservience  to  the  touchstone  fallacy  lightly.  It  can  be 
seen  as  no  more  than  the  traditional— and  passing— problem  of 
the  newly  rich.  Some  social  analysts  argue  somewhat  as  follows: 
because  the  general  upgrading  of  the  economic  hierarchy  has 
pushed  so  many  of  us  into  the  unaccustomed  status  of  nouveau 
riche,  comparatively,  all  at  once  and  so  soon  after  a  devastating 
decade  of  depression,  our  entire  national  life  has  become 
dominated  by  the  typically  shallow  values  and  taste  of  those  who 
have  acquired  the  means  but  who  have  not  yet  acquired  either 
the  wisdom  or  the  personal  standards  for  responsible  individual 
and  social  use  of  those  means.  Only  time  is  required  for  the  self- 
conscious,  tense  and  boorish  "new  rich"  to  become  the  cultured, 
serene  and  gracious  "old  rich." 

I  prefer  to  interpret  our  present  subservience  from  a  different 
perspective.  We  "little  people"  are  being  propelled  all  at  once 
and  ill  prepared  into  the  second— and  crucial— phase  of  one  of 
the  greatest  social  experiments  of  the  ages.  We  are  standing  at 
an  historic  road-fork.  With  machine  slaves  to  do  our  menial 
and  monotonous  work,  we  are  for  the  first  time  in  any  complex 
society  gaining  the  leisure  and  the  means  to  live  at  a  human 
level.  Whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  it  is  up  to  ourselves 
whether  we  use  our  physical  emancipation  towards  increasing 
our  personal  and  social  emancipation,  or  towards  spreading  the 
newest— as  well  as  the  oldest— form  of  slavery:  slavery  to  our- 
selves. 

We  still  have  some  control  over  the  eventual  verdict  of  his- 
tory. Shall  future  historians  date  the  mid-twentieth  century  as 
the  period  when  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  great  American 
experiment  first  became  clearly  evident,  as  Walter  Lippmann 
believes  it  has  (3),  or  as  the  period  when  we  of  the  American 
middle  classes  began  to  face  up  squarely  to  the  necessity  for 
developing  fresh  social,  political,  individual  means  for  our  con- 
tinuing emergence  towards  human  status? 
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tendency,  30 

Physical  growth  patterns,  species-de- 
termined,  psychological  role,    146 

Pioneers,  modern,  as  needed  to  fol- 
low a  new  pathway,  183-89;  up- 
per-middle-class seen  as,  171-72 

Policy  level  in  business,  factors  in 
individual's  ability  to  adjust  to, 
100-101 

Political  crisis,  prediction  of  period 
of  increasing,  136-37 

Political  escape  from  freedom,  pre- 
dicted as  a  possibility,  135-36 

Political  ( citizenship )  responsibili- 
ties, effect  on  individual  adult  of 
his/her  neglect  of,  121;  middle- 
class  default  in,   120 

Political  effects  of  ignoring  social 
change,  33 

Preventive  mental  health  problems 
of  any  complex  society,  184-85 

"Principle  of  participation,"  162;  ap- 
plications,   166-67 

Professional  ethics,  regression  of, 
113-14 

Professional  occupations  (see  also 
Occupations,  high  status),  as  af- 
fected by  trend  towards  "other- 
employment,"  111-12;  as  attractive 
to  persons  with  strong  feelings  of 
inadequacy,  108;  role  of  disinter- 
ested social  leadership  in  present 
status,  107 

Professionalism,  as  symptom  of  social 
pathology,  107;  citation  of  recom- 


Index 

mended  changes  in  practice,  179- 
80;  regression  to  the  industrial 
norm,  113-14;  social  conditions 
underlying  trend  to  social  irre- 
sponsibility, 107-108,  113-14;  so- 
cial role  as  advocated  by  Tawnev, 
113 

Progress,  as  currently  defined  by 
Americans,   16,  37,   107,   189 

Psychiatrist  as  "happiness  gadget," 
68 

Psychological  yard-stick  for  evalu- 
ating middle-class  growing-up  ex- 
periences,  46-48 

Psychopathic  personality,  53,  54, 
134 

Psychoses,  incidence  of,  131 

Psychotherapy,  role  for  individual, 
67-68,  69 

Pursuit  of  happiness,  14,  37-38 

Quality  of  our  cultural  life,  as  de- 
pendent upon  motives  of  creative 
persons,    97 

Reality,  unchanged  middle-class 
picture,  27,  33,  34,  41 

Reciprocal  social  relationships  nec- 
essary for  functioning  of  society, 
27 

Re-examination  of  traditional  mid- 
dle-class values,  current  trend 
among  some  college  students,  173- 
74 

Retirement,  psychological  effects,  79 

"Return  to  religion"  trend,  as  influ- 
enced by  increasing  load  of  guilt- 
feelings  in  our  society,  115 

Scapegoating,  psychological  basis, 
51-52 

Schizophrenia,  trend  in  rate  of 
commitment,    126 

Scholarly  creativity,  as  affected  by 
allocation  of  research  funds,  96- 
97 

School,  middle-class,  effects  on  re- 
jected lower-class  children,  88-89; 
introduction  of  a  lower-class  value, 
55;    parent-reinforcing   role,    51 
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Science,  ambivalence  of  "little  peo- 
ple" towards,  102;  applied, 
See  Technical  and  Technology 

Scientist,  as  "knower,"  implicit  value- 
system,  182;  excessive  power  of 
applied,  101-102;  personal  value- 
system  of  applied  vs.  pure,  102 

Self-alienation,  as  concomitant  of 
preparation  for  the  applied-science 
professions,  108-109;  depicted  by 
issue  of  Life  magazine,  116-17; 
fostered  by  advertising  themes, 
116;  fostered  by  necessity  to  re- 
main in  unsatisfying  job,    112-13 

Self-corrective  social  trends,   172-76 

Self-expression,  as  basic  human  need, 
91,  98;  drive  for,  as  channeled 
into  one's  occupation,  110;  effects 
of  suppression,  91,  98 

Self-fulfillment,  means  of,  among 
creative  people,  90;  need  for,  as 
a  human  characteristic,  155;  need 
for,  as  channeled  into  one's  occu- 
pation,   110 

Self-made  men,  earlier  generations, 
38-39 

Self-worth,  feelings,  16,  25,  41,  61, 
66,  72,  73,  79,  157,  161;  desire 
for,  as  motivation  for  entering  a 
professional  occupation,  108;  ef- 
fects of  broadcasting  media,  127- 
28 

Sex,  hostile  use  of  by  some  women, 
75 

Slavery,  new  kind,  62,  191;  socially- 
immoral  nature,    110-11 

Slum,  psychological,  as  an  aspect  of 
the  "American  way  of  life,"   129 

"Slum  culture,"  characteristics  of 
members,  41-42,  54-55,  88-89 

Small-group  functioning,  162;  "prin- 
ciple of  participation"  as  related 
to,   162 

Smoking,  heavy,  60 

Social  class  as  sub-culture,  23,  45- 
46 

Social  class  differences,  45,  61;  in 
child-rearing  values  and  practices, 
45-46 
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Social  communication,  lack  of,  29, 
41;   effects,  41 

Social  control,  self-imposed,  as  in- 
dispensable for  societal  and  in- 
dividual   functioning,     162-65 

Social  disorganization,  evidenced  by 
conflicting  group  values,  162;  as 
explanation  of  the  middle  class's 
current  difficulties,  15;  reinforcing 
trend  to  social  immorality,  123; 
related  to  individual  disorganiza- 
tion, 153,  185;  characteristics, 
27-34,  71,  100,  112 

Social  irresponsibility  or  lack  of  so- 
cial responsibility,  16,  27,  31,  66, 
67,  88,  96,  98,  100,  118,  120-21, 
136;  American  churches  and, 
115-16;  among  those  in  higher 
status  occupations,  101-105,  107- 
114;  among  today's  social  and 
behavioral  scientists,  181-182;  in- 
herent in  the  American  middle- 
class  value  system,  118-21;  related 
to  requirements  of  one's  employer 
and  employment,  111-12;  related 
to  sources  of  job  satisfaction,  113; 
professional    status    and,    101-103 

Social  maturity,  individual  varia- 
tions, 150,  154,  162 

Social  mobility,  20,  38,  39,  40,  85, 
86;  and  social  irresponsibility,  108, 
109;  related  to  decrease  in  regard 
for  higher  education,  140 

Social  planning,  30,   185-88 

Social-problem  formulation  and  sol- 
ution, process,  186-88 

Social  realities,  imposed  by  nature 
of  the  process  of  becoming  hu- 
man, Chapter  15;  new  public- 
spirited  generation's  picture,  174- 
75 

Social  recognition,  means  of,  155-57; 
criteria  for  sound,  157 

Social  relationships,  urban  categor- 
ies, 21;  disruption,  122-23 

Social  roles  of  individual,  conflict 
among,  124-25;  consistency  among 
various,   124 

Social    scientists,    defection    of    cur- 


rent generation,  181-82;  special 
social  responsibility,  182 

Social   status,   bases,    18-22,   45,    52 

Socialization  process,  44,  88,  145, 
147-48,  152-53 

Socially-adaptive  trends  in  the  mid- 
dle class,  Chapter  16 

Society,  complex,  means  of  self-reg- 
ulation, 158-59;  effect  on  individ- 
ual of  his  picture  of,  122-23 

Society-centered  functions  of  the 
individual,    157,    159-60 

"Sour-grapes"  defense  mechanism, 
70-71 

Soviet  Russia,  see  U.S.S.R. 

Specialization,  occupational  and 
social,  trend  towards,  26,  27,  109 

Status  struggle,  middle-class,  40, 
44,  66,  68,  85,  134;  in  conflict  with 
individual's  inner  needs,  93-94; 
assumption  of  moral  responsibility 
for  our  economic  actions  as  casu- 
alty of,  100;  credo  for  individual, 
119;  effects  on  practice  of  parental 
and  citizenship  responsibilities, 
120-21;  inadequate  parental  be- 
havior as  by-product,  76,  83;  re- 
action of  neurotic  individuals  to, 
66 

Status  symbols,  external,  18,  21-22, 
66,  156,  171-72,  190 

Stress,  emotional,  as  promoting  in- 
dividual breakdown,  156;  effects 
on  the  individual  learning  process, 
150-53 

Striving,  middle-class  patterns  (see 
also  Status  struggle),  38,  39,  58, 
61,  64,  65-67,  108 

Suburbs,  one-class,  as  urban  segre- 
gation, 161 

Success  as  a  psychological  touch- 
stone (see  also  Touchstone  fal- 
lacy), 14,  37,  65,  66-67 

"Super-duper"  Americans,  42 

"Taste-setters,"    171-72 

Tattered  web  (see  also  Disruption  of 
reciprocal  social  relationships  and 
Social  disorganization),  27,  122- 
23,  124 
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Tawney,   R.   H.,   113 

Teacher,  middle-class,  special  prob- 
lems of,  41,  89,  112,  141 

Technical  and  applied-science  pro- 
fessions, ambivalent  attitudes  to- 
wards those  in,  101;  "brain- 
worker"  category,  113-14;  dis- 
proportionate social  power  of 
those  in,  102,  107;  factors  con- 
tributing to  social  irresponsibility 
among  those  in,  107-113;  moral 
questions  related  to  practice,  103- 
105;  social  implications  of  irre- 
sponsibility among  those  in,  101- 
102;  trend  to  automation  and  role 
of,  103 

Technology,  social  function,  16,  24, 
139,  154-55,  190,  191 

Television,  television  industry,  127; 
effects  on  the  creative  artist  of 
employment  by,  94-96;  negative 
role  in  children's  lives,  77,  118 

Tension,  effects  of  (see  also  Anxiety 
and  Stress),  41,  60,  132,  150-51, 
158 

Thwarting  of  parents'  success  drives, 
possible  effects  on  their  children, 
55 

Touchstone  fallacy  (of  our  time), 
14,  25,  34-35,  Chapter  3,  51,  62, 
90,  91,  92,  190-91;  historical  roots, 
37-39 

"Traditionalist"  neurotic  behavior- 
pattern,  75 

Travel  abroad,  role,  169-70 

Underprivileged  persons,  American 
middle  class  as,  128-29 

Union  leaders,  as  contributing  to 
current  status  quo,  113 

U.S.S.R.  (Soviet  Russia),  17,  30,  31, 
103,  114 

"Universal  parent"  function,  27; 
effect  on  individual  adult  of  fail- 
ure to  assume  function,  120-21, 
159-60;  factors  behind  failure  to 
assume  function,  118-20 

Unregulated  economic  trend,  serious 
social  effects,  87 


Upper-lower  class  or  working  class 
(Warner),  19,  46,  49,  86,  88 

Upper-middle  class  (Warner),  19, 
171-72 

Urban  middle-class  living,  character- 
istics, 14,  59,  133;  effects  on 
young  adults,  54;  prediction  of 
future  trends,  133-34 


Value-system  of  science,  traditional, 
as  justification  for  social  irrespon- 
sibility of  applied  scientists,  104, 
182;  pure  scientists  as  social  vic- 
tims of,  102 

Viable  society,  elements,  Chapter  15 

Vicariousness  of  emotional  expres- 
sion, prevalence,  60,  61,  70 

Volunteer  community  service,  future 
role,  168 

Vulnerability  to  later  success  or  fail- 
ure, youngster's  development  of, 
50-51 


War  as  anachronism,  33 

White  House  Conferences,  as  indi- 
cators of  future  social  planning 
patterns,  186-87 

Women,  adaptive  reactions,  175-76; 
current  social  value,  72;  ego  prob- 
lem, 75-76;  social  implications  of 
personal  development,  155;  special 
problems  of  career,  73-74;  reac- 
tions to  their  loss  of  former  sources 
of  social  value,  72-76 

"Word-magic,"  28-29,  32,  48,  152 

Work  situations,  changes  in,  58-59, 
110-13;  related  to  necessity  for 
performance  of  socially  irrespon- 
sible activities,  110-14;  resulting 
in  conditions  morally  analogous 
to  slavery,   110-12 

Work  units,  large  hierarchical,  re- 
action of  individual  worker  to,  114 

Working  class  (see  also  Upper-lower 
class),  49,  71,  86,  88 

Yankee  City   (Warner),  19 
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